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1945. Bergmann, Gustav. (State U. lowa, lowa 
City.) Philosophy of science. Madison, Wis.: Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin Press, 1957. xiii, 181 p. $4.75. 
—Physics and psychology are two science fields which 
are contrasted in this analysis of science from the 
philosophical standpoint of logical positivism. The 
three chapters of this book are titled “Deduction and 
definition,” “Process and history,” and ‘“Configura- 
tions and reduction.” “The first chapter . . . con- 
tains the minimum of philosophical ideas that one 
needs to understand the other two.” The other two 
chapters are an exposition of the “more or less philo- 
sophical ideas . . . indispensable for a rather detailed 
logical analysis of psychology.” ‘Topics such as de- 
terminism, emergentism, holism, mechanism, opera- 
tionism, phenomenalism, rationalism and vitalism are 
discussed.—S. J. Lachman. 

1946. Eysenck, H. J. Psychology, philosophy, 
and psychoanalysis. Manasi, 1955, 2, 1-6.—Phi- 
losophy and applications of psychological techniques 
which are not based on knowledge threaten the in- 
tegrity of psychology as a natural science. In Ger- 


many, where psychology has not achieved independ- 


ence from philosophy, “. . . psychology, which at one 
time seemed to flourish and lead the world, has failed. 
... It is no accident that (in America) where the 
break has been most complete, psychology has ad- 
vanced most rapidly and has produced its greatest 
achievements.” Intelligence testing and psychoana- 
lytic therapy are viewed as instances of applications 
which are derived from arm-chair theorizing rather 
than from experimentation—A. E. Harriman. 


1947. Hackl, K. Allgemeinmenschliche Verhalt- 
ungsweisen. (Common trends of human behavior.) 
Mensch u. Arbeit, 1956, 8(1/2), 1-8.—In these ex- 
cerpts of lectures delivered by the author at the 
Vienna Psycho-Technical Institute, he discusses vari- 
ous defensive reaction modes observable in human 
behavior.—E. Schwerin. 

1948. Herrick, C. Judson. The evolution of 
human nature. Austin, Tex.: University of Texas 
Press, 1956. x, 506 p. $7.50.—In 2 major sections, 
“the evolution of behavior” and “the evolution of 
brains,” the general biological and neurological evi- 
dence relevant to an understanding of human be- 
havior is analyzed. Emphasis is on “the individual 
animal as the biological unit that is of crucial sig- 
nificance for behavior in both theory and practice.” 
In the second section origin, properties and functions 
of the nervous system are related to the problems of 
sensation, perception, learning and intelligence, end- 
ing with 5 chapters on cortical function.—L. J. 
O'Kelly. 

1949. Hilgard, Ernest R. Introduction to psy- 
chology. (2nd ed.) New York: Harcourt, Brace 
& Co., 1957. xv, 653 p. $6.50.—This is a revision 
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of the 1953 introductory text (see 28: 8) and differs 
from the first edition by the inclusion of “critical 
discussion” sections that “point up the controversial 
issues,” by the inclusion of 3 new chapters (“The 
human organism, The sensory basis of perceiving, and 
Statistics and psychological measurement”), and by 
rewriting of all chapters whereby they are brought 
up to date. 32 p. glossary; 33 p. reference list—L. A. 
Pennington. 

1950. Jaitali, Kailash Nath. Manovigyan ko 
prak-sukratiya yunani chintakon ki den. (Con- 
tribution of pre-Socratic Greek thinkers to psy- 
chology.) Educ. & Psychol., Delhi, 1954, 1(1), 31- 
38.—lhere are 4 major contributions by pre-Socratic 
thinkers to the development of modern psychology— 
viz., atomism of Democritus, the Heraclitus theory of 
change, the Ampidocte’s theory of order and the 
Pythagorean theory of numbers. English summary. 
—U. Pareek. 

1951. Maclay, David T. The approach to men- 
tal health. Westport, Conn.: Associated Booksellers, 
1956. 144 p. $3.00.—This book is something of a 
guide, for the intelligent laity, to the understanding 
of the way in which the mind functions and how this 
is related to behavior. He discusses in this context 
the concepts which he holds regarding human in- 
stincts, purposive behavior, the unconscious mind and 
the mechanisms concerned in personality. In addi- 
tion, he deals with some of the clinical applications 
of psychological knowledge in the home, in vocational 
life and in general social adaptation. In content and 
approach, it is directed more toward the lay reader 
than the professional worker.—M. A. Seidenfeld. 

1952. Nuttin, J. Hoe ziet U de mens? (How 
do you see the man?) Tijdschr. v. Studie- en Bero- 
epsoriént., 1954, 1, 5-16.—The image of man in con- 
temporary psychology is derived for the most part 
from animal psychology and psychopathology. But 
in order to explain man completely it is necessary 
also to consider the fact that his mental life is a con- 
structive elaboration of a plan, of a project to be 
realized. French summary.—R. Piret. 

1953. Oppenheimer, Robert. Analogy in science. 
Amer. Psychologist, 1956, 11, 127-135.—In this ad- 
dress presented at the 63d Annual Meeting of the 
American Psychological Association in 1955: “I am 
going to talk about . . . analogy as an instrument in 
science and to a much lesser extent, some slight traits 
of analogies between the sciences... .” 5 examples 
“of the use of analogy in atomic physics” are dis- 
cussed. “These five examples are not meant to ex- 
haust, but merely to illustrate, the powerful use, the 
inevitable use, of analogy in a well-developed, in a 
highly organized, highly-formalized, highly-coherent 
science.” The utility and limitations of analogies in 
science are considered. A “plea for a plural approach 
to [scientific] exploration” is expressed.—S. J. Lach- 
man, 
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1954. Pellizzi, Camillo. Le relazioni umane 
come disciplina scientifica. (Human relations as 
scientific discipline.) Boll. Psicol. Sociol. appl., 1955, 
Nos. 9, 10, 11, 3-6—Human relations as a subject 
for systematic study requires an interdisciplinary ap- 
proach including the areas of anthropology, ethnology, 
psychology and sociology. It should be based, more- 
over, on accurate empirical observations and follow 
the tenets of the scientific method, including experi- 
mentation. In industry the problem of human rela- 
tions should be the job of specialists with professional 
Status, but with the cooperation of interested indus- 
trial organizations. The dynamic character of human 
relations and the resulting requirements as to re- 
search are emphasized.—A. Manoil. 


1955. Shepard, Herbert A. (Mass. Inst. Tech., 
Cambridge.) Basic research and the social sys- 
tem of pure science. Phil. Sci., 1956, 23, 48-57.— 
“Basic research is the product of a way of life.” The 
institution which supports that way of life is the 
social system of pure science. The chief aim of this 
system is the increase of scientific knowledge. To 
this end, the system promotes isolation of science 
from the market place. It formulates and applies its 
own criteria for assessing the worth of scientific 
work and of the scientist. ‘This system is now in 
transition. ‘The values of science and of society at 
large are becoming more nearly congruent. A need 
however exists and will continue to exist for investi- 
gators who are inspired by disinterested curiosity 
alone.—H. Ruja. 

1956. Sicher, Harry. A biologic basis for an 
holistic philosophy in medicine. Amer. J. indiv. 
Psychol., 1955, 11, 151-154.—A brief attempt is made 
at a concrete illustration of “the inevitability of an 
holistic approach to living organisms. . . ."—A. R. 
Howard. 

1957. von Foerster, Heinz. (Ed.) Cybernetics; 
circular causal, and feedback mechanisms in bio- 
logical and social systems. Transactions of the 
Sixth Conference, March 24-25, 1949, New York, 
N. Y. New York: Josiah Macy, Jr., Foundation, 
1950. 209 p. $3.50.—The following topics were dis- 
cussed: psychological moment in perception, by John 
Stroud; neurotic potential and human adaptation, by 
L. S. Kubie; quantum mechanical theory of memory, 
by H. von Foerster; possible mechanisms of recall 
and recognition, a discussion; and sensory pros- 
theses, by N. Wiener. 22 references.—M. J. Wayner, 
Jr. 

1958. Watts, Alan W. Convention, conflict, and 
liberation; further observations on Asian psy- 
chology and modern psychiatry. Amer. J. Psy- 
choanal., 1956, 16, 63-68.—Upbringing is the process 
of learning conventions involving rigid conceptions 
of what man is. The disciplinary process in respect 
to conventions warps spontaneity. In Chinese society 
the sage can continue in outward observance of con- 
ventions though inwardly free from their compulsions. 
Man's concrete identity can never be an object of 
formal knowledge, definition, or control. Trust in 
the actual self is essential to every creative action.— 
D. Prager. 

1959. Yates, Dorothy Hazeltine. Psychology 
you can use. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 
1957. viii, 248 p. $3.95.—Popular psychology in 
action with methods and examples. Simple instruc- 
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tions for learning the effective “mental set” method, 
to help mastering problems. Easy techniques for 
relaxation, control of anxieties, avoidance of fatigue 
and stress. Advice on how to redirect thought, how 
to stop smoking, how to put good motives to work, 
how to cope with dozens of situations. Advice on 
dieting. How to avoid accidents. How to forget 
fears and tensions, how to adopt a positive attitude, 
and succeed. Qualities of hypnotism and dangers of 
self-hypnosis.—C. 7ague. 


Tueory & SysTEMS 


1960. Alexander, Franz. Psychoanalysis in 
western culture. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1956, 112, 692- 
699.—In expressing his credo as a_ psychoanalyst, 
Alexander states the social mission of psychoanalysis 
in opposing crisis and chaos.—N. H. Pronko. 


1961. Appel, Kenneth E. Psychoanalysis: re- 
flections on varying concepts. Amer. J. Psychiat., 
1956, 112, 711-715.—A summary and critique of the 
credos of 3 psychoanalysts, each of which is reviewed 
elsewhere in this issue (see 31: 1960, 1968, 1989). 
—N. H. Pronko. 

1962. Ashby, W. Ross. (Barnwood House, 
Gloucester, Eng.) An introduction to cybernetics. 
New York: John Wiley and Sons, 1956. ix, 295 p. 
$6.50.—The basic ideas of cybernetics are presented 
without reference to electronics and without assuming 
any knowledge of mathematics beyond elementary 
algebra. Since the book is directed at workers in 
the biological sciences, most illustrations are taken 
from physiology, psychology and sociology. After 


detining cybernetics as the study of systems that are 
open to energy but closed to information and control, 
Part I deals with the main properties of a machine. 
Part II deals with information theory, while Part 
III treats regulation and control.—k. L. McCornack. 


1963. Bellak, Leopold. Freud and projective 
techniques. J. proj. Tech., 1956, 20, 5-13.—"Pro- 
jective techniques are predicated on a study of the 
meaningful differences of individual responses to 
standard stimuli. ‘They implicitly assume psychic 
determinism, and relatively stable systems of motiva- 
tion which influence perception, thinking and motor 
control. Sigmund Freud's theories supplied most of 
the stimulus for these forms of personality studies 
and still offer the most consistent conceptual frame- 
work for the understanding of projective techniques.” 
The author goes on to elaborate the current con- 
ceptual relationships between projective techniques 
and psychoanalysis and discusses the problem of per- 
sonality diagnosis in relation to psychoanalysis and 
projective techniques. 18 references.—A. R. Jensen. 


1964. Chassan, J. B. (St. Elisabeth's Hosp., 
Washington, D. C.) On probability theory and 
psychoanalytic research. Psychiatry, 1956, 19, 55- 
61.—Briefly tracing the development of the mathe- 
matics of nondeterminism, its usefulness in psycho- 
analytic research is demonstrated. Some suggestions 
are made for the practical accumulation of data facili- 
tating joint study of such intensive data, validating 
some of the psychoanalytic “body of beliefs” and lead- 
ing to more definitive operational statements.—C. T. 
Bever. 

1965. Chatterji, N. N. Bose’s theory of opposite 
wish. Educ. & Psychol., Delhi, 1954, 1(1), 65-70.— 
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An analysis and interpretation of Bose’s theory that 
a wish is repressed by its opposite only, in contrast 
to the Freudian theory of repression from opposition 
of super-ego and reality —C. M. Louttit. 

1966. David, Henry P., & von Bracken, Helmut. 
(Eds.) Perspectives in personality theory. New 
York: Basic Books, 1957. xii, 435 p. $6.50.— 
These 22 specially prepared papers are presented 
under the following headings: overview, European 
trends, theory, methodology, commentary, and re- 
sources. The selected annotated bibliography con- 
tains 320 titles and is classified as follows: I. Interna- 
tional psychology; II. Surveys of personality theories: 
(1) review articles, (2) general textbooks; III. Con- 
tributions to a systematic theory of personality, (1) 
physiological and biological approaches, (2) learning 
and field theories, (3) perception and motivation, (4) 
growth and cultural determinants, (5) developmental 
depth theories, (6) theories of structure and process, 
(7) existentialist and phenomenological views, (8) 
factor analytic constructs, (9) theoretical models; 
IV. Personality evaluation: (1) methodology, (2) 
techniques, (3) annual reviews.—M. O. Wilson. 

1967. Fordham, Michael. Symposium on Jung’s 
contribution to analytical thought and practice. 
I. The evolution of Jung’s researches. Brit. J. med. 
Psychol., 1956, 29, 3-8.—The empirical procedures 
developed by Jung are reviewed briefly. The associa- 
tion experiments are related to confirmation of the 
unconscious, comparative analysis of normality and 
abnormality, focused regression as the essence of 
schizophrenia. Analysis of mythology, folklore and 


fantasies stemming from free imagination formed the 


basis for his psychology of consciousness. 19 refer- 
ences.—C. L. Winder. 

1968. Gitelson, Maxwell. Psychoanalyst, U.S.A., 
1955. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1956, 112, 700-705.—In 
stating his credo as a psychoanalyst, Gitelson voices 
faith in the theory and research method of psycho- 
analysis. 22 references.—N. H. Pronko. 

1969. Jalota, S. (Banaras Hindu U., India.) A 
students’ manual of experiments in psychology. 
Banaras, India: Banares Hindu University Press, 
1956. xii, 112 p. $2.00—This manual was written 
“to serve [as] ...a ‘laboratory guide’ as well as a 
manual of ‘applied psychological statistics.’” It is 
designed for students of psychology in India, in order 
to help them fulfill their practical assignments in 
psychophysics, psychometry, and psychological sta- 
tistics. Following 3 intreductory chapters which ex- 
plain the nature of experimental psychology and the 
technique for conducting and reporting experiments, 
25 experiments are set forth. Each experiment de- 
scribes the problem, materials to be used, the pro- 
cedure, and methods for analyzing the results—F. 
Costin. 

1970. Janse de Jonge, A. L. De werkelijkheids- 
beleving. (The experience of reality.) Ned. Tijd- 
schr. Psychol., 1956, 11, 375-380.—A short survey of 
the development of the reality principle in psychology 
and psychiatry. Three main aspects, those of re- 
sistance, expression, and structure, are distinguished 
in the author’s theory. —R. H. Houwink. 

1971. Lindemann, Erich. (Harvard Med. Sch., 
Boston, Mass.) The medical-psychological dy- 
namics of the normal individual. Pastoral Psychol., 
1956, 7(62), 47-56.—( See 30: 8271.) 


31: 1966-1977 


1972. Logan, Frank A. (Yale U., New Haven, 
Conn.) A micromolar approach to behavior 
theory. Psychol. Rev., 1956, 63, 63-73.—An ex- 
amination of Hull’s macromolar approach to learned 
behavior indicates that it is inadequate to certain 
bodies of data. A micromolar approach is described, 
in which quantitatively different behaviors are viewed 
as different responses, rather than as different 
strengths of the same response. The model is ap- 
plied to a simple instrumental response with rats, 
and it is concluded that the micromolar approach is a 
potentially useful one, and deserves consideration 
alongside other theories of learned behavior.—E. G. 
Aiken. 

1973. Long, Lewis M. K. Alfred Adler and the 
problem of the unconscious. Amer. J. indiv. Psy- 
chol., 1955, 11, 163-166.—“Adler’s formulation .. . 
could easily be developed into a hypothesis and then 
tested. With such a quantification of the concept of 
the unconscious, a more careful employment of the 
term would be necessary to avoid its loose use in 
attempts to ‘explain away’ difficult problems.” 15 ref- 
erences.—A. R. Howard. 

1974. McGuigan, F. J. Confirmation of theories 
in psychology. Psychol. Rev., 1956, 63, 98-104.— 
“The main difficulty with inference by confirmation 
is that a given theory does not uniquely imply a cer- 
tain consequence; that consequence may also be im- 
plied by alternative theories of psychology. To make 
a valid inference (inference by indirect evidence), 
other probabilities must be taken into account, all of 
which are included in the rule of Bayes. In using 
Bayes’s rule one must establish reference classes 
composed of homogenepus theories, and interpret the 
probabilities it contains. A concrete method of apply- 
ing Bayes’s rule is presented in the present paper, 
though a number of problems are unsolved. It is 
expected that eventually a complete methodology will 
evolve that will make a technique available to the 
experimentalist and to the theory maker, with which 
valid inferences can be made.”—E., G. Aitken. 


1975. McReynolds, P. (VA, Palo Alto, Calif.) 
A restricted concevtualization of human anxiety 
and motivation. Psychol. Rep., 1956, 2, 293-312. 
(Monogr. Suppl. 6.)—This paper has presented a re- 
stricted conceptualization of human anxiety and mo- 
tivation, serving primarily to integrate and unify into 
a single system a number of behavioral phenomena 
and psychological concepts.—C. H. Ammons. 

1976. Moody, Robert. Symposium on Jung’s 
contribution to analytical thourht and practice. 
II. On June’s concept of the symbol. Brit. J. med. 
Psychol., 1956, 29, 9-14.—“The individuation process 
is the ultimate outcome of Jung’s psychology of the 
living svmbol—the symbol that first transfers libido 
into activity in the young, and ultimately can give 
meaning to life for the old. If the symbol is destroyed 
there is no meaning left. We fall back on social 
adaptation, humanitarian ideals and that sort of 
thing. There is no inner sense of objective. Thus, 
once more, we see Jung as ever looking forward, at- 
tempting to show us the goal at the end.”—C. | 
Winder. 

1977. Piaut, A. Symposium on Jung’s contribu- 
tion to analytical thought and practice. III. The 
transference in analytical psychology. Brit. J. med. 
Psychol., 1956, 29, 15-19.—Transference is based in 
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personal experience but more importantly in collec- 
tive contents of an archetypal nature. Since in Jung- 
ian analysis the patient and therapist see each other, 
they are together in the analysis in a way different 
from the Freudian procedure. When collective con- 
tent becomes manifest in projections onto the thera- 
pist, one approach favors elucidation and differentia- 
tion while the other approach permits the therapist 
to incarnate the image for the patient. Freeing of 
energy results if the analyst retains his identity de- 
spite the projection. The analyst is responding to 
the transference situation which he cannot deliber- 
ately control and is not using a role-taking technique. 
C. L. Winder. 


1978. Progoff, Ira. The death and rebirth of 
psychology: an integrative evaluation of Freud, 
Adler, Jung and Rank and the impact of their 
culminating insights on modern man. New York: 
Julian Press, 1956. xii, 275 p. $4.00.—“The death 
and rebirth of psychology that is the theme of this 
book refers to the emergence of a new view of man 
that is fundamentally different from the conception 
with which psychoanalysis began. . . . Psychology be- 
gan as an unconscious search for meaning in a civiliza- 
tion whose traditional meanings had been destroyed 

. it was self-consciously rational placing its faith 
in the principle of analysis. . . . In its new version, 
psychology is engaged .. . in a search for meaning 
not... as a substitute for old beliefs, but as a crea- 
tive encounter with reality in the knowledge that only 
an experience of the meaningful life can make man 
whole.”—R. A. Littman. 


General semantics and 


1979. Rapoport, Anatol. 
the new behavioral sciences: Towards a science 


of man. Etc. Rev. gen. Semant., 1956, 13, 46-60.— 
The author discusses the problems of developing a 
science of man, of integrating antagonistic points 
of view and of formulating a new language of study 
of man.—F, Elliott. 


1980. Rasmussen, E. Tranekjer. Bevidsthedsliv 
og erkendelse; nogle psykologisk-erkendelseste- 
oretiske betragtninger. (Consciousness and knowl- 
edge; some reflections on psychological-epistemologi- 
cal theory.) Copenhagen, Denmark: Munksgaard, 
1956. 199 p.—Psychology is the study of conscious- 
ness. Since consciousness is the mediator of all that 
we know about the world, all knowledge, scientific 
or otherwise, furnishes clues for the understanding 
of the structure and process of consciousness. The 
major portion of the book gives a detailed exposition 
of the “theme” concept, which, following Hoffding, 
denotes anything of which we can be conscious. 
“Themes” vary along dimensions of complexity, re- 
latedness to other themes, hierarchical organization, 
objectivity, identity and mode of appearance. Most 
phenomenological studies have limited their attention 
to simple themes (e.g., the Gestalt psychologist’s dots 
and geometric line drawings); however, more com- 
plex themes can and should be studied. The author 
gives several examples of complex theme analyses of 
everyday objects and events.—L. Goldberger. 

1981. Rogers, Carl R. (U. Chicago, /ll.) Im- 
plications of recent advances in prediction and 
control of behavior. Teach. Coll. Rec., 1956, 57, 
316-322.—Psychology is now more able than ever 
before to understand, predict and control behavior. 
This ability will in the near future be used and ex- 
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ploited as fully as knowledge in the physical sciences 
is used today. “From the long view I know of no 
problem holding greater potentiality of growth and of 
destruction than the question of how to live with the 
increasing power the behavioral sciences will place 
in our hands and the hands of our children.” 19 
references.—H. K. Moore. 


1982. Scharfstein, Ben-Ami. (U. Tel Aviv, 
Israel.) Depth psychology and philosophy. Amer. 
Imago, 1956, 13, 33-64.—There have been condemna- 
ble instances of “psychologism” and the genetic fallacy 
in the attempt to account for the systems of philoso- 
phy. But a depth psychology can provide added un- 
derstanding. Examples are given from the lives and 
philosophies of Spinoza, Kant, and Santayana. “Psy- 
chological understanding, since it identifies points of 
psychic strain, on which the forces that need ra- 
tionalization bear most heavily, enables us to discover 
where errors or unreasonable emphases occur.”— 
W. A. Varvel. 

1983. Seward, John P. (U. California, Los An- 
geles.) A neurological approach to motivation. 
In Jones, M. R., (Ed.), Nebraska symposium on mo- 
tivation, 1956, (see 31: 2372), 180-208.—Four neuro- 
logical principles are employed to derive theory of 
motivation: (1) successive inhibition, (2) spatial 
summation, (3) circular excitation, and (4) pre- 
synaptic plasticity. The incentive theory of motiva- 
tion depends on two conditions: (1) present stimuli 
must be able to initiate a response tendency, and (2) 
that response must be delayed. 38-item bibliography. 
—E. L. Gaier. 

1984. Seyppel, Joachim H. (Southeastern Loui- 
siana Coll., Hammond.) The animal theme and 
totemism in Franz Kafka. Amer. Imago, 1956, 13, 
69-93.—The animal theme in the writings of Kafka 
has not as yet been analyzed in detail. He made 
many references to animals, human-animal compari- 
sons, allusions to animal life, fables, and animal 
motifs. In Metamorphosis a human being was trans- 
formed into a vermin. He was interested in primi- 
tive religion and in animal totemism in particular. 
There are similarities between totemistic factors and 
Kafka’s animal allusions, his vegetarianism, his li- 
bidinal failures, and his introverted death-wish—W. 
A. Varvel. 

1985. Simon, H. A. (Carnegie Inst. Tech., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.) Rational choice and the structure of 
the environment. Psychol. Rev., 1956, 63, 129-138. 
—‘In this paper I have attempted to identify some of 
the structural characteristics that are typical of the 
‘psychological’ environments of organisms. We have 
seen that an organism in an environment with these 
characteristics requires only very simple perceptual 
and choice mechanisms to satisfy its several needs 
and to assure a high probability of its survival over 
extended periods of time. In particular, no ‘utility 
function’ needs to be postulated for the organism, 
nor does it require any elaborate procedure for cal- 
culating marginal rates of substitution among differ- 
ent wants.”—E. G. Aiken. 

1986. Spitz, René A. Die Urhéhle. Zur Genese 
der Wahrnehmung und ihrer Rolle in der psycho- 
analytischen Theorie. Psyche, Heidel., 1956, 9, 641- 
667.—German version of “The primal cavity. A 
contribution to the genesis of perception and its role 
for psychoanalytic theory” in The Psychoanalytic 
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Study of the Child, 1955, 10, 215-240. (See 30: 
8017.) —E. W. Eng. 

1987. Waelder, R. (Chm.) Re-evaluation of the 
libido theory. J. Amer. psychoanal. Ass., 1956, 4, 
162-169.—One part of the panel discussed the more 
radical criticisms of the libido theory by the cultural- 
ists. Another part discussed less radical criticisms 
such as the restricted range of applicability of the 
libido theory in the light of the development of ego 
psychology. Waelder defined the clinical aspects of 
the libido theory in terms of the extra-genital ex- 
pressions of sexuality and the sexual etiology of psy- 
choneuroses.—D. Prager. 

1988. Wells, Harry K. Ivan P. Pavlov; toward 
a scientific psychology and psychiatry. Pavlov 
and Freud: I. New York: International Publishers, 
1956. 224 p. $3.50 (cloth); $1.90 (paper).—This 
volume “is an attempt to introduce the reader to those 
teachings of Ivan P. Pavlov which are pertinent to 
the fields of psychology and psychiatry.” Although 
not a finished science as yet, there are enough gen- 
eralizations about the physiology of the higher nerv- 
ous activity to make a convincing case. The author 
argues that in order to be fully experimental, psy- 
chology and psychiatry must be firmly rooted in the 
physiology of the brain. He is impressed with the 
evidence for Pavlov’s position —N. H. Pronko. 

1989. Zilboorg, Gregory. Psychoanalytic bor- 
derlines. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1956, 112, 706-715.— 


In the author’s credo as a psychoanalyst he “has 
voiced his conviction that psychoanalysis must meet 
the challenge of the philosophical and religious values 
which are on the borderlines of psychoanalysis.”— 


N. H. Pronko. 
Metnops & APPARATUS 


1990. Engen, Trygg. (Brown U., Providence, R. 
I.) An evaluation of a method for developing 
ratio-scales. Amer. J. Psychol., 1956, 69, 92-95.— 
Metfessel’s constant-sum method for developing ratio- 
scales (see 22: 920) is shown to be influenced by 
the range and absolute magnitude of stimuli (lines of 
different lengths) employed. Analysis of this and 
other reported studies suggests the necessity of addi- 
tional studies “to separate questions of the funda- 
mental soundness of the method from the problem 
concerning errors which crop up under specific con- 
ditions.”"—R. H. Waters. 

1991. Flanagan, John C. The evaluation of 
methods in applied psychology and the problem 
of criteria. Occup. Psychol., 1956, 30, 1-9—More 
frequent evaluations of the methods used are neces- 
sary in order to establish applied psychology as a 
science. It is proposed that more attention be given 
to the problems of establishing the basic purpose of 
an activity, defining it in terms of specific behavior, 
and describing the performance in such a way that 
comparisons can be made. The critical incident tech- 
nique and the performance record are recommended 
as methods of accomplishing this.—G. S. Speer. 

1992. Haward, L. R. C. A modified apparatus 
for the volumetric determination of alveolar car- 
bon dioxide. /ndian J. Psychol., 1955, 30, 111-115. 
—The quick and easy testing of percentage of car- 
bon dioxide in alveolar air is of importance in psy- 
chiatry in order to determine the extent of hyperp- 
noea, which is known to influence the EEG. The 
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apparatus of Haldare-Priestly had certain disad- 
vantages, some of which were remedied by Scho- 
lander. Further improvements on the Scholander 
apparatus are here described, reducing the cost, and 
increasing the accuracy and convenience. Drawing 
and directions for construction —H. Wunderlich. 


1993. Mayne, J. W. Operational research and 
the design of experiments. Operat. Res., 1956, 4, 
113-116.—There is controversy over whether or not 
operational research involves experimentation. The 
writer believes that it does, but not necessarily in the 
usual sense. The design of experiments is necessary, 
if only as control over the “pattern of observations.” 
Without such design, it is impossible to apply the 
techniques of statistical inference. This, in turn, de- 
pends on a realistic appraisal of the size of the 
sample necessary.—M. R. Marks. 

1994. O’Brien, James Miles. Field screening 
test. Amer. J. Ophthal., 1956, 41, 683.—A set of 
stereoscope cards for rapid screening of visual field 
defects is available for use in a hand stereoscope.— 
D. Shaad,. 

1995. Pflanz, Manfred. Zur Methodenlehre der 
Pharmakopsychologie. (Methodology of pharmaco- 
psychological studies.) Z. exp. angewand. Psychol., 
1954, 2, 514-549.—The design, execution, and statis- 
tical evaluation of drug experiments are discussed. 
The author found that various projective techniques 
including the Rorschach are of little value in drug 
experimentation. Simple questionnaires were used to 
greater advantage. 66 references. English and 
French summaries.—J. H. Bruell. 

1996. Schafer, Tillman H. (U. S. Navy Elec- 
tronics Lab., San Diego, Calif.) A basic experi- 
ment in detection. In Quastler, H., Information 
theory in psychology ..., (see 31: 2922), 415-418. 
—A proposed experiment is outlined in which ob- 
servers will detect the change in the mean and/or 
variance of a distribution of events as a function of 
the statistical characteristics of the distribution. It 
is postulated that an observer can operate as a statis- 
tical decision detector, i.e., detection probability will 
be related to the results of a ¢ and F test upon the 
distributions.—/. Pollack. 

1997. Shteingart, K. M. Metokika izucheniia 
kozhno-gal’vanicheskikh refleksov novym regis- 
triruiushchim priborom. (Method of studying the 
skin-galvanic reflexes by means of a new registra- 
tion device.) Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel’., 1955, 5(5), 
756-758.—Details are given for construction of a 
device for registration of data associated with the 
“skin-galvanic reflex.” The device is being success- 
fully applied to the “study of changes of higher nerv- 
ous activity in children in different pathological 
states.”—I. D. London. 

1998. Tanner, W. P., Jr. (U. Michigan, Ann Ar- 
bor.) On the design of psychophysical experi- 
ments. In QOuastler, H., Information theory in psy- 
chology ... , (see 31: 2922), 403-414.—The im- 
plications of signal detection theory and information 
theory to human behavior are discussed. It is shown 
that observers can rank-order stimulus events “be- 
low the conventional threshold.” Thus, an observer 
receives more information than he is able to trans- 
mit when forced to make a binary decision. An ap- 
plication of signal detection theory to a situation in 
which a listener is uncertain of the frequency of the 
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presented signal suggests that the ear acts as a pano- 
ramic receiver: at any instant of time, it is a narrow- 
band receiver. Over sufficient time, however, it acts 
as a wide-band receiver.—/. Pollack. 

1999. Underwood, Benton J. (Northwestern U., 
Evanston, Ill.) Psychological research. New 
York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1957. vii, 298 p. 
$4.00.—“lhis particular book is concerned with the 
scientific method as a means of studying behavior, 
particularly by those who call themselves psycholo- 
gists.” Following an introduction the author consid- 
ers the discovery of phenomena and the implications 
of operational definitions. General types of research 
designs are reviewed, with illustrations of major 
errors and how to avoid them. There is an overview 
of the many problems connected with explanation, the 
characteristics of concepts, and the nature of explana- 
tory attempts. The concluding chapter has been re- 
served for presenting some comments on analytical 
versus nonanalytical research, standardization, and 
scientific writing. —H. P. David. 

2000. Whalen, W. J., & DeHaan, R. L. (U. Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles.) Cantilever pneumograph. 
Rev. sci. Instrum., 1955, 26, 1073-1074.—A_ simple 
and inexpensive device utilizing a _resistance- 
wire strain gauge for the recording of respiratory 
movements is described. Changes in tone of chest 
and diaphragmic muscles can be recorded in spite of 
variations in ambient temperature which markedly 
affect conventional bellows-type pneumographs. 
Greater sensitivity is obtained and leaks in the sys- 
tem are not a problem. The frequency response (trig- 
gered by a solenoid-activated lever) is well above 
respiratory rate of panting animals.—N. G. Burton. 

2001. White, C. T. Design of a color-matching 
dosimeter. U. S. N. Electronics Lab. Res. Rep., 
1953, Rep. 451, 5 p.—The visual display of self- 
indicating, color-matching dosimeters of the IM- 
56( )/PD type was investigated and improved. 
It was concluded that a properly designed device of 
this type is suitable for tactical screening purposes, 
but not for accurate quantitative readings. 


(See also abstracts 2209, 2232, 2742) 


New TEsTs 


2002. Allahabad, U. P. Bureau of Psychology. 
Construction and standardization of verbal group 
test of intelligence, B.P.T. 7 (Revised) for age- 
group 13 plus. Bur. Psychol. U. P. Allahabad, India, 
1955, No. 6, 44 p.—A monograph describing the de- 
velopment of an intelligence test in Hindi for above 
average children ages 13-0 to 13-11. Item construc- 
tion, item selection, the determinatior of time limits 
and the standardization of the test are described.— 
R. L. McCornack. 

2003. Bristow, Wm. H., Crow, L. R., & Crow, 
Alice. National Achievement Test. New Ad- 
vanced Battery, Form A. $3.25 for 25 booklets; ac- 
cessories 25¢. Rockville, N. Y.: Acorn Publishing 
Co., 1955.—Designed for grades 7-9, the battery con- 
tains 150 language arts questions, 120 questions in 
mathematics, and 150 questions covering social stud- 
ies, health education, and science. Total test time is 
105 minutes; “. . . all three tests may be given at one 
time.” The battery is hand-scored with code letters 
signifying correct answers.—Il’. Coleman 
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2004. Crawford, John E., & Crawford, Dorothea 
M. Crawford small parts dexterity test. Individ- 
ual, 1 form, untimed, 15 minutes. Manual, 12 p. 
($.35), complete set with spare parts ($29.00). New 
York: The Psychological Corporation, 1956.—A per- 
formance test designed to measure fine eye-hand co- 
ordination with a Pins and Collars score and a 
Screws score. The revised manual includes per- 
centile norms, by sex, for various adult job applicant 
groups and for two high school groups. Time-limit 
norms for a single female group are also given. Re- 
liability and part-score intercorrelation data are pre- 
sented together with four validation studies and cor- 
relations with three other tests—R. L. McCornack. 


2005. Cureton, Edward E., Cureton, Louise W., 
et al. (U. Tennessee, Knoxville.) The Multi Ap- 
titude Test. Form A & B. (50 minutes.) Study 
Kit $1.25. Booklets 25 for $3.50. Quantity discounts 
even for small orders on all items. New York: The 
Psychological Corporation, 1956.—Devised for dem- 
onstration, study and practice use with test and meas- 
urement courses, civic groups, laymen conferences, 
etc., the test has no security restrictions. It consists 
of ten subtests chosen so as to demonstrate a variety 
of item types, scoring methods, test formats and the 
measurement of a variety of abilities. The manual 
contains the usual instructions for administration 
scoring and use and presents percentile and stand- 
ard score norms and illustrative data—D. R. Krath- 
wohl. 

2006. Edwards, A. L. Edwards personal pref- 
erence schedule. One form, group, untimed, 50 
minutes, college students and adults. Booklets ($3.00 
per 25 with manual, 18 p., and key), answer sheets 
$2.90 per 50), specimen set ($60). New York: 
Psychological Corp., 1954—The PPS measures 15 
personality variables based on the manifest needs 
originally listed by H. A. Murray. Manual presents 
T-score and percentile norms by sex for college, split- 
half and retest reliability data, profile stability co- 
efficients, relationships with age, intercorrelations of 
subtests, correlations with self-ratings, the Taylor 
Manifest Anxiety, and Guilford-Martin Personnel 
Inventory. A forced-choice format is used, together 
with a consistency score. Correlations with social 
desirability and the K scale of the MMPI are given. 
—R. L. McCornack. 

2007. Liickert, Heinz-Rolf. 
many.) 
ung. (Stanford intelligence test; manual.) Got- 
tingen: Verlag fiir Psychologie, 1957. 140 p.—This 
is the German language manual for the translated 
and revised Form M of the 1937 Stanford Binet in- 
telligence test. Standardization is based on 6,442 
subjects, ranging from three year olds to adults. 
Revisions of Terman’s Form are discussed.—H. P. 
David. 

2008. Ojha, Jagdish M. An intelligence test in 
Gujarati language. Educ. & Psychol., Delhi, 1954, 
1(1), 39-50.—Describes a group test with prelimi- 
nary standardization on 284 children 12 to 15 years of 
age. After revision 662 children 10 to 17 years were 
used for further standardization. Examples of items 
used are given in English —C. M. Louttit. 

2009. Seashore, C. E., Lewis, D., & Saetveit, J. 
G. Seashore measures of musical talents. Form 
A, grades 4 to adult, 30 minutes testing time. Three 


(U. Munich, Ger- 
Stanford Intelligenz-Test; Handanweis- 
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78 rpm records ($12.00 with manual, scoring key, 
and 50 answer sheets), answer sheets ($2.10 per 50), 
manual, pp. 11 ($.60). New York: Psychological 
Corp., 1956.—The Seashore provides measures of 6 
musical aptitudes: pitch, loudness, rhythm, time, tim- 
bre, and tonal memory. The more difficult Series B 
has been discontinued. The 1956 Manual replaces the 
1939 Manual and presents Kuder-Richardson relia- 
bilities, references to validation studies, and norms for 
three educational levels, grades 4 through 16.—R. L. 
McCornack. 
STATISTICS 

2010. Augenstine, Leroy. (U. /llinois, Urbana.) 
The use of illiac in determining distributions for 
information functionals. In Quastler, H., /nforma- 
tion theory in psychology ..., (see 31: 2922), 109- 
115.—A large electronic digital computer (ILLIAC) 
was programmed to determine the statistical proper- 
ties of three of the informational measures: H or 
uncertainty, 7 or transmitted information, and A or 
partialled relatedness. Monte Carlo sampling tech- 
niques were employed. Sample results are presented. 
—Il. Pollack. 

2011. Bainbridge, J. R., Grant, Alison M., & 
Radok, U. Tabular analysis of factorial experi- 
ments and the use of punch cards. /. Amer. statist. 
Ass., 1956, 51, 149-158.—“In analyzing the results of 
a factorial experiment it is sometimes desirable to cal- 
culate separately a complete set of means and mean 
squares each relating to one degree of freedom. This 
complete analysis is most valuable in complex experi- 
mental designs which include confounding, different 


error components, and possibilities of error varying 
with factor level or replication, or where it is de- 
sirable to examine and allow for the effect of some 


uncontrolled variable. . . . It is the purpose of this 
paper to present a general treatment of the tabular 
method for any number of factors at any number of 
levels, not necessarily the same for each factor, and 
to describe some of the techniques used in the punch 
card calculations.”—C. V. Riche. 

2012. Bates, Grace E. (Mount Holyoke Coll., 
South Hadley, Mass.) Joint distributions of time 
intervals for the occurrence of successive acci- 
dents in a generalized Polya scheme. Ann. math. 
Statist, 1955, 26, 705-720.—An explicit representa- 
tion is derived for the joint distribution of time in- 
tervals for m successive accidents sustained by an 
individual in one period of observation, tests of the 
hypothesis of no contagion are given, and the power 
function of the uniformly most powerful unbiased 
test is discussed.—P. Ratoosh. 

2013. Carr, Edward Robert. The method of 
reciprocal averages in the analysis of personnel 
data. Dissertation Abstr., 1956, 16, 564.—Abstract. 

2014. Carrozzino, G. H. Desiderio. Su un 
metodo per l’analisi delle curve di distribuzione. 
(A method for the analysis of distribution curves.) 
Boll. Psicol. Sociol. appl., 1955, No. 9, 10, 11, 95-98. 
—A method for the analysis of experimental curves 
of distribution resulting from the application of tests 
is presented —A. Manoil. 

2015. Cartwright, Desmond S. (U. Chicago, Ill.) 
A rapid non-parametric estimate of multi-judge 
reliability. Psychometrika, 1956, 21, 17-29.—“‘A 
technique is presented for obtaining a rapid estimate 
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of reliability between judges, with special reference 
to qualitative judgments. It is shown that reliability 
and discrimination are independent and that estimates 
of both are needed. A method of obtaining an inde- 
pendent estimate of multi-judge discrimination is de- 
veloped. It is shown that the size of item-samples is 
specified by the latter method. Tests of significance 
for both reliability and discrimination are described.” 
10 references.—M. O. Wilson. 

2016. Cronbach, Lee J., & Gleser, Goldine C. 
Psychological tests and personnel decisions. Ur- 
bana: University of Illinois Press, 1957. xii, 165 p. 
$3.50.—An application of decision and utility theory 
to a number of basic questions concerning the de- 
velopment and use of tests, designed to “stir up the 
reader’s thoughts” concerning traditional test theory. 
The types of personnel decisions are differentiated and 
their characteristics discussed. A few of the major 
topics are the interpretation of validity coefficients, 
sequential testing, test length, and the careful estima- 
tion of one variable vs. the crude estimation of many. 
Mathematical derivations are in seven appendices. 72 
references.—R. L. McCornack. 

2017. De Groot, A. D. De betekenis van “sig- 
nificantie” bij verschillende typen onderzoek. 
(The meaning of “significance” in various types of 
experiments.) Ned. Tijdschr. Psychol., 1956, 11, 398- 
409.—A discussion of the applicability of statistical 
techniques in exploratory investigations. Special at- 
tention is drawn to the necessity to distinguish be- 
tween the testing of hypotheses, where the O-hy- 
pothesis can be used, and exploratory investigations, 
where the possibility of obtaining signilicant results 
by mere chance has to be taken into account. The 
dangers in interpreting such results are stressed.— 
R. H. Houwink. 

2018. Deming, W. Edwards. (New York U.) 
On simplifications of sampling design through 
replication with equal probabilities and without 
stages. J. Amer. statist. Ass., 1956, 51, 24-53.—“The 
purpose here is to explain a simplified procedure for 
the selection of a sample and for the numerical com- 
putation of the standard errors from the returns, with 
gains in overall statistical efficiency. There is no new 
theory ... , this is a synthesis and rearrangement 
of well-known principles and practices.”—C. V. Riche. 

2019. Doppelt, Jerome E. How accurate is a 
test score? Jest Serv. Bull., 1956, No. 50, 1-3.— 
Use of the SEy is discussed as a means of estimating 
the accuracy of a test score. Its computation is de- 
scribed and a nomograph is presented for determining 
the SEy for given reliability coefficient and S.D. 
values.—W. Coleman. 

2020. Edgett, George L. Multiple regression 
with missing observations among the independent 
variables. J. Amer. statist. Ass., 1956, 51, 122-131. 
—‘. . . maximum likelihood estimators [are found] 
for the parameters of a trivariate normal population 
where some of the sample observations for one of 
the variates are missing. For this special, but not 
unusual, case we find explicit solutions to the maxi- 
mum likelihood equations. Finally we obtain the 
regression equations for the variates.”—-C. V. Riche. 

2021. Estes, W. K. (/ndiana U., Bloomington.) 
The problem of inference from curves based on 
group data. Psychol. Bull., 1956, 53, 134-140.— 
The use of curves based on averaged data to infer 
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the nature of individual curves or functional relation- 
ships is hazardous only when interpretations of the 
group data, or inferences derived from them, are un- 
warranted and violate accepted principles of statis- 
tical inference. The problems involved in and the 
procedures appropriate to each of 3 mathematical 
functions are discussed: Class A, Functions unmodi- 
fied by averaging; Class B, Functions for which 
averaging complicates the interpretation of parame- 
ters but leaves form unchanged; and Class C, Func- 
tions moditied in form by averaging. The form of a 
group mean curve may provide a way to test exact 
hypotheses about individual curves, although the 
form of the latter is not determined by the form of 
the group mean curve.—RX. Perloff. 

2022. Fraser, D. A. S. (U. Toronto, Canada.) 
Nonparametric methods in statistics. New York: 
John Wiley & Sons, 1957. x, 299 p. $8.50.—A sys- 
tematic development of nonparametric theory, useful 
in a second course in mathematical statistics. The 
first of two basic chapters introduces the concept of 
probability and related concepts by means of set 
theory; while the second uses decision theory to de- 
rive the theory of statistical inference. Nonparamet- 
ric theory is considered to be “that portion of statis- 
tical inference for which the parameter space cannot 
be simply represented as a subset of a real space of a 
finite number of dimensions.” The remaining chap- 
ters consider parameter estimation, confidence and 
tolerance regions, hypothesis testing, limiting dis- 
tributions, and the use of the Monte Carlo method 
for determining some large sample properties.—X. L. 
McCornack. 


2023. French, John W. The logic of and as- 


sumptions underlying differential testing. Proc. 
1955 invit. Conf. test. Probl., Educ. Test. Serv., 1956, 
40-48.—The different assumptions made and ques- 
tions answered by multiple discriminant analysis and 
multiple regression are indicated. Methods of meas- 
uring the effectiveness of differential testing are dis- 
cussed.—R. L. McCornack. 

2024. Garside, R. F. (U. Durham, England.) 
The regression of gains upon initial scores. /sy- 
chometrika, 1956, 21, 67-77.—"‘A method of estimat- 
ing the regression of gains upon initial scores is sug- 
gested and compared with two other methods which 
have been used in recent investigations.” 16 refer- 
ences.—M., O. Wilson. 

2025. Ghiselli, Edwin E. (UU. California, Berke- 
ley.) Dimensional problems of criteria. J/. appl. 
Psychol., 1956, 40, 1-4.—*‘The evaluation of selective 
devices merely by simple correlations with single 
criterion variables is insufficient.” Three dimensions 
of criteria that pose “embarrassing and confusing 
questions” are discussed: Static dimensionality, or 
the problem of multiple performance measures that 
are not determined by the same general factors; dy- 
namic dimensionality, or the problem of changes in 
criterion performance over time; and the criterion di- 
mensionality of the individual—two individuals may 
be equally good, but for different reasons and in dif- 
ferent ways.—P. Ash. 

2026. Goodling, Richard, & Guthrie, George M. 
Some practical considerations in Q-sort item se- 
lection. J. counsel. Psychol., 1956, 3, 70-72.—Mini- 
mum intrasubject variability, maximum intersubject 
variability, and neither strong negative nor strong 
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positive value are proposed as additional criteria for 
the selection of Q-sort items.—M. M. Reece. 


2027. Grant, David A. (U. Wisconsin, Madison.) 
Analysis-of-variance tests in the analysis and 
comparison of curves. Psychol. Bull., 1956, 63, 
141-154.—An extension is made of existing methods 
used in analyzing and comparing curves such as those 
for extinction, dark adaptation, response rate as a 
function of the amount of reinforcement, and others, 
where differences between experimental treatments 
involve an independent variable scaled in equal linear 
or logarithmic steps. Extensions are provided in the 
cases of (1) analysis of single trends and (2) or- 
thogonal polynomial analysis of trends based upon re- 
peated measurements on the same individuals.—R. 
Perloff. 

2028. Green, Bert F. A method of scalogram 
analysis using summary statistics. Psychometrika, 
1956, 21, 79-88.—"‘A method of Guttman scalogram 
analysis is presented that does not involve sorting 
and rearranging the entries in the item response 
matrix. The method requires dichotomous items. 
Formulas are presented for estimating the reproduci- 
bility of the scale and estimating the expected value 
of the chance reproducibility. An index of consistency 
is suggested for evaluating the reproducibility. An 
illustrative example is presented in detail. The logi- 
cal basis of the method is discussed. Finally, several 
methods are suggested for dealing with non-dichoto- 
mous items. 13 references.”"—M. O. Wilson. 

2029. Hakim, M. A. (St. John’s Coll., Agra, 
India.) A simple device to establish sequence in 
multiple choice item options. J. Educ. & Psychol., 
Baroda, 1956, 13, 213-216.—“One of the most im- 
portant requirements of a good objective test is that 
the subject's performance on the test be determined 
by his knowledge of the contents of the test rather 
than by any shrewdness in finding any mechanical 
aid in answering the test. Yet the test constructor’s 
bias is often sufficient to torpedo the rule, enabling 
the subjects to rely successfully on ‘test-wiseness.’” 
A sample of 100 random permutations is provided to 
assist “the test constructor in overcoming his biases 
in arranging 5 choice items.”—D. Lebo. 

2030. Horst, Paul. (U. Washington, Seattle.) 
Optimal test length for maximum differential pre- 
diction. Psychometrika, 1956, 21, 51-66.—‘“For the 
case of a single criterion a method is already avail- 
able for determining the optimal distribution of test- 
ing time for a battery of predictors, assuming that 
intercorrelation, validity, and reliability data are 
available for predictors of arbitrary lengths. In this 
article a modification and generalization of the method 
is presented for the case of differential prediction in- 
volving a number of criterion variables. A numerical 
example is given to illustrate the method, after which 
the mathematical rationale is outlined.”"—M. O. Wil- 
son. 

2031. Huntsberger, D. V. (Jowa State Coll., 
Ames.) A generalization of a preliminary testing 
prodecure for pooling data. Ann. math. Statist., 
1955, 26, 734-743.—“‘This paper is concerned with a 
generalization of the sometimes-pool procedure for 
pooling two estimators which is based on a prelimi- 
nary test of significance. A weighted estimator for 
one of the parameters is obtained by using weights 
which are determined by the observed value of the 
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preliminary test statistic. The efficiencies of the 
weighting procedure and of the sometimes-pool pro- 
cedure are compared for the special case where the 
estimators are normally distributed. Further, it is 
shown that the weighting procedure offers a greater 
degree of control over the disturbances which may re- 
sult from pooling than does the sometimes-pool pro- 
cedure. Some problems concerning the choice of a 
weighting function are discussed.”—P. Ratoosh. 

2032. Jalota, S. The ‘validity’ of mental tests. 
Educ. & Psychol., Delhi, 1954, 1(4-5), 16-19.—Con- 
trasts the concepts of external and internal validity 
of mental tests with the author’s support to the former. 
—C. M. Louttit. 

2033. Jenkins, William Leroy. (Lehigh U., Beth- 
lehem, Pa.) Triserial r—a neglected statistic. J. 
appl. Psychol., 1956, 40, 63-64.—An empirical study 
is reported comparing biserial r and triserial r for 
100 samples from each of three populations (product- 
moment r’s of .28, .66, and .91). The empirical 
standard deviations of triserial r were consistently 
lower than the standard errors of biserial r. Fur- 
thermore, “. . . the simple formula can be safely used 
when the high and low groups do not differ by more 
than .10."—P. Ash. 

2034. Jones, Howard L. Investigating the prop- 
erties of a sample mean by employing random 
subsample means. J. Amer. statist. Ass., 1956, 51, 


54-83.—“‘In many sampling surveys, the primary pur- 
pose is to compute a confidence interval for the mean 
of the population sampled. . . . The principal advan- 
tages of the [subsample means] procedures discussed 
here may be summarized as follows: 1. For [large] 


samples .. . a confidence interval for the sample mean 
can be computed at considerable saving in time and 
effort with a negligible loss in efficiency. 2. When 
the sample mean is to be used in a complicated 
formula involving random variables, a confidence in- 
terval for the end result can be found rather simply. 
. . . 3. The subsample means convey information to 
both statistician and layman . . . as to the variation 
in the means of samples of the size of each subsample. 
This information aids in forming conclusions as to 
the variability and possible bias in the over-all sam- 
ple."—C. V. Riche. 

2035. Kaiser, Henry F. Note on Carroll’s ana- 
lytic simple structure. Psychometrika, 1956, 21, 89- 
92.—“A method for computing the transformation 
matrix for Carroll’s analytic simple structure (see 28: 
1860) is presented. The procedure involves succes- 
sively finding the smallest latent root and associated 
vector of symmetric matrices.”—M. O. Wilson. 

2036. Kimmel, Herbert D. The relationship be- 
tween chi square and size of sample in two-celled 
tables. J. appl. Psychol., 1956, 40, 61-62.—For a 
two-celled chi-square where d is the discrepancy be- 
tween the observed and expected frequency, x? is the 
value of chi-square at the required level of confidence 
for 1 d.f., and N is the number of cases, the rela- 
tionship is graphed for x? at the .01 and .05 levels of 
confidence. From the graph, the size of d may be 
compared with N to determine whether the dis- 
crepancy exceeds chance expectancy at or beyond 
these levels of confidence —P. Ash. 

2037. Klemmer, E. T. (Bolling AFB, Washing- 
ton, D. C.) Tables for computing informational 
measures. In Quastler, H., Information theory in 
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psychology ..., (see 31: 2922), 71-82.—Tables of 
logon to 5 decimal places, of n log,n to 5 decimal 
places and of p logsp to 4 decimal places have been con- 
structed (AFCRC Technical Report 54-50). Selec- 
tions from the larger set of tables are presented along 
with formulas for computing transmitted information 
with the tables and an illustrative example.—/. Pol- 
lack, 


2038. Knops, L. Testconstructie en validiteit. 
(Test construction and validity.) Tijdschr. v. 
Studie-en Beroepsoriént., 1956, 3, 1-14.—Tests used 
in applied psychology should have a high degree of 
factual validity. That requires homogeneity of the 
tests which is obtained by the selection of the items 
according to high intercorrelations. Resumes in 
French and English.—R. Piret. 


2039. Kulshrestha,S.K. Caution needed. Educ. 
& Psychol., Delhi, 1954, 1(4-5), 92-96.—Discusses 
the dangers of using teachers’ marks as a criterion 
against which to validate an intelligence test—C. M. 
Louttit. 


2040. Levy, N. (Brown U., Providence, R. I.) 
Use of Kendall’s W as a measure of trend. Psy- 
chol. Rep., 1956, 2, 370.—A wider applicability of 
Kendali’s W is suggested. It use as a speedy assess- 
ment of the presence of trend is discussed and an 
example given.—C. H. Ammons. 


2041. Lykken, D. T. (U. Minnesota, Minneapo- 
lis.) A method of actuarial pattern analysis. Psy- 
chol. Bull., 1956, 53, 102-107.—Current measures of 
test profile similarity are inadequate since they are 
not applicable when different, independent dimensions 
of comparison exist. A method appropriate to the 
hypothesis underlying pattern analysis., i.e., a con- 
vergence of tests in a given profile with nonlinear 
joint functions, is generated from multiple-eta. The 
method proposed, “basically a curve-fitting technique, 

. requires the gathering of normative data and may 
be thought of as an actuarial method of pattern analy- 
sis. With this method, criteria and test data may be 
continuous or categorical. The method makes possi- 
ble prediction of the criterion from the profile, meas- 
ures the degree and significance of this predictability. 
allows for the assessment of similarity and dissimi- 
larity of profiles with respect to the criterion dimen- 
sion.”—R. Perloff. 


2042. McCabe, George E. (San _ Francisco 
(Calif.) State Coll.) How substantial is a sub- 
stantial validity coefficient? Personn. Guid. J., 
1956, 34, 340-344.—A table is presented showing the 
relationship between percentile scores, standard 
scores, and validity coefficients. The table is intended 
to help those with minimal statistical background in 
making simple predictions based on test data—G. S. 
Speer. 


2043. McGill, William J. (Mass. Inst. Tech., 
Cambridge.) Isomorphism in statistical analysis. 
In Quastler, H., Information theory in psychology 
..., (see 31: 2922), 56-62.—The structure of cor- 
relation analysis, variance analysis is outlined in a 
form which permits an analytic comparison among 
the various types of analysis. The three types of 
analysis are isomorphic in structure and this iso- 
morphism extends to higher order interactions under 
specified conditions. The design of a multi-variance 
experiment is subjected to an informational analysis 
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as an example of the isomorphism between classical 
statistics and informational measurement.—/. Pollack. 


2044. Messick, Samuel J. (Menninger Founda- 
tion, Topeka, Kans.), & Abelson, Robert P. The 
additive constant problem in multidimensional 
scaling. Psychometrika, 1956, 21, 1-15.—‘‘The prob- 
lem of choosing the correct additive constant to con- 
vert relative interstimulus distances to absolute inter- 
stimulus distances in multidimensional scaling is 
investigated. An artificial numerical example is con- 
structed, and various trial values of the constant are 
inserted to demonstrate the effect on the multidimen- 
sional map of making a variety of incorrect choices. 
Finally, a general solution to the problem, suggested 
by Dr. Ledyard R. Tucker, is presented; each of the 
computational steps in this solution is set down for 
easy reference.” 8 references —M. O. Wilson. 


2045. Miller, George A. (Mass. Inst. Tech., Cam- 
bridge.) Note on the bias of information esti- 
mates. In QOuastler, H., Information theory in psy- 
chology ..., (see 31: 2922), 95-100.—A formula is 
developed for estimating the sample bias of informa- 
tional measures. Since the formula is based upon a 
Chi-square approximation, it works best when the 
number of observations per degree of freedom is not 
too small.—/. Pollack. 


2046. Miller, Leslie H. (Ohio State U., Colum- 
bus.) Table of percentage points of Kolmogorov 
statistics. J. Amer. statist. Ass., 1956, 51, 111-121. 
—A table is given which supplements those of Z. W. 
Birnbaum, (see 27: 3139), and Frank J. Massey, 
(see 25: 6615). Computational techniques are indi- 
cated.—C. V. Riche. 

2047. Morrison, Milton. Fractional replication 
for mixed series. Biometrics, 1956, 12, 1-19.— 
With at least 5 factors, preferably with each at 2 
levels, fractional replication makes possible the test- 
ing of all main effects and all 2-factor interactions 
with half the number of observations required by a 
factorial design. Several such designs are illustrated 
and a 2x2x2x2x3 example computed—R. L. Mc- 
Cornack. 

2048. Morse, Philip M. (Mass. Inst. Tech., 
Cambridge.) Statistics and operations research. 
Operat. Res., 1956, 4, 2-18.—Discussion on method 
of physical science, its extension to other fields and 
the study of operations. The theory of operations re- 
search in connection with examples from automobile 
traffic experience, toll booths and queues, waiting 
lines, production lines, linear programming and 
searches is outlined. The applications of operations 
research in management consulting, in industry, and 
finally, its relation to statistics, are indicated —M. R. 
Marks. 

2049. Norton, H. W. One likelihood adjustment 
may be inadequate. Biometrics, 1956, 12, 79-81.— 
Contrary to Fisher’s proposal, “. . . it is too much to 
expect that one adjustment of an inefficient estimate 
will result in reasonable agreement with the maximum 
likelihood estimate.”"—R. L. McCornack. 


2050. Ramachandran, K. V. Contributions to 
simultaneous confidence interval estimation. Pio- 
metrics, 1956, 12, 51-56.—Methods for the determina- 
tion of simultaneous confidence intervals for means 
in one-factor and factorial experiments are de- 
scribed. David’s maximum F-ratio table is required 
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in the former case and a special table is given for the 
latter.—R. L. McCornack. 

2051. Resnikoff, George J., & Lieberman, Gerald 
J. Tables of the non-central t-distribution. Stan- 
ford, Calif.: Stanford University Press, 1957. 389 p. 
$12.50.—The computation of the tables presented was 
undertaken to facilitate the construction of variable 
sampling plans in industrial acceptance sampling. 
Description of the tables; examples of the uses of the 
probability density function of the non-central t-sta- 
tistic; examples of the use of the probability integral 
and percentage points of the non-central t-statistic; 
computational methods; table of the probability den- 
sity function of the non-central t-statistic; table of 
the probability integral of the non-central t-statistic ; 
and table of the percentage points of the non-central 
t-statistic are included.—G. C. Carter. 


2052. Rogers, M. S., & Green, B. F. (Harvard 
U., Cambridge, Mass.) The moments of sample 
information when the alternatives are equally 
likely. In Quastler, H., Information theory in psy- 
chology ..., (see 31: 2922), 101-108.—An exact 
computational procedure is presented for calculation 
of the first and second moments of the sampling dis- 
tribution of the uncertainty measure. No restriction 
is needed on the number of entries, as long as each 
of the alternatives is equally likely. Tables of rep- 
resentative distributions are presented.—/. Pollack. 


2053. Spitz, J. C. De betekenis van het sig- 
nificantieniveau. (The importance of the level of 
significance.) Ned. Tijdschr. Psychol., 1956, 11, 
410-418.—A method to control the chance of errors 
in rejecting or testing the O-hypothesis is discussed 
in which the level of significance is found to be the 
most important element.—R. H. Houwink. 


2054. Stanley, J. C. (U. Wisconsin, Madison.) 
Concerning Kimmel’s “The relationship between 
chi square and size of sample in two-celled tables.” 
Psychol. Rep., 1956, 2, 241.—The author added a cor- 
rection for continuity and simplified Kimmel’s method 
for determining in a two-celled table the absolute 
difference between either observed frequency and N/2 
needed for significance at a given level. (See 31: 
2036.)—C. H. Ammons. 


2055. Stanley, J. C. 


(U. Wisconsin, Madison.) 
Fixed, random, and mixed models in the analysis 
of variance as special cases of finite Model III. 
Psychol. Reports, 1956, 2, 369.—A brief discussion 
includes a table from which expected mean squares 
for Model III with less than or more than 3 factors 
can be derived —C. H. Ammons. 


2056. Taylor, F. Kraupl. (U. London, Eng.) 
Remarks concerning Willerman’s paper on Ken- 
dall’s W and sociometric-type ranking. Psychol. 
Bull., 1956, 53, 108.—Willerman’s adaptation (30: 
1924) of Kendall’s coefficient of concordance (W) to 
sociometric-type ranking is identical with that of the 
author’s excepting for the latter’s S’, which is ap- 
propriate for the frequent presence of tied rank scores. 
In studying small groups the formula including S’ 
has been used successfully to determine ranker re- 
liability in relation to the variables ranked.—R. 
Perloff. 

2057. Thompson, W. A., Jr. (Virginia Polytech- 
nic Inst., Blacksburg.) On the ratio of variances in 
the mixed incomplete block model. Ann. math. 
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Statist., 1955, 26, 721-733.—An extension of a paper 
of Wald, this paper gives a set of sufficient statistics 
for the variance components model with errors aris- 
ing from only two sources. “These statistics are then 
used . . . to derive confidence intervals and tests of 
hypotheses concerning the ratio” of the components 
of variance. The results are then applied to incom- 
plete block designs.—P. Ratoosh. 

2058. Truitt, Jeanne Titus, & Smith, H. Fair- 
field. Adjustment by covariance and consequent 
tests of significance in split-plot experiments. Bio- 
metrics, 1956, 12, 23-39.—An examination of some 
methods for making covariance adjustments in split- 
plot experiments and testing main effects for sig- 
nificance.—R. LL. McCornack. 

2059. Varma, M. The factorial approach in pre- 
diction. Educ. & Psychol., Delhi, 1955, 2(2), 33-35. 
—Discusses Spearman two factor and Thurstone 
multi-factor equations in terms of predictive useful- 
ness.—C. M. Louttit. 

2060. Wald, Abraham. Selected papers in sta- 
tistics and probability. Stanford, Calif.: Stanford 
University Press, 1957. ix, 702 p. $10.00.—A second 
printing of this 1955 publication (see 29: 4948). 

2061. Watson, G. S. Missing and “mixed-up’ 
frequencies in contingency tables. Biometrics, 
1956, 12, 47-50.—A chi-square test for contingency 
tables is presented for the situation where some cell 
frequencies are unknown or cannot be completely 
identified as different from some other frequency.— 
R. L. McCornack. 

2062. Welch, B. L. (U. Leeds, Eng.) On linear 
combinations of several variances. /. Amer. statist. 


Ass., 1956, 51, 132-148.—"*. . . approximations to con- 
fidence points for linear functions of variances have 


been discussed. Modifications of these approxima- 
tions designed to give more exact results [for ‘moder- 
ate-sized samples’| are developed. . . . These permit 
the range of applicability of the earlier approxima- 
tions to be more closely examined.”—C. V. Riche. 

2063. Wilson, Kellogg V. (U. Jilinois, Urbana.) 
A distribution-free test of analysis of variance hy- 
potheses. Psychol. Bull., 1956, 53, 96-101.—Rao’s 
technique of decomposing chi-square into components 
is modified to derive a distribution-free or nonpara- 
metric test of hypotheses involving main effects and 
interaction examined customarily by the analysis of 
variance of the two-factor or two-way variety. The 
proposed nonparametric test of analysis of variance 
hypotheses is described in terms of six principal 
steps, illustrated with a computational example, dis- 
cussed with regard to small expected frequencies, 
compared with Mood’s tests which appear to be dis- 
advantageous in treating interaction effects, and is 
possible to extend for designs of three or more fac- 
tors.—R. Perloff. 

2064. Zaccaria, M. A., Schmid, J., Jr.. & Klu- 
beck, S. A simple procedure for developing 
equivalent forms of interest or personality ques- 
tionnaires. USAF Personn. Train. Res. Cent. Res. 
Rep., 1956, No. AFPTRC-TN-56-107, 5 p.—Re- 
printed from Psychol. Rep., 1955, 1, 37-41 (see 30: 


? 
1925). (See also abstracts 2742, 2917) 
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2065. Akavya, Uriel. Hagdarot whasbarot shel 
munahim bapsihologia. (Definitions and explana- 
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tions of terms in psychology for students of teacher 
training colleges.) Tel. Aviv: Author, 1956. 14 p. 
(Mimeo.)—About 120 psychological terms are ex- 
plained or defined. The way of choosing the ex- 
plained terms is not given.—H. Ormian. 

2066. Gottlieb, Jacques S. (Chm.), Kline, Na- 
than S., Lhamon, William T., Moll, Albert E., 
Himwich, Harold E., & Saslow, George. (Eds.) 
Psychiatric research reports. Washington, D. C : 
American Psychiatric Association, Committee on Re- 
search, No. 1, July, 1955. $2.00 single copy.—This 
journal, established by the American Psychiatric As- 
sociation “as an additional medium for the publication 
of scientific papers reporting progress in research, 
such as those presented at regional conferences which 
the Association sponsors jointly with medical schools 
and similar agencies several times each year,” is 
edited by the members of the Committee on Research. 
—L. A. Pennington. 

2067. Kinney, M. M., et al. Mental health book 
review index. Psychol. Newslir, NYU, 1957, 8(3), 
Suppl. No. 3, 27 p.—‘‘The . . . index lists references 
to signed book reviews appearing in 3 or more of 72 
journals beginning January 1955... .” 197 refer- 
ences.—M. S. Mayzner. 


ORGANIZATIONS 


2068. Bennett, Chester C., & Kaye, Joyce B. 
(Boston U., Mass.) Participation in the APA. 
Amer. Psychologist, 1956, 11, 145-147.—It is sug- 
gested that participation in APA affairs is confined 
to a decreasing proportion of the membership, now 
less than 3%, although participation involves an in- 
creasing number of members.—S. J. Lachman. 

2069. Deignan, Stella Leche. The bio-sciences 
information exchange of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion: a clearinghouse for research in the bio- 
sciences. Amer. Psychologist, 1956, 11, 141-144.— 
The exchange serves as “ . a clearinghouse for 
current research . . . work just beginning or not 
yet ready for publication.” Its functions and opera- 
tions are described.—S. J. Lachman. 

2070. Tyler, Ralph W. Study center for be- 
havioral scientists. Science, 1955, 123, 405-408.— 
The Center for Advanced Study in the Behavioral 
Sciences is a place where each year 50 selected stu- 
dents of human behavior come on postdoctoral fel- 
lowships to study individually and with others in 
seeking to broaden and deepen their competence. The 
center was established by the Ford Foundation as 
one major means for the further development of the 
behavioral sciences. The process of selecting be- 
havioral scientists and the program of activities car- 
ried on at the center are considered. Evaluation for 
the purposes of finding out “. . . whether the center 
... is really contributing to the development . . . of be- 
havioral scientists” and for purposes of guiding “. . . 
the planning and operation of the center” is discussed. 
—S. J. Lachman. 


History & BrocraPuy 


2071. ————. Luigi Leone Thurstone. Ne- 
crologio. (L. L. Thurstone. Obituary.) Boll. 
Psicol. Sociol. appl., 1955, No. 12, 26.—Obituary. 

2072. —————._ Robert Lindner, Ph.D., 1914 
1956. J. soc. Ther., 1956, 2, 122.—Obituary. 
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2073. Baumgarten, F. Prof. Dr. Géza Révész. 
Mensch u. Arbeit, 1956, 8(1/2), 18-21.—Obituary. 

2074. Berger, Joseph. The destiny and motiva- 
tion of Dr. A. A. Roback; a critical essay. Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Schoenhof’s, 1957. 52 p. $1.00.— 
An appreciation. 

2075. Birch, L. B. List of publications by C. W. 
Valentine. Brit. J. educ. Pychol., 1956, 26, 3-7.— 
69-item bibliography comprising all of Valentine's 
publications from 1911 to 1954. 

2076. Burnham, John Chynoweth. (Stanford U., 
Calif.) The beginnings of psychoanalysis in the 
United States. Amer. /mago, 1956, 13, 65-68.—The 
first reference in the United States to the work of 
Breuer and Freud on hypnosis was a notice by Wil- 
liam James appearing in 1894 in the third issue of 
The Psychological Review. In 1895 the physician 
R. T. Edes and the neurologist B. Onuf separately 
called attention to Freud’s work. In 1896, C. H. 
Hughes, editor of The Alienist and Neurologist, de- 
nounced some of Freud’s views. Not until 1906 did 
the term “psychoanalysis” appear in print in the 
United States—W. A. Varvel. 

2077. Burt, Cyril. The contributions of Pro- 
fessor C. W. Valentine to psychology. Brit. J. 
educ. Psychol., 1956, 26, 8-14.—The more important 
publications, both articles and books, are reviewed 
briefly. 

2078. Busnelli, Claudio. (Rome U., Italy.) As- 
petti e problemi degli studi di psicologia genetica 
e dell’eta evolutiva in Italia oggi. (Aspects and 


problems of the studies of genetic and child psychol- 


ogy in present day Italy.) Arch. Psicol. Neur. Psich., 
1956, 17, 3-16.—It was in 1955 that two new uni- 
versity titles (libera docenza) were introduced in 
Italy, namely child psychology and infantile neuro- 
psychiatry. This indicates the progress and official 
recognition of the work in these fields. The author 
traces the historic development of child psychology 
and gives data on various Italian centers for the 
study of the child. The work of Gemelli, Della Volta, 
A. Marzi, G. Zecca, Banissoni, Canestrelli, Ponzo, 
Valentini, Massucco-Costa, and others is indicated. 
The author states that the study of the child is an 
important undertaking and that, in Italy, due to uni 
versity tradition it will not result in a narrow orienta- 
tion. 92-item bibliography. French, English, and 
German summaries.—A. Manoil. 

2079. Carlson, Eric T. (Cornell U. Med. Coil., 
New York.) Amariah Brigham: I. Life and works. 
Amer. J. Psychiat., 1956, 112, 831-836.—Biography 
and bibliography. 

2080. Clothier, Robert C. (Rutgers U., New 
Brunswick, N. J.) W.D. Scott, pioneer in applied 
psychology. Science, 1956, 123, 408-409.—Obituary. 

2081. D[oolittle], H[ilda]. Tribute to Freud; 
with unpublished letters by Freud to the author. 
New York: Pantheon, 1956. ix, 180 p. $2.50.— 
The analysis of a poetess (the author) by Freud when 
he was 77 and the analysand 47 is recounted not in 
a precise historical sense, but in a series of poetic 
impressions. Nine heretofore unpublished letters from 
Freud to the author are included in the appendix.— 
N. H. Pronko. 

2082. Eliasberg, W. G. Allgemeine 4rztliche 
Gesellschaft fiir Psychotherapie, 1926-31. History 
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of the six congresses. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1956, 112, 
738-740.—A historical sketch is presented of the de- 
velopment of basic principles of psychotherapy dur- 
ing the six sessions of the General Medica! Congress 
for Psychotherapy in Germany from April 1926-31. 
—WN. H. Pronko. 

2083. Flicker, David J. Crawford N. Baganz, 
M.D., 1905-1955. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1956, 112, 767- 
768.—-Dbituary. 

2084. Freeman, Walter. Egas Moniz, 1874-1955. 
A.M.A. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 1956, 75, 329-330.— 
Obituary. 

2085. Freeman, Walter. 
1955): his life and work. 
112, 769-772.—Obituary. 

2086. Freud, Sigmund. Report on my studies 
in Paris and Berlin (1886). /nt. J. Psycho-Anal., 
1956, 37, 2-7.—The report by Freud of the studies 
he made under a 6-months travelling bursary to the 
Salpetriere, where he was deeply influenced by Char- 
cot. When he arrived in Paris his interest revolved 
mainly around the nervous system; by the time he 
left he had become engrossed in the psychological 
problems of hysteria and hypnosis.—G. Elias. 

2087. Harms, Ernest. Simon-Andred Tissot 
(1728-1797) : the Freudian before Freud. Amer. J. 
Psychiat., 1956, 112, 744.—A historical note on Tissot 
develops the thesis that Tissot presented “basic 
Freudian concepts” almost 150 years ago in his 
Traite—N. H. Pronko, 

2088. Hart, Henry Harper. In memorian, 
Clements Collard Fry. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 
1956, 26, 188-189.—Obituary. 

2089. Hoagland, Hudson, & Mitchell, R. T. 
William John Crozier: 1892-1955. Amer. J. Psy- 
chol., 1956, 69, 135-138.—Obituary. 

2090. Jones, Ernest. The inception of “Totem 
and taboo.” IJnt. J. Psycho-Anal., 1956, 37, 34-35. 
—Freud’s supreme confidence in his work, “Totem 
and taboo,” was replaced by doubts shortly after pub-. 
lication. The support of Jones, Ferenczi, and others 
in his circle renewed his confidence in the book’s 
thesis—G. Elias. 

2091. Lawton, George. Straight to the heart; 
a personal account of thoughts and feelings while 
undergoing heart surgery. New York: Interna- 
tional Universities Press, 1956. xxii, 347 p. $5.00. 
—13 chapters, followed by a supplement by Ethel 
Lawton, present this psychologist’s autobiographical 
account of “the whole ordeal of cardiac surgery.”— 
L. A. Pennington. 

2092. Mann, Thomas. Freud and the future. 
Int. J. Psycho-Anal., 1956, 37, 106-115.—Freud’s 
thinking can be related to the writings of Nietzsche, 
Schopenhauer, and Kierkegaard, although Freud 
owed nothing to these writers. Freud’s concern with 
the psychology of the myth, culminating in his work, 
“Totem and taboo,” is akin to the novelist’s and 
poet’s concern with the same area. Psycho-analysis is 
apt to heal not only individuals but society, too, by 
leading it to a future freed from fear and hate.—G. 
Elias. 

2093. Miles, Walter R. Carl Emil Seashore, 
1866-1949. Nat. Acad. Sci. Biogr. Mem., 1956, 29, 
265-316.—Biographical memoir of Dean Seashore 
with portrait and 241-item bibliography. 


Egas Moniz (1874- 
Amer. J. Psychiat., 1956, 
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2094. Miles, Walter R. Raymond Dodge, 1871- 
1942. Nat. Acad. Sci. Biogr. Mem., 1956, 29, 65- 
122.—Biographical memoir of Professor Dodge with 
portrait and 86-item bibliography. 

2095. Mitra, S. C. Dr. Girindrasekhar Bose. 
Educ. & Psychol., Delhi, 1954, 1(1), 63-64.—Obitu- 
ary. 

2096. Moody, R. L. Elizabeth Norman, 1900- 
1955. Brit. J. med. Psychol., 1956, 29, 1-2.—Obitu- 
ary. 

2097. Pareek, Udai. (Central Inst. Education, 
Dethi-8, India.) Britain men manovigyan. (Psy- 
chology in Great Britain.) Jan Shikshan, 1955, 7 
(4), 16-22; 7(5), 9-15—The modern trends in 
British Psychology have been discussed. The fields 
covered are educational psychology (with a special 
emphasis on intelligence testing), industrial psychol- 
ogy (including vocational guidance), psychology ap- 
plied to military affairs, social psychology and psy- 
chiatry.—U. Pareek. 

2098. Pareek, Udai. (Central Inst. Education, 
Delhi, India.) Germany men manovigyan ki sthiti. 
(The present position of psychology in Germany.) 
Jan Shikshan, 1955, 7(3), 3-9.—Psychology in Ger- 
many has suffered from the impact of fascism. Psy- 
chologists fell prey to this ideology as far back as 
1915, though some of them resisted the totalitarian 
attitude. A great set-back was felt by psychology 
during the two wars. Against this background the 
author describes the present state and presents the 
current trends in German psychology. The major 


work being done at the prominent centers and uni- 
versity departments is described—U. Pareek. 


2099. Pear, T. H. Dr. John Carl Flugel. Brit. 
J. Psychol., 1956, 47, 1-4.—Obituary and portrait. 

2100. Piéron, Henry. (U. Paris, France.) Géza 
Révész: 1878-1955. Amer. J. Psychol., 1956, 69, 
139-141.—Obituary. 

2101. Redlich, F. C. Clements C. Fry, M.D., 
1892-1955. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1956, 112, 767.— 
Obituary. Portrait, frontispiece. 

2102. Roback, A. A. Freudiana; including un- 
published letters from Freud, Havelock Ellis, Pav- 
lov, Bernard Shaw, Romain Rolland, et al. Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Sci-Art Publishers, 1957. 240 p. 
$5.00.—The 23 chapters of this book include the cor- 
respondence between the author and others on the 
general topic of human behavior in relation to psy- 
choanalysis. The letters are individually discussed 
thereby giving historical perspective to their con- 
tent.—L. A. Pennington. 

2103. Roy, P. K. Godfrey Thomson. Educ. & 
Psychol., Delhi, 1955, 2(2), 52-54.—Obituary. 

2104. Sastry, N. S. N. Trends of psychological 
research in India. /ndian J. Psychol., 1955, 30, 25- 
33.—In 1905 Mukherji at the Calcutta University set 
up psychology modeled on the curricula of German 
and American universities. Similar departments 
have since been instituted in many Indian universi- 
ties. In 1926 the Jndian Journal of Psychology com- 
menced publication. Since that time there has been 
extensive research in experimental psychology and in 
testing, and especially in adapting tests to Indian 
populations. Bose has introduced the psychoanalytic 
influence. Experimental work has dealt with the 
psycho-galvanic reflex, reaction time, and learning. 
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Animal psychology, abnormal psychology, and indus- 
trial psychology have been somewhat neglected.— 
H. Wunderlich. 


2105. Sutherland, J. D. John Carl Flugel, 1884- 
1955. Brit. J. med. Psychol., 1956, 29, 1.—Obituary. 


2106. Tyson, Alan, & Strachey, James. A 
chronological hand list of Freud’s work. /nt. J. 
Psycho-Anal., 1956, 37, 19-33.—A complete list of all 
of Freud’s writings published before November 1955. 
Some publications to be published after that date are 
also included.—G. Elias. 


2107. Wolfle, Dael. (A.A.A.S., Washington, D. 
C.) Louis Leon Thurstone: 1887-1955. Amer. J. 
Psychol., 1956, 69, 131-134.—Obituary; portrait 
(frontispiece ). 


PROFESSIONAL PROBLEMS OF PSYCHOLOGY 


2108. Abbele, E. L’uso dei reattivi mentali e i 
diritti di copyright. (The use of mental tests and 
the copyright.) Boll. Psicol. Sociol. appl., 1955, Nos. 
9, 10, 11, 104-110.—The problem of copyright in the 
area of standardized tests is analyzed in detail as 
raised by A. Gemelli—A. Manoil. 

2109. Ausubel, David P. (U. Illinois, Urbana.) 
Relationships between psychology and psychiatry : 
the hidden issues. Amer. Psychologist, 1956, 11, 99- 
105.—The “. . . underlying bases of friction between 
professions of psychology and psychiatry” are ex- 
plored. Friction emanating from psychiatry stems 
from the medical pretense of omniscience, an elevated 
regard for the M.D. degree, and the psychiatrist’s 
position as “. .. low man on the medical totem pole.” 
Activities of psychologists entering private practice 
represent “. . . an economic threat to psychiatrists.” 
The “psychiatrist’s theoretical dogmatism . . . can be 
attributed to lack of training and sophisticiation in 
the content and methods of psychology.” Friction 
emanating from psychology stems from a claim to 
omniscience, an elevated regard for the degree in 
psychology, and psychologists trained in areas other 
than clinical becoming clinical psychologists “. . . by 
fiat alone. . . .”—S. J. Lachman. 

2110. Bloomberg, Wilfred. (Chm.) Psychiatry, 
the press, and the public: problems in communica- 
tion. Washington, D. C.: American Psychiatric 
Association, 1956. xiv, 66 p.—This is a report of a 
conference on special problems of communicating 
psychiatric subject matter to the public. Public atti- 
tudes about psychiatry, characteristics of psychiatric 
subject matter affecting its communication to the 
public, specific difficulties encountered by psychiatrists 
and communicators working together, public rela- 
tions techniques, and psychiatry’s problems in public 
relations were discussed.—A. J. Sprow. 

2111. Brody, Eugene B. (Yale U., New Haven, 
Conn.) Interprofessional relations or psycholo- 
gists and psychiatrists are human too, only more 
so. Amer. Psychologist, 1956, 11, 105-111.—‘Prob- 
lems of interprofessional relations have been more 
productive of furor than fact.” ‘Graduate students 
in psychology are expected to be skeptical and ques- 
tioning; medical students begin their training with 
the absorption of static anatomical knowledge which 
has undergone little change in years.” Psychiatry 
“". . seems to represent the established order, and 
clinical psychology the force which seeks to change 
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it.” Conflicts stemming from differences in pro- 
fessional and social roles, from differences in pro- 
fessional training and potential roles, from differences 
in the preparation for and practice of pychotherapy, 
and from problems of collaborative research are dis- 
cussed. Prospects for the future are considered.— 
S. J. Lachman. 


2112. Buxton, Claude E. (Yale U., New Haven, 
Conn.) Issues in undergraduate education in psy- 
chology. Amer. Psychologist, 1956, 11, 84-95.—A 
number of specific questions are raised and discussed 
with regard to the role of psychology in the under- 
graduate college “contributing to the development of 
the well-rounded individual.” Among those discussed 
are: Who is responsible for planning the over-all un- 
dergraduate program in psychology? Who is re- 
sponsible for the objectives of a single course in the 
psychology program? Should courses be student 
centered or content-centered? Questions relating to 
the role of psychological theory, the stress on special 
psychological vocabulary, the desirability of placing 
psychological concepts in an historical perspective in 
an undergraduate curriculum are considered, as are 
several other issues regarding recruitment for gradu- 
ate training.—S. J. Lachman. 

2113. C., D. Inflazione degli articoli scientifici. 
(Inflation of scientific articles.) Arch. Psicol. Neur. 
Psich., 1955, 16, 604.—The 10 rules proposed by the 
American Association of Scientific Authors, concern- 
ing the excessive number of scientific articles, are ap- 
plicable to all areas of scientific endeavor and in all 
countries. In Italy the greatest problem seems to be 


the number of publications required for various pub- 


lic examinations. For certain academic positions, 
certain candidates have up to 300 publications. The 
problem of the inflation of scientific articles as ap- 
plied to Italy is being raised —A. Manoil. 

2114. Clark, Kenneth E. America’s psycholo- 
gists; a survey of a growing profession. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: American Psychological Association, 
Inc., 1957. ix, 247 p. $1.00.—A survey of psychol- 
ogy in the mid-twentieth century is presented through 
a description of the individuals who are active in the 
profession and their activities. Among the various 
topics covered are: Development and present status 
of American psychology; present status of significant 
contributors to psychological science; background and 
early training of psychologists; graduate training and 
the first five years after the doctorate; differences be- 
tween psychologists in various areas of specialization ; 
follow-up of persons receiving BA and MA degrees 
in psychology; the utilization of psychological tech- 
niques in the United States; survey of first-year grad- 
uate students in psychology, and lastly, summary 
thoughts are presented and the implications of this 
survey's findings for psychology’s problems and fu- 
ture are indicated—V. M. Staudt. 


2115. Flood, Peter. (Ed.) New problems in 
medical ethics. (3d ser.) Westminster, Md.: New- 
man Press, 1956. iv, 299 p. $4.50.—Six monographs 
from Cahiers Laénnec, translated from French and 
bound together. Three, on castration, dissolution of 
marriage, and euthanasia, are devoted to the moral 
theology of the questions. Three involve more psy- 
chological and psychiatric points of view: Psycho- 
analysis and moral conscience, Psychasthenia, and 
Pain, to each of which physiologists, psychiatrists, 


GENERAL 


psychoanalysts, and moralists contribute chapters.— 
W. L. Wilkins. 

2116. Freud, Sigmund. On the teaching of 
psycho-analysis in universities (1918). Jmnt. J. 
Psycho-Anal., 1956, 37, 14-15.—A university stands 
to gain by including the teaching of psychoanalysis 
in its curriculum despite the fact that the teaching 
can be given only by means of theoretical lectures. 
The university teaching will not make a_ psycho- 
analyst out of the medical student, but it will teach 
him important essentials of the field.—G. Elias. 

2117. Hunt, William A. (Northwestern U., 
Evanston, lil.) The clinical psychologist. Spring- 
field, Ill.: Charles C Thomas, 1956. xi, 206 p. $5.50. 
—‘“The first section deals with the background of 
general psychology from which clinical psychology 
has developed as a specialty, with the professional 
duties of the clinical psychologist, and with his train- 
ing. In the second section | have attempted an in- 
tegration of American psychology in terms of an 
experimental, physiological tradition that made possi- 
ble the emergence of a scientific clinical psychology 
that could work closely with medicine. In the third 
section I have . . . discussed in practical fashion the 
relations between psychiatry and psychology.” 60 
references. 

2118. Kelly, George A. (Ohio State U., Colum- 
bus.) Issues: hidden or mislaid. American Psy- 
chologist, 1956, 11, 112-113.—‘“When two professions 
find themselves working at cross purposes they can, 
if they look closely, observe that there are several 
courses open to them.” Recently the two APAs have 
gone on record as favoring the same kind of legisla- 
tion for psychologists. Among the still smouldering 
“squabbles” is “. . . the right to administer the sacra- 
ment of psychotherapy.” We “. . . need to keep test- 
ing and remodelling our issues with psychiatry until 
we construct those upon which our mutual difficulties 
can be intelligently resolved.”—S. J. Lachman. 

2119. Mathewson, Robert H., & Rochlin, Isaiah. 
(Bd Higher Educ, New York.) Analysis of un- 
structured self-appraisal: a technique in counselor 
education. J. counsel. Psychol., 1956, 3, 32-36.— 
A technique is described for increasing counselor 
trainees’ understanding, in the early stages of train- 
ing, of the client’s perception of the world. ‘“Funda- 
mentally, the technique involves close-structured analy- 
ses of recorded initial interviews."—M. M. Reece. 

2120. Mitra, Shib K. (/ndian Statistical Insti- 
tute, Calcutta.) Roles available to psychologists in 
the draft plan-frame of the second five-year plan. 
J. Educ. & Psychol., Baroda, 1956, 13, 208—212.—An 
attempt is made to derive the roles available to psy- 
chologists from the recommendations proposed by 
Prof. Mahalanobis. The main functions of psycholo- 
gists, arising directly from the plan, are psychometric 
activity, guidance, and counselling. “Other func- 
tions, though not so clear, are those involved in social 
and clinical work. . . . The only other roles available 
in the plan are those of psychologists in research and 
training. ...” The formation of a central board of 
psychologists and uniform standards is recommended 
to help psychology achieve the status of a scientific 
profession.—D. Lebo. 

2121. Newland, T. Ernest. (U. Jllinois, Urbana.) 
Formalized psychological services in state educa- 
tion programs. Amer. Psychologist, 1956, 11, 136—- 
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140.—In recent years “state regulations have played 
a major part in determining the nature of local school 
requirements” for psychologists. States having for- 
mally legislated provisions for school psychologists, 
states formally recognizing qualifications of school 
psychologists, professional training requirements for 
different levels of persons rendering psychological 
service in schools, and required supervised practicum 
or internship experience are discussed. The certifica- 
tion of school psychologists as teachers, the renewal 
of certification of school psychologists, the kinds of 
psychological services provided or used, the apparent 
absence of a sensitivity to a need for school psycho- 
logical services, and the various titles by which psy- 
chologists are designated in school law or official 
statements are considered.—S. J. Lachman. 


2122. Pasquasy, R. Le statut du psychologue. 
(Legalizing the psvchologist.) Bull. Orient. scol. 
profess., 1955, 4, 99-100.—A notice reproducing a 
resolution of the Belgian Psychological Association, 
which desires that the practice of applied psychology 
be confined to those who have had special training 
in psychology and have received a university degree. 
—R. Piret. 


2123. Pfaffmann, Carl, & Schlosberg, Harold. 
(Brown U., Providence, R. I.) The identification 
and criticism of ideas: a new approach to the in- 
troductory covrse in psychology. Amer. Psycholo- 
gist, 1956, 11, 78-83.—The objective of this course at 
Brown University, part of a general education pro- 
gram, is to discover vital concepts and ideas of long 
range significance, and to “analyze their origin and 
consistency, interpret their meaningfulness and the 
Class 


relationship which they bear to experience.” 
enrollment was limited to 20 per section of students 
in the upper half of the entering class based on en- 


trance examination score. Course conduct was dis- 
cussion rather than lecture type, three hours per week, 
plus a two hour laboratory. An historical systematic 
approach emphasizing hehaviorism and psychoanaly- 
sis was emploved. A prospectus of the course is re- 
produced and four core books for student reading are 
indicated.—S. J. Lachman. 


2124. Rodger, Alec. The psycholovist and so- 
ciety. Occup. Psychol., 1956, 30, 43-46—For the 
best interests of both the psychologist and his em- 
ployer, professional training should be developed 
more extensively and more thoroughly. Only in this 
way can the psychologist hope to operate at a level 
of competence which the community has the right to 
expect.—G. S. Speer. 


2125. Rubin, Eli Z. (Brown U., Providence, R. 
I.) Opportunities for clinical psychologists in 
residential treatment centers. Amer. Psycholo- 
gist, 1956, 11, 97-98.—“Residential treatment centers 
are rapidly becoming one of the most important de- 
velopments in the treatment of emotionally disturbed 
children. There is, of course, still a serious shortage 
of these inpatient facilities. . . . Residential treatment 
provides a service for children who cannot be ade- 
quately treated elsewhere. . . . Activities carried on 
at the Emma Pendleton Bradley Home. . . illustrate 
some of the opportunities for psychologists in resi- 
dential treatment centers.” The role of the psycholo- 
gist in diagnosis and psychotherapy is discussed. 
Clinical psychology will play a major role in the de- 
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velopment of residential treatment center facilities — 
S. J. Lachman. 

2126. Ruja, Harry. (San Diego State Coll., Calif.) 
Productive psychologists. Amer. Psychologist, 
1956, 11, 148-149.—Frequency of citation is sug- 
gested “. . . as an instrument for facilitating the as- 
sessment of the influence of a psychologist and of 
identifying his most influential work.”—S. J. Lach- 
man. 

2127. Super, Donald E. (Columbia U., New 
York.) Getting out of an occupation. Personn. 
Guid. J., 1956, 34, 491-493.—This is a brief discus- 
sion of what some psychologists have done, and what 
others may do, on retirement.—G. S. Speer. 

2128. Tower, L. E. (Chm.) Psychoanalytic cur- 
ricula—principles and structure. /. Amer. psycho- 
anal, Ass., 1956, 4, 149-161.—The psychoanalytic stu- 
dent frequently lacks a sound foundation in clinical 
psychiatry and is overly and prematurely preoccupied 
with unconscious content. Supervision of psycho- 
therapy will demonstrate differences between psy- 
choanalysis and psychotherapy. There is too much 
reliance on the teaching value of the personal analy- 
sis, as distinguished from its therapeutic value. There 
must be a careful and repeated evaluation of training 
analysts. We lack reliable techniques to assess the 
student’s progress.—D. Prager. 

2129. Viteles, Morris S. The psycholozist and 
society. Proc. 1955 inzit. Conf. test. Probl., Educ. 
Test. Serv., 1956, 78-90.—There is an “. . . increas- 
ing tendency on the part of the psychologist to inject 
value judgments in a manner that make it increas- 
ingly difficult, esvecially for the lavman, to determine 
when the psychologist is dealing with facts and prin- 
ciples derived from experiments, or when he is merely 
presenting his own value judgments.”—R. L. Mc- 
Cornack. 

2130. Weisskopf-Joelson, Edith. (Purdue U., 
Lafayette, Ind.) Some speculations concerning 
the selection of clinical psychologists. /. abnorm. 
soc. Psychol., 1955, 51, 697-699.—The author makes 
the point that clinical work and scientific research 
require different intellectual orientations on the part 
of the psvchologist. The ability to be effective and 
feel comfortable when assuming either attitude is a 
trait to look for in the selection of clinical psycholo- 
gists —L. R. Zeitlin. 


(See also abstracts 2068, 2970, 3259, 3635, 
3705, 3830) 
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2131. Bliss. Eugene L., Migeon, Claude J., 
Branch, C. H. Harden, & Samuels, Leo T. (U. 
Utah, Salt Lake City.) Reaction of the adrenal 
cortex to emotional stress. Psychosom. Med., 1956, 
18, 56-76.—Adrenocortical reaction to a variety of 
“natural” and experimental stress situations was stud- 
ied by the use of a number of classes of subjects. 
The affective disturbances aroused were accompanied 
by “consistent but modest increases in the 17-hydroxy- 
corticosteroids in the blood and urine . these 
changes were less than those observed following the 
intravenous administration of ACTH, insulin, or 
electroshock treatment and moderate exercise.”—L, 
A. Pennington. 
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2132. Brothers, Joyce Diane. (Columbia U., New 
York.) An investigation of avoidance anxiety, and 
escape behavior in human subjects as measured 
by action potentials in muscle. Genet. Psychol. 
Monogr., 1956, 53, 75-118.—Thirty-four female col- 
lege students served as subjects in this study of avoid- 
ance, anxiety, and escape behavior as measured by 
action potentials from the major flexor and extensor 
muscles in the right forearm. The experimental 
situation involved variations of a tone presentation 
followed in eight seconds by a shock of brief duration. 
Anxiety was defined as the variation when the shock 
could be neither escaped nor avoided. The findings, 
presented in detail, are too complex to permit a brief 
summary.—G. G. Thompson. 

2133. Brown, John L., & Lechner, Marian. 
(Aviat. Med. Accel. Lab., U. S. Naval Air Devel. 
Cen., Johnsville, Pa.) Acceleration and human per- 
formance. J. Aviat. Med., 1956, 27, 32-49.—A re- 
view of the literature reveals “a number of serious 
gaps in our knowledge of even the most elementary 
aspects of sensory function and the mechanics of 
motor performance as they are related to accelera- 
tion. Virtually no serious attempt has been made to 
investigate the effects of acceleration on complex 
functions involving higher mental processes. . . . The 
apparent lack of adequate information regarding ex- 
actly what performance may be required of a pilot 
exposed to acceleration is a serious problem. Such 
information must be obtained before basic data can be 
usefully employed.” 98 references.—J. M. Vander- 
plas. 

2134. Dempsey, Charles A., Greiner, Theodore 


H., Burch, Neil R., Chiles, Dean, & Steel, Jack. 
(Aero Med. Lab., Wright-Patterson AFB, O.) The 
human factors in long range flight. J. Aviat. Med., 
1956, 27, 18-22.—“The human factor problems of per- 
formance, personal maintenance and measurement of 
stress and fatigue were studied during fifty-six hours 
continuous confinement in a grounded F-84 aircraft 


cockpit. Performance deterioration was associated 
with changes in bio-electric measurements which ob- 
jectively reflect state of consciousness. Results show 
that current jet aircraft cockpits are habitable for 
fifty-six hours without major physiological stress if 
limited protective equipment is employed.”—J. M. 
Vanderplas. 

2135. Eichhorn, Ralph, & Tracktir, Jack. (Bay- 
lor U. Coll. Med., Houston, Tex.) The effects of 
hypnosis upon gastric secretion. /. Amer. Soc. psy- 
chosom. Dent., 1956, 3, 3-7.—The eftects of the use of 
a standardized method of hypnotic induction on gas- 
tric secretion was investigated in 24 medical and den- 
tal students with an average age of 22.5 years. Sig- 
nificant differences were found between hypnotic and 
pre- and post-hypnotic free HCl, total acid, pepsin. 
and volume. The tendency was for hypnosis alone 
to decrease various measures of gastric secretion.— 
1, H. Manhold, Jr. 

2136. Fuller, Paul Raymond. An investigation 
of some of the physiological and psychological ef- 
fects of sub-shock doses of insulin. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1956, 16, 570.—Abstract. 

2137. Guberniev, M. A., Kovyrev, I. G., & Usha- 
kova, M. D. Ob izmenenii soderzhaniia polinu- 
kleotidov i nukleotidov (ATF) v pishchevaritel’- 
nykh zhelezakh pri uslovno-bezuslovnom razdra- 
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zhenii. (On changes in the content of polynucleotides 
and nucleotides (AFT) in the alimentary glands on 
conditioned-unconditioned stimulation.) Zh. wyssh. 
nervn. Deiatel’., 1955, 5(3), 406-414.—Data on con- 
ditioned changes in the polynucleotide and nucleotide 
content of pancreatic and salivary secretions are de- 
tailed. Among the stimuli employed are vagal dis- 
charge and secretin. The substances studied are 
desoxyribonucleonic acid, ribonucleonic acid, and 
adenosyntriphosphoric acid.—/. D. London. 

2138. Heymans, C., & de Vleeschhouwer, G. R. 
(U. Ghent, Belgium.) Visceral receptors. Annu. 
Rev. Physiol., 1956, 18, 387-408.—A critical review 
of the literature covering cardiovascular receptors, 
pulmonary receptors, and abdominal receptors. 148 
references.—M. J. Wayner, Jr. 

2139. Jenerick, Howard Peter. (Mass. Inst. 
Technol., Cambridge.) The relations between pre- 
potential, resting potential, and latent period in 
frog muscle fibers. J. gen. Physiol., 1956, 39, 773- 
787.—The magnitude of the prepotential varied with 
the resting potential. A large prepotential or cathodal 
depolarization was required to excite a fiber with 
high resting potential. If the calcium ion concentra- 
tion was increased the adequate prepotential of de- 
polarized fibers became strongly dependent upon the 
latency. Fibers with large or normal resting po- 
tentials responded repetitively during the passage 
of long duration shock. The so-called critical mem- 
brane potential was not independent of the resting 
potential —S. S. Marzolf. 

2140. Kerr, A. C. (U. Glasgow, Scotland.) The 
effect of mental stress on the eosinophil leucocyte 
count in man. Quart. J. exp. Physiol., 1956, 41, 18 
24.—Four eosinophil counts were made on each sub- 
ject in each of three groups (E, O, M) of dental 
students at hourly intervals while group E was being 
examined in operative dental surgery, group O was 
practicing operative dental surgery, and group M was 
practicing dental mechanics. Eosinophil counts in 
groups O and M appeared to show random fluctua- 
tions. In group E the counts of four subjects showed 
a steady fall, while the counts of the fifth subject 
showed almost no change. The first four were judged 
by observers to be “suffering from considerable men- 
tal stress,” while the fifth was judged to be “un- 
worried” and “very confident.”—J. L. Brown. 


2141. Lee, J. Warren. (Southern U., Baton 
Rouge, La.) A study of the inheritance of certain 
tongue characters in 72 pairs of Negro twins. J. 
Hered., 1956, 47, 17-19.—In a group of 72 pairs of 
school-age Negro twins, 22 were identical, 30 non- 
identical but same sex, and 18 non-identical and un- 
like sex. The identical set showed 95.5% concordance 
for tongue-rolling, 95.5% for tongue-folding, and 
90.9% for ability to taste PTC; while the percentages 
for corresponding groups among the non-identicals, 
same sex, were 84.4, 90.7, 84.4; and for the non- 
identicals, opposite sex, 88.9, 88.9, and 77.8. 9 refer- 
ences.—G. C. Schwesinger. 

2142. Maliukina, G. A. Rezul’taty izucheniia 
fiziologii analizatora bokovoi linii ryb metodom 
uslovnykh refleksov. (Results of study of the physi- 
ology of the lateral-line analyzer in fishes by the 
method of conditioned reflexes.) Zh. vyssh. nervn. 
Deiatel’., 1955, 5(3), 426-429.—The lateral line in 
carp is an organ sensitive to “vibrations of the lowest 
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auditory frequencies and those of the infra-auditory.” 
Denervation of this organ leads to complete disap- 
pearance of conditioned reflexes involving its action. 
Conditioned differentiations can be developed to vi- 
brations differing by as little as 3 cycles per second. 
The common origin of the lateral-line and auditory 
analyzers in fish is held to be demonstrated.—/. D. 
London. 

2143. Malmo, Robert B. Physiological study of 
personal interaction. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1956, 112, 
934—935.—Abstract. 

2144. Shaw, F. H., Simon, Shirley E., & John- 
stone, B. M. (U. Melbourne, Australia.) The non- 
correlation of bioelectric potentials with ionic 
gradients. J. gen. Physiol., 1956, 40, 1-17.—Analysis 
of sartorius muscles for sodium and potassium ions 
revealed wide variation in the content of the former 
but comparatively uniform content of the latter. Rest- 
ing and action potentials of 77 muscles were recorded 
and the muscles analyzed. There is no correlation 
between the level of intracellular sodium and the over- 
shoot. The apparent correlation between potassium 
content and resting potential is found to be fortuitous 
when individual muscles are considered.—S. S. Mar- 
zolf. 

2145. Wenger, M. A., Jones, F. N., & Jones, M. 
H. (U. California, Los Angeles.) Physiological 
psychology. New York: Henry Holt, 1956. _ viii, 
472 p. $6.00.—This text was written for “a second 
course in introductory psychology.” The basic point 
of view “is that psychology is fundamentally a biologi- 
cal science.” The book is largely factual in character. 
The first 5 chapters of this 25 chapter text are con- 
cerned with basic biological processes emphasizing 
neuroanatomy, neurophysiology, and muscle action. 
The next 9 chapters are concerned with sensory proc- 
esses. Other chapters are concerned with the endo- 
crine system, reflexive behavior, autonomic functions, 
the organization of movement, cortical dynamics, mo- 
tivation, emotional behavior, psychosomatic problems, 
somatopsychological problems, and problems of physi- 
ological psychology. Chapter references are grouped 
in an appendix. A glossary of technical terms occu- 
pies 16 pages. 2 multicolored neuroanatomical draw- 
ings are within front and back covers.—S. J. Lach- 
man, 


(See also abstracts 1948, 2078, 2342, 2475, 2520, 
3305, 3313, 3465) 
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2146. Adelman, William J., Jr. (U. Rochester, 
N.Y.) The excitable properties of three types of 
motor axons. J. gen. Physiol., 1956, 40, 251-262.— 
Three anatomically different types of lobster motor 
axons show different excitabilities under identical 
conditions. “Openers,” which fired the longest trains 
of repetitive responses, also had the lowest rheobase 
values, longest utilization times, and the least ac- 
commodation. There is a relationship between the 
time course of the local potential and that of the 
excitatory state—S. S$. Marsolf. 

2147. Ahlquist, Raymond P. (Med. Coll. Georgia, 
Augusta.) Visceral functions of the nervous sys- 
tem. Annu. Rev. Physiol., 1956, 18, 339-358.—Per- 
tinent literature is discussed in terms of the follow- 
ing topics: Posterior pituitary, Hypothalamus, Sym- 
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pathetic nervous system, Adrenal medullary hormones, 
Circulating adrenergic hormones, Epinephrine versus 
levarterenol, Amine oxidase, Amines in tissue, Epi- 
nephrine, Levarterenol, Adrenergic blockade, Chlor- 
promazine, Veratrum alkaloids, Central cardiac ef- 
fects, Acetylcholine, Cholinesterases, and Dilator sub- 
stances. 138 references.—M. J. Wayner, Jr. 

2148. Airapet’iants, E. SH. Novye dannye po 
fiziologii vneshnikh i vnutrennikh analizatorov. 
(New data on the physiology of the external and in- 
ternal analyzers.) Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel’., 1955, 
5(5), 644-652.—Recently obtained data on the “inter- 
connection and interaction of . .. the signals [from 
the internal and external receptors] in the cortex of 
the brain” are presented. The “smooth flow of be- 
havioral acts” necessitates a “special cortical analysis 
and synthesis of the internal state and together with 
this the possession of definite apparatuses in the large 
hemispheres of the brain” which can “systematize the 
flow of impulses from the periphery of the great in- 
ternal territory of the organism.”—/. D. London. 

2149. Aird, R. B., Strait, L. A., Pace, J. W., 
Hrenoff, M. K., & Bowditch, Sylvia C. Neuro- 
physiologic effects of electrically induced convul- 
sions. A.M.A. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 1956, 75, 
371-378.—The purpose of this study was to determine 
whether changes in the concentration of cocaine as a 
tracer agent occurred in the central nervous system 
following a series of 12 electrically induced convul- 
sions in cats. “Significant and relatively persistent 
rises in concentration were found in the cortex . . . it 
was concluded that a series of electrically induced 
convulsions increased the permeability of the blood 
brain barrier.” The concept of cerebrovascular per- 
meability is discussed in relation to these and other 
findings. 51 references—L. A. Pennington. 


2150. Altamirano, Mario. (Columbia U., N. Y.) 
Electrical properties of the innervated membrane 
of the electroplax of electric eel. J. cell. comp. 
Physiol., 1955, 46, 249-277.—An isolated electroplax 
preparation is described. Average resting potential 
is 81 mV; average action potential is 154 mV. Elec- 
trical and functional properties are described.—A. C. 
Goldstein. 

2151. Biemond, A. (U. Clinic of Wilhelmina- 
Gasthuis, Amsterdam, The Netherlands.) The con- 
duction of pain above the level of the thalamus 
opticus. 4.M.A. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 1956, 75, 
231-244.—Medical, neurological, histological, and 
behavioral studies of 3 patients suffering from severe 
pain suggest the hypothesis that “actually a cortical 
pain projection is established . . . within the fissure 
of Sylvius.” These observations are discussed by re- 
view of recent literature. 22 references—L. A 
Pennington. 

2152. Birzis, Lucy, & Hemingway, Allan. (U. 
Calif. Sch. Med., Los Angeles.) Descending brain 
stem connections controlling shivering in cat. J. 
Neurophysiol., 1956, 19, 37-43.—‘‘More than 50 cats 
were tested for shivering ability (under light bar- 
biturate anesthesia) before and after making bilateral 
lesions at various levels of the brain stem and thoracic 
cord. The lesions which abolished shivering at each 
level defined a fairly discrete shivering ‘pathway’ 
from the posterior hypothalamus to the spinal cord. 
. .. It was concluded that the rubrospinal tract and 
the periventricular hypothalamic efferents are not in- 
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volved in shivering, but that the fibers controlling this 
function form part of the diffuse descending system 
from the hypothalamus.”—P. Ratoosh. 

2153. Brooks, Chandler McC., & Koizumi, 
Kiyomi. Origin of the dorsal root reflex. J. 
Neurophysiol., 1956, 19, 61-74.—“A study was made 
of the origin of the dorsal root reflex and evidence 
was found to support the concept that this reflex is a 
complex response originating from interaction be- 
tween afferent fiber terminals and interaction be- 
tween interneurons and these elements of afferent 
neurons.” 41 references.—P. Ratoosh. 

2154. Bulygin, I. A. Vliianie mekhanicheskikh 
razdrazhenii retseptorov zheludka na vysshuiu 
nervnuiu deiatel’nost’ sobak. (Influence of me- 
chanical stimulation of the receptors of the stomach 
on higher nervous activity in dogs.) Zh. wvyssh. 
nervn. Deiatel’., 1955, §5(5), 732-740.—Experimental 
data are adduced to show that the “stimulatory or 
inhibitory character of gastric interoceptive influence 
on alimentary conditioned reflexes” is determined by 
manv factors: character and magnitude of mechanical 
stimulation of the interocentors. strength of extero- 
centive conditioned stimuli, initial functional state 
of the cerebral cortex, and behavioral type of animal 
emploved as subject. The most important factor is 
magnitude of interoceptive stimulation: weak stimuli 
add to higher nervous activity; strong inhibit—J/. D. 
London. 


2155. Davis, Hallowell. Initiation of nerve im- 


pulses in the cochlea and other mechanoreceptors. 
J. cell. comp. Physiol., 1955, 46, 369-370.—Abstract. 
2156. Davis, R.. Hick, W. E.. & Welford, A. T. 


Comrents on “central inhibition: Some refrac- 
tory observations” by Alick Elithorn and Cath- 
erine Lawrence. Ouart. J. exp. Psychol., 1956, 8, 
39-41.—Two critical comments on a previously pub- 
lished report (see 30: 3914).—M. J. Wavyner, Jr. 

2157. Dell. Paul, & Bonvallet, Marthe. (Hdés- 
pital Henri Rousselle, Paris, France.) Somatic func- 
tions of the nervous system. Annu. Rev. Physiol., 
1956. 18, 309-338.—Material is reviewed and dis- 
cussed in terms of the following major systems: Spe- 
cific afferent svstems, Specific efferent systems, Some 
intracortical mechanisms, Nonspecific diffuse sys- 
tems, Caudal and cephalic influences of the brain stem 
reticular formations, Cerebellum, and the Limbic sys- 
tem. 374 references.—M. J. Wayner, Jr. 

2158. Doty, Robert W., & Bosma, James F. (U. 
Utah, Salt Lake City.) An _ electromyographic 
analysis of reflex deglutition. J. Neurophysiol., 
1956, 19, 44-60.—Electromyographic records were 
obtained from 22 muscles in the area of mouth. 
pharynx, and larynx of monkey, cat, and dog in re- 
sponse to tactile stimulation of the pharynx or elec- 
trical stimulation of the superior larvngeal nerve. 
Characteristics of the coordinative mechanism of re- 
flex deglutition are discussed.—P. Ratoosh. 

2159. Dun, F. T. The blockage of motor im- 
pulses in an asynchronized volley at the newro- 
muscular junction. J. cell. comp. Physiol., 1955, 
46, 348-350—The muscle action potential of frog 
sartorius muscle is smaller when properly timed im- 
pulses reach the muscle asvnchronously than when 
the vollevs are synchronized.—A. C. Goldstein. 

2160. Eccles, J. C., Fatt, P.. & Landgren, S. 
Central pathway for direct inhibitory action of 
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impulses in largest afferent nerve fibres to muscle. 
J. Neurophysiol., 1956, 19, 75-98.—“This investiga- 
tion is concerned with the central pathway for the 
so-called direct inhibitory action which impulses in 
the group Ia afferent fibres from annulo-spiral end- 
ings exert on motoneurones of antagonistic muscles. 
. . . It is shown that group Ia impulses excite syn- 
aptically special intermediate neurones, and that the 
properties of this synaptic relay conform with the 
known properties of the direct inhibitory pathway.” 
28 references.—P. Ratoosh. 


2161. Efimova. V. E., Glebova, N. F., & Orlova, 
M.I. Vliianie limonnika kitaiskogo i zhen’shenia 
na vysshuiu nervnuiu deiatel’nost’ sobaki. (In- 
fluence of Chinese lemon [fruit of bush belonging to 
magnolia family] and jénshén [ginseng] on higher 
nervous activity of the dog.) Zh. wyssh. nervn. 
Deiatel’., 1955, 5(5), 741-746.—Chinese lemon and 
ginseng have similar effects on the higher nervous 
activity of the dog and accelerate the development of 
differentiation. Both stimulants affect in the main 
the “process of internal inhibition,” occasioning its 
“intensification and concentration” and, in conse- 
quence. promoting the “equilibration of the processes 
of excitation and inhibition in the cortex of the 
brain.” Large doses of these substances may lead to 
the “development of extreme inhibition.” “Nor- 
malization of higher nervous activity” in the neurot- 
icized dog is assisted through dosage with Chinese 
lemon, but not with ginseng.—/. D. London. 


2162. Eegdahl. Richard H., Richards, John B., & 
Hume, David M. (National Naval Med. Cntr, Be- 
thesda, Md.) Effect of reserpine on adrenocortical 
function in unanesthetized dogs. Science, 1956, 
123, 418.—“Following reserpine administration, a 
marked increase in adrenal corticoid secretion was 
observed in all cases.” In four dogs the response was 
delayed from % to 3 hours after drug injection. 
“While it may be assumed that the increase in adrenal 
steroid secretion following reserpine injection is 
mediated by ACTH secreted from the adenohy- 
pophysis, the mechanism underlying the delay in re- 
sponse remains obscure.”—S. J. Lachman. 


2163. Ellingson, Robert J. (Nebraska Psychiatric 
Institute, Omaha.) Brain waves and problems of 
psychology. Psychol. Bull., 1956, 53, 1-34.—Since 
World War II numerous advances have been re- 
ported dealing with the relationships between brain 
waves and psychological processes. These studies 
are summarized and discussed under the categories 
of sleep and wakefulness, sensation, response proc- 
esses, perception, and complex processes. “Each new 
discovery seems to reveal the brain as an even more 
versatile organ than was previously appreciated. The 
major advances in the areas discussed have unques- 
tionably stemmed from the delineation of anatomical 
connections and physiological functions of the reticu- 
lar formation of the lower brain stem and the dif- 
fuse thalamic projection system.” 206 references.— 
R. Perloff. 

2164. French, J. D., Gernandt, B. E., & Living- 
ston. R. B. Regional differences in seizure sus- 
ceptibility in monkey cortex. A.M.A. Arch. Neurol. 
Psychiat., 1956, 75, 260-274.—Electrical stimulation, 
eventually involving point-wise the entire surface of 
the cerebral hemispheres in 8 monkeys, accompanied 
by electroencephalographic records showed “substan- 
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tial threshold differences relating to the production of 
seizure activity. The threshold of each area in the 
cortex of a single animal was found remarkably con- 
stant when retested . . . and excitation of comparable 
regions in different monkeys elicited singularly con- 
sistent results.” These “epileptogenic” zones were 
found in parts of the motor and premotor cortex, the 
posterior cingulate region, the superior temporal 
gyrus, and the parietal area. These and other find- 
ings are discussed with reference to recent literature 
on brain function and epilepsy. 37 references.—L. A. 
Pennington. 

2165. Fry, William J., & Dunn, Floyd. (U. Jlli- 
nois, Urbana.) Ultrasonic irradiation of the cen- 
tral nervc 1s system at high sound levels. J. acoust. 
Soc. Amer., 1956, 28, 12Y-131.—*High level ultra- 
sound produces, under properly controlied dosage con- 
ditions, selective changes in the central nervous sys- 
tem. The physical mechanism of the action of the 
sound requires elucidation. Some of the problems 
associated with determining the physical mechanism 
are discussed and a preparation and procedure are 
described which are appropriate for accurately de- 
termining dosage relations for such a study. The 
quantitative results obtained with this preparation are 
presented.”—/. Pollack. 

2166. Gerard, R. W., & Geiger, A. 
gan, Ann Arbor.) Brain fuel and function. 
ence, 1956, 123, 673.—Abstract. 

2167. Grenell, R. G., Jr. (U. Maryland, Balti- 
more.), Mendelson, J., & McElroy, W. D. Neuro- 
nal metabolism and ATP synthesis in narcosis. 
J. cell. comp. Physiol., 1955, 46, 143-161.—In vitro 


(U. Michi- 
Sci- 


experiments on rat cortex and in vivo experiments on 
cat cortex furnished measures on rates of oxygen 


consumption. Simultaneous determinations were 
made of high-energy phosphate bonds (ATP) in the 
presence and absence of chloretone and sodium pento- 
barbitol. ‘These narcotics in concentrations which 
would presumably exist in tissue during effective 
necrosis did not significantly inhibit the resting state 
of oxygen uptake or the rate of net synthesis of ATP. 
Narcotic effects must be related to other mechanisms. 

A. C. Goldstein. 

2168. Grundfest, Harry. (Coll. 
Surgeons, Columbia U., New York.) 
triggers in post-junctional cells. J. 
Physiol., 1955, 46, 368-369.—Abstract. 

2169. Herschberger, Austin Claud. Delayed loss 
of function due to brain lesion. Dissertation Abstr., 
1956, 16, 390.—Abstract. 

2170. Jasper, Herbert, Gloor, Peter, & Milner, 
Brenda. (McGill U., Montreal, Can.) Higher 
functions of the nervous system. Annu. Rev. 
Physiol., 1956, 18, 359-386.—Material reviewed is 
organized and discussed under the following major 
headings: Reticular system, the Rhinencephalon, 
Rhinencephalon and behavior, Memory mechanisms, 
Localization of function in neocortex, and Hallucino- 
genic and adrenolytic compounds in certain mental 
disorders. 180 references.—M. J. Wayner, Jr. 

2171. Kreindler, A. O mekhanizmakh voznik- 
noveniia razvitiia i prekrashcheniia sudorozhnogo 
pripadka. (On the mechanisms of the arisal, de- 
velopment, and cessation of the convulsive seizure.) 
Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel’., 1955, 5(5), 628-635.— 
A survey is provided of the author's experimental 
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findings on the mechanism of the convulsive seizure. 
—I. D. London. 


2172. Le Gros Clark, W. E., & Powell, T. P. S. 
(U. Oxford, Eng.) On the thalamo-cortical con- 
nexions of the general sensory cortex of Macaca. 
Proc. roy. Soc., Ser. B., 1953, 141, 467-487.—The 
ascending thalamic connexions of the general sensory 
cortex of Macaca were recorded by studying retro- 
grade cell degeneration in the posterior ventral nu- 
cleus of the thalamus following selective lesions in- 
volving the cytoarchitectonic areas of the post-central 
gyrus. Individual connexions are reported and the 
results discussed in relation to clinical observations 
of dissociated sensory loss following similar lesions 
in man.—B,. A. Maher. 


2173. Lishak, K. Novye éksperimental’nye 
aspekty v issledovanii diéntsefalicheskikh mek- 
hanizmov i protsessov vysshei nervnoi deiatel’- 
nosti. (New experimental aspects in research on 
diencephalic mechanisms and the processes of higher 
nervous activity.) Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel’., 1955, 
5(5), 636-643.—The findings of experiments involv- 
ing hypothalamic stimulation are reported. It is con- 
cluded that primary closure of the conditioned reflex 
arc must take place in the region of the hypothalamus. 
—I. D. London. 


2174. Nachmansohn, David, & Merritt, H. Hous- 
ton. (Eds.) Nerve impulse; transactions of the 
fifth conference, September 20, 21 and 22, 1954, 
Princeton, New York: Josiah Macy, Jr., 
Foundation, 1956. 256 p. $4.50.—Five papers de- 
livered at the fifth conference on nerve impulse spon- 
sored by the Josiah Macy, Jr., Foundation are pre- 
sented. These are: “Brain stem and higher centers,” 
by Horace W. Magoun; “The corticospinal system,” 
by Carl Gustaf Bernhard; “Properties of nerve im- 
pulses,” by Herbert H. Jasper; “Monosynaptic reflex 
behavior of individual spinal motoneurons,” by David 
P. C. Lloyd; and “Some properties of excitable tis- 
sue,” by Harry Grundfest. Group discussions and a 
reference section follow the presentation of each 
paper.—S. J. Lachman. 


2175. Orbach, J. (Yerkes Lab. Primate Biol., 
Orange Park, Fla.) Immediate and chronic dis- 
turbances on the delayed response following tran- 
sections of the frontal granular cortex in the 
monkey. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1956, 49, 46-51. 
—‘Four monkeys (Macaca mulatta) were trained 
on the delayed response test prior to surgery. They 
were tested within a few hours following a trephining 
procedure and for several days thereafter, within a 
few hours following frontal lobotomy and for 14 days 
thereafter, and just before sacrificing several weeks 
later. The effects of the lobotomy appeared within 
1.5 to 6 hours following surgery; no delayed effects 
were detected. These effects (called primary) per- 
sisted at least for 10 weeks when testing terminated. 
Additional transient effects disappeared by the 5th 
to the 13th day.”—L. J. O'Kelly. 


2176. Orbeli, L. A. Osnovnye vekhi izucheniia 
vysshei nervnoi deiatel’nosti rebénka. (Basic land- 
marks in the study of higher nervous activity in the 
child.) Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel’., 1955, 5(5), 619- 
627.—The various methods employed by Orbeli’s 
group of researchers in studying the higher nervous 
activity of the child are sketched and illustrated by 
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data drawn from experiments conducted by them.— 
I. D. London, 

2177. Passano, L. M., & Pantin, C. F. A. (U. 
Cambridge, Eng.) Mechanical stimulation in the 
sea-anemone Calliactis parasitica. Proc. roy. Soc., 
Ser. B., 1955, 143, 226-—238.—The application of me- 
chanical stimulation to the sea-anemone is described. 
Rapid adaptation was observed and data are recorded 
relative to the characteristics of the nervous impulses 
generated by mechanical stimulation of the column. 
—B. A. Maher. 

2178. Place, U. T. (U. Oxford, Eng.) Is con- 
sciousness a brain process? Brit. J. Psychol., 1956, 
47, 44-50.—*The thesis that consciousness is a process 
in the brain is put forward as a reasonable scientific 
hypothesis, not to be dismissed on logical grounds 
alone.” “It is suggested that we can identify con- 
sciousness with a given pattern of brain activity, if 
we can explain the subject’s introspective observations 
by reference to the brain processes with which they 
are correlated. It is argued that the problem of pro- 
viding a physiological explanation of introspective 
observations is made to seem more difficult than it 
really is by the ‘phenomenological fallacy,’ the mis- 
taken idea that descriptions of the appearances of 
things are descriptions of the actual state of affairs 
in a mysterious internal environment.”—L. E. Thune. 

2179. Poggio, Gian Franco, Walker, A. Earl. 
(Johns Hopkins U., Baltimore, Md.), & Andy, Or- 
lando J. The propagation of cortical after-dis- 
charge through subcortical structures. A4.M.d. 
Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 1956, 75, 350-361.—By 
means of stereotactic and electroencephalographic 


methods applied to 8 monkeys (Macaca mulatta) it 


was noted that the electrical after-discharge “from 
the frontal, central, temporal, and occipital cortices 
spread to different subcortical nuclei. 3 main ‘prefer- 
ential pathways’ of propagation could be recognized: 
from the frontal granular cortex to the nucleus 
caudatus, from the central cortex to the putamen, and 
from the temporal cortex to the amygdala-hippocam- 
pus complex.” These and other findings are dis- 
cussed in relation to the literature. 20 references.— 
L. A. Pennington. 

2180. Pribram, Helen B., & Barry, Jonathan. 
(/nst. Living, Hartford, Conn.) Further behavioral 
analysis of parieto-temporo-preoccipital cortex. 
J. Neurophysiol., 1956, 19, 99-106.—In order “to pro- 
vide further experimental evidence to support the con- 
ception that the primate parieto-temporo-preoccipital 
cortex may be subdivided into areas serving separate 
functions . . . visual and somesthetic discrimination 
performance of animals with parieto-preoccipital re- 
sections was contrasted with such performance of 
those with inferotemporal resections. . . . The results 
support the hypothesis that circumscribed lesions 
within the parieto-temporo-preoccipital sector produce 
performance decrements which are modality-specific.” 
22 references.—P. Ratoosh. 

2181. Purpura, Dominick P. Electrophysiologi- 
cal analysis of psychotogenic drug action. I. Ef- 
fect of LSD on specific afferent systems in the cat. 
A.M.A. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 1956, 75, 122-131.— 
Experiments performed on unanesthetized-paralyzed 
cats indicated that the administration in low concen- 
trations of d-lysergic acid was accompanied by elec- 
trocortical facilitation of the evoked auditory and 
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visual responses to external stimulation. “At higher 
concentrations of the drug differential depression of 
the auditory responses occurred with continued dacili- 
tation of the visual response.” These and other re- 
sults are discussed in relation to “the possible mecha- 
nism” by which drugs “alter the functional activity 
of the brain.”—L. A. Pennington. 

2182. Purpura, Dominick P. Electrophysiologi- 
cal analysis of psychotogenic drug action. II. 
General nature of lysergic acid diethylamide 
(LSD) action on central synapses. 4.M.A. Arch. 
Neurol. Psychiat., 1956, 75, 132-143.—“The effect of 
LSD on recruiting responses (in cats) following 
stimulation of midline thalamic structures” indicated 
a differential inhibition of these responses occurring 
at drug concentrations which “cause facilitation in 
specific systems” such as the auditory, visual, and 
somaesthetic. “The excitatory action of LSD on 
specific afferent systems and the inhibitory action on 
nonspecific and corticocortical systems is explained 
on the basis of the anatomical nature of the 2 differ- 
ent types of synapse in the systems. It is proposed 
that LSD inhibits axodendritic synapses and facili- 
tates axosomatic synapses . . . this dual action is be- 
lieved to result from differences in the bioelectric 
properties of dendrites and cell bodies.” 76 refer- 
ences.—L. A. Pennington. 

2183. Rabinovich, M. IA. Elektrofiziologiches- 
kaia_ kharakteristika funktsional’nykh  sviazei 
mezhdu neironami simmetrichnykh uchastkov 
kory polusharii bol’shogo mozga. (Electrophysio- 
logical characteristics of the functional connections 
between the neurones of the symmetrical portions of 
the cerebral cortex.) Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel’., 
1955, 5(3), 438-448.—Experimental data lead to the 
conclusion that the “chief forms of constant signaliza- 
tion, by which the neurones of the symmetrical cor- 
tical points are connected with each other, are con- 
nections | which are characterized by] spreading local 
excitation and connections [which are characterized 
by] electrotonic action at a distance.”—/. D. London. 


2184. Rall, Wilfrid. (U. Otago Med. Sch., Dun- 
edin, New Zealand.) Experimental monosynaptic 
input-output relations in the mammalian spinal 
cord. J. cell. comp. Physiol., 1955, 46, 413-437.—In 
lightly anesthetized cats the relation between size of a 
monosynaptic reflex output volley and the size of the 
afferent input volley was studied by single shock 
stimulation of the gastrocnemius nerve. Observations 
of monosynaptic facilitation and of ventral root syn- 
aptic potentials point to the conclusion that higher 
threshold afferent fibers do not contribute to the re- 
sulting output volley. The fraction of the motoneuron 
pool discharged in a given output volley was esti- 
mated by comparison of reflex motor volleys with 
maximum antidromic motor volleys and by brief 
tetanic conditioning.—A. C. Goldstein. 


2185. Rall, Wilfrid. (U. Otago Med. Sch., Dun- 
edin, New Zealand.) A statistical theory of mono- 
synaptic input-output relations. J. cell. comp. 
Physiol., 1955, 46, 373-411—A theory is proposed 
based on the number and distribution of synaptic 
knobs over the motoneurons of a motoneuron pool, 
and the resulting thresholds of these motoneurons. 
The relation between input and output depends on two 
parameters only: an average motoneuron threshold 
and a standard deviation of the motoneuron popula- 
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tion with respect to excitation. Predictions are made 
and verified on families of input-output curves and 
post-tetanic potentiation. A theory of monosynaptic 
synergy is defined.—A. C. Goldstein. 


2186. Sawyer, Charles H. (U. California, Los 
Angeles.) Triggering of the pituitary by the cen- 
tral nervous system. J. cell. comp. Physiol., 1955, 
46, 371-372.—Abstract. 

2187. Schwarz, Bert E. (Mayo Foundation, Roch- 
ester, Minn.), Wakim, Khalil G., Bickford, Regi- 
nald G., & Lichtenheld, Frank R. Behavioral and 
electroencephalographic effects of hallucinogenic 
drugs; changes in cats on intraventricular injec- 
tion. A.M.A. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 1956, 75, 83- 
90.—By means of an intraventricular catheter, in- 
jections of lysergic acid, serotonin, mescaline, adreno- 
chrome, adrenolutin, and ergotamine were at various 
times given to 3 cats. Brain waves and behavioral 
reactions were noted. Selected results indicated no 
antagonism between serotonin and lysergic acid as 
hypothesized by some in the recent literature on 
schizophrenia. The method of injection is described 
in detail and is hailed as a technique with considerable 
research potential—L. A. Pennington. 

2188. Sorokhtin, G. N., Minut-Sorokhtina, O. P., 
& Turbina, L. V. Vliianie limonnika kitaiskogo i 
ékstrakta kornia zhen’shen’ na usvoenie ritmov 
koroi golovnogo mozga. (Influence of Chinese 


lemon [fruit of bush belonging to magnolia family | 
and of an extract from the jenshén [ginseng] root 
on adoption of rhythms by the cortex of the brain.) 
Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel’., 1955, 5(5), 747-755.— 


Both Chinese lemon and ginseng influence the “adop- 
tion of flicker rhythms by the cortex of the brain” 
in the rabbit, the former’s effect being stronger. 
Single application of Chinese lemon facilitates repro- 
duction of the less frequent and more rapid rhythms ; 
ginseng only the latter —/. D. London. 


2189. Spyropoulos, Constantine. Changes in the 
duration of the electric response of single nerve 
fibers following repetitive stimulation. J. gen. 
Physiol., 1956, 40, 19-25.—Single nerve fibers in- 
nervating the sartorius muscle of the toad were 
recorded and the following relationships were noted: 
“During stimulation at 50 to 150 pulses per second 
for 20 to 140 minutes the spike duration was pro- 
gressively increased. After tetanization the spike 
duration usually continued to increase at a more 
rapid rate. Within 5 to 60 minutes further prolonga- 
tion stopped and within 1 to 10 hours the spike dura- 
tion was normal. The duration of the response of 
tetanized fibers was from 2.5 to more than 10 times 
the spike duration of untetanized fibers.” Prolonga- 
tion was observed in nerve fibers isolated from the 
nerves tetantized in vivo.—S. S. Marzolf. 

2190. Szego, Clara M. (U. California, Los An- 
geles.) Primary mechanisms of hormone action 
on target cells. /. cell. comp. Physiol., 1955, 46, 371. 
—Abstract. 


2191. Tobias, Julian M. (U. Chicago, Ill.) Ef- 
fects of phospholipases, collagenase and chymo- 
trypsin on impulse conduction and resting poten- 
tial in the lobster axon with parallel experiments 
on frog muscle. J. cell. comp. Physiol., 1955, 46, 
183-207.—The isolated giant axon of the lobster 
and the sartorius muscle of the frog were exposed to 
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enzymes and the changes in nerve function studied. 
Phospholipase A and C produced inexcitability and 
depolarization of nerve, and depolarization and con- 
tracture in muscle. Neither papain, hyaluronidase, 
ribonuclease nor collagenase had deleterious effects on 
conduction or resting potentials. Chymotrypsin soft- 
ened the axon without affecting conduction or poten- 
tials. The roles of lecithin and lysolecithin are dis- 
cussed.—A. C. Goldstein. 


2192. Tobias, Julian M., & Bryant, S. H. (U. 
Chicago, Ill.) An isolated giant axon preparation 
from the lobster nerve cord: Dissection, physical 
structure, transsurface potentials and microinjec- 
tion. J. cell. comp. Physiol., 1955, 46, 163-182.—The 
lobster furnishes a giant axon preparation available 
throughout the year. A method is described for mak- 
ing micropipettes which serve both as recording elec- 
trodes and for microinjections. Characteristics of the 
lobster nerve are described including size, conduction 
velocity, birefringence, ultramicroscopic pattern, elec- 
tromicrography, impedance, and transsurface poten- 
tials. Results of salt injections are described —A. C 
Goldstein. 


2193. Wiersma, C. A. G., Ripley, S. H., & Chris- 
tensen, E. The central representation of sensory 
stimulation in the crayfish. J. cell. comp. Physiol., 
1955, 46, 307-326.—“‘This paper is mainly concerned 
with the responses to sensory stimulation of inter- 
neurons [in the esophageal commisures] in which 
there is clear response to stimulation of certain sense 
organs. ... Many of these interneuron$ react to large 
and not necessarily adjoining sensory fields, often lo- 
cated in different segments of the body. Among these 
neurons different classes can be distinguished accord- 
ing to the type of sensory stimulation to which they 
respond. .. . It is shown that one receptive field can 
elicit impulses in several interneurons, which are dis- 
tinguished from each other by the location of the addi- 
tional sensory fields from which they also collect im 
pulses.” Implications are discussed.—A. C. Gold- 
stein. 


2194. Wright, E. B., Coleman, P., & Adelman, 
W. J. (U. Rochester, N. Y.) The effect of po- 
tassium chloride on the excitability and conduc- 
tion of the lobster single nerve fiber. J. cell. comp. 
Physiol., 1955, 45, 273-308.—The effect of various 
concentrations of KCl in sea water on single lobster 
nerve motor axons showed that excess KCl trans- 
formed the response pattern of a repetitive type fiber 
to the response pattern of a non-repetitive type fiber. 
The pronounced enhancement of accommodation pre- 
vented the appearance of the hyperexcitable state: 
spontaneous or repetitive discharges were never 
evoked from these fibers. KCI lack caused an ir- 
reversible conduction block.—A. C. Goldstein. 


2195. Youmans, Julian R. (U. Michigan, Ann 
Arbor.) Experimental production of seizures in 
the macaque by temporal lobe stimulation. Neu- 
rology, 1956, 6, 179-186.—It was possible to produce 
temporal lobe seizures and, in three of five animals, 
grand mal seizures, by application of lesion-producing 
alumina cream in the temporal lobes. 17 references. 
—L. I. O’Kelly. 


(See also abstracts 1948, 1988, 2336, 2417, 
2465, 2575) 
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RECEPTIVE AND PERCEPTUAL 
PROCESSES 

2196. Augenstine, Leroy G. (U. Illinois, Ur- 
bana.) Evidences of periodicities in human task 
performance. In Quasitler, H., Information theory 
in psychology ..., (see 31: 2922), 208-231.—Two 
types of experimental displays were presented to ob- 
servers. ‘lhe scanning time necessary for location 
of specific display objects was tabulated. The results 
were then subjected to a time-series analysis with the 
aid of ILLIAC, a large electronic digital computer. 
Two sets of spectral components were isolated: the 
average scanning time between display elements (265 
msec.) and two periods of 50 and 100 msec.—/. 
Pollack. 


2197. Birdsall, Ted G. (U. Michigan, Ann Ar- 
bor.) The theory of signal detectability. In Quast- 
ler, H., Information theory in psychology... , (see 
31: 2922), 391-402.—The application of the theory 
of signal detectability to psychophysical measurements 
is presented. Six definitions of “optimal observer” 
are presented in conjunction with possible modes of 
action facing an observer. Signal detection theory 
avoids many of the pitfalls of conventional psycho- 
physical measurement in evaluating the results of ob- 
servers of varying readiness to respond.—/. Pollack. 


2198. Brandt, Donald A., & Hutchison, E. Paul. 
(Schenley Distillers, Inc., Cincinnati, O.) Retention 
of taste sensitivity. Food Tech., 1956, 10, 419-420.— 
Samples of alcoholic beverages are routinely tested 
for difference againt their production standards by 
means of the duo-trio taste test (a known standard 


is presented followed by another standard and a com- 
parison sample in unknown order; S tries to identify 


the latter). Normally S is given only two trials per 
experimental session. Using alcoholic beverages of 
varying overall flavor intensity as test materials, 
panels of 100 S’s each made 6 trials per session. Dis- 
crimination was not adversely affected, even with 
materials of high flavor intensity—D. R. Peryam. 


2199. Cheesman, G. H., & Townsend, M. J. (U. 
Reading, Eng.) Further experiments on the olfac- 
tory thresholds of pure chemical substances, using 
the “sniff-bottle method.” Quart. J. exp. Psychol., 
1956, 8, 8-14.—The original method of Cheesman and 
Mayne was further developed and extended to include 
a fourth stimulus substance. “It is suggested that the 
matrix now obtained shows a definite pattern char- 
acteristic of consistent mutual relationships between 
the substances."—M. J. Wayner, Jr. 


2200. Clemence, G. M. Standards of time and 
frequency. Science, 1956, 123, 567-573.—‘“Until re- 
cently there was only one basic standard of time and 
frequency... .” “It is now possible also to speak of 
an entirely different sort of basic standard of fre- 
quency, which has been made possible by the develop- 
ment of devices for measuring the frequency of the 
natural vibrations that take place in atoms and mole- 
cules . . .” which are referred to as “atomic stand- 
ards.” Topics discussed include celestial motions, 
astronomical units of mass, time and distance, ob- 
servation and theory, ephemeris time, precision of de- 
terminations of time, atomic standards, atomic unit of 
time, consequences of adopting an atomic unit of time, 
measure of performance Q, carbon clock, and require- 
ments for a standard of time.—S. J. Lachman. 
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2201. Durand, V. J. Hallucinations olfactives 
et gustatives. (Olfactive and gustatory hallucina- 
tions.) Ann. méd.-psychol., 1955, 2, 778-809.—Ajfter 
comprehensively reviewing the literature (adding 
besides a bibliography of 96 items), the author 
outlines the multiple forms of the phenomenon and 
traces its possible causes. Although acknowledging 
the importance of such hallucinations in psycho- 
pathology, he emphasizes their neurological aspect, 
showing a particular interest in their relationship to 
temporal lesions.—M. D. Stein. 


2202. Eriksen, Charles W., & Browne, Thayer. 
(Harvard U., Cambridge, Mass.) An experimental 
and theoretical analysis of perceptual defense. J. 
abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1956, 52, 224-230.—‘*An ex- 
periment was presented that attempted to test the be- 
havior theory model. In one group of Ss the response 
strengths for 10 word responses were increased by 
manipulating the frequency and recency of prior oc- 
currence of these words. A second group of Ss re- 
ceived comparable recency and frequency experience 
with these 10 words, but here the experimental ar- 
rangement was such as to permit the assumption that 
these words would also become conditioned stimuli 
for anxiety. It was predicted that the variables of 
frequency and recency of prior exposure would lower 
the perceptual recognition thresholds for the experi- 
enced words, but this reduction in threshold would 
be less in the second group due to the anxiety con- 
ditioned to these words. ‘The results of the experi- 
ment confirmed these predictions.” 29 references.— 
L. R. Zeitlin. 

2203. Freeman, James T. (Jowa State Coll., 
Ames.) Set versus perceptual defense: A con- 
firmation. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1955, 51, 710- 
712.—‘‘Two experiments were performed to determine 
the influence of sex differences and ego involvement 
upon the perceptual defense phenomenon. Sixty un- 
dergraduate students (30 male and 30 female) served 
in the experiments which involved the tachistoscopic 
presentation of taboo and neutral words. The major 
independent variables differentiating the matched ex- 
perimental and control groups were the type of in- 
structions received and sex groups. The results were 
interpreted as being similar to the results of previous 
studies, with similar explanatory principles involved, 
and in addition, the factors of sex differences and ego 
involvement were demonstrated to influence the per- 
ceptual defense phenomenon.”—L. R. Zeitlin. 


2204. Fritz, Charles A., Jr. (U. Connecticut, 
Storrs.) Sense-perception and material objects. 
Phil. phenomenol. Res., 1956, 16, 303-316.—Both 
sense-data statements and statements regarding ma- 
terial objects are required in an analysis of empirical 
knowledge, and any attempt to reduce one type of 
statement to the other will be unsuccessful. While 
an indefinite amount of evidence is required to con- 
firm a statement about a material object, the evidence 
of other observers is not relevant to a sense-data 
statement which concerns only the present experi- 
ence of the observer.—P. E. Lichtenstein. 


2205. Furchtgott, Ernest, & Willingham, War- 
ren W. (U. Tennessee, Knoxville.) The effect of 
sleep-deprivation upon the thresholds of taste. 
Amer. J. Psychol., 1956, 69, 111-112.—Threshold 
values for sour, salt, and sweet were obtained before 
and after 0, 24, 48, and 72 hrs. of sleep-deprivation. 
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Ss were 18 college men. The threshold for sour was 
raised significantly at the 48- and 72-hr. test periods. 
The thresholds for salt and sweet were not signifi- 
cantly changed during the experiment.—R. H. Waters. 


2206. Galanter, Eugene H. (U. Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia.) An axiomatic and experimental 
study of sensory order and measure. Psychol. Rev., 
1956, 63, 16-28.—Existing methods for the con- 
struction of sensory orders are criticized. Criteria 
for a satisfactory technique are suggested and a new 
method described. Illustrative examples of the use 
of the procedure are presented, along with some color 
vision data analyzed by the technique. Two possible 
disadvantages of the procedure that are mentioned are 
that no direct ordering of nonmatching elements is 
given and that a relative rather than an absolute order 
is obtained. 17 references.—E. G. Aiken. 


2207. Gridgeman, N. T. Group size in taste 
sorting trials. Food Res., 1956, 21, 534-539.—Com- 
parison was made between two methods of presenting 
samples in a taste discrimination test. In one & 
samples, 4 each of two solutions exhibiting a barely 
supra-liminal difference, were presented simultane- 
ously and S was required to make a dichotomous sort 
on an appropriate criterion. In the other the 8 
samples were presented as 4 pairs for the same type 
of judgment. Six S’s repeated on each method 6 
times for two different taste problems. The paired 
method gave better discrimination. Probability 
models are developed for both methods and tables are 
given for various assumed levels of true difference be- 
tween the materials tested —D. R. Peryam. 


2208. Hallpike, C. S., & Hood, J. D. Fatigue 
and adaptation of the cupular mechanism of the 
human horizontal semicircular canal: an experi- 
mental investigation. Proc. roy. Soc., Ser. B, 1953, 
141, 542-561.—Using a rotating chair, phenomena of 
fatigue and adaptation resulting from stimulation of 
a standard velocity were studied in the human subject. 
The duration of the after-sensation is used as a datum 
line from which to calculate “response decline” when 
the stimulation is prolonged. It is concluded that 
response decline is due to end-organ adaptation rather 
than true physiological fatigue; that it is related to 
the intensity of stimulation and that it is specific for 
the direction of rotation —B. A. Maher. 


2209. Haward, L. R. C. (Winterton Hosp., Dur- 
ham, Eng.) Painless injections. Chem. & Drugg., 
1955, 163, 3910.—Physiological and psychological ef- 
fects of the pain of hypodermic injections were com- 
pared, using the traditional method and also a me- 
chanical injector. The efficacy of the injector was 
_ and the instrument is fully decribed and illus- 
trated. 


2210. Hokanson, Everett P. (Blatz Brewing Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis.) Upping a food’s taste-uni- 
formity. Food Engng, 1956, 28, 54.—Psychometric 
testing is being used routinely to assure flavor uni- 
formity by checking each production lot against the 
standard beer prior to bottling. The duo-trio differ- 
ence test is used. Each of 5 panelists twice tries to 
match the standard beer from a pair consisting of a 
standard and the production lot. A lot is considered 
uniform if the proportion of correct matchings is near 
the 50% chance level. If not, sequential sampling is 
employed. A lot is rejected if a significant (5% level) 
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proportion of 60 responses are correct.—D. R. 
Peryam. 

2211. Idler, D. R., Fagerlund, U. H. M., & 
Mayoh, Helen. Olfactory perception in migrating 
salmon; I. 1-Serine, a salmon repellent in mam- 
malian skin. J. gen. Physiol., 1956, 39, 889-892.— 
1-Serine, present in mammalian skin, has been shown 
to have repellent activity for migrating salmon at 
extremely high dilution.—S. S. Marszolf. 

2212. Johansson, Gunnar. (U. Stockholm, Swe- 
den.) The velocity of the motion after-effect. 
Acta psychol., 1956, 12, 19-24.—Results are opposed 
to previous findings on cumulative motion after-effect 
velocity which show some interdependence on stimu- 
lus velocity. At best there is therefore no general 
statement possible; at worst, artefacts underlie re- 
sults. The present investigator asserts validity and 
rules out relationships between the 2 velocities. The 
neurological process, a ‘physiological correlate to 
cumulative MAE, at a constant degree of satiation 
has a fixed intensity when the question of quality 
corresponding to velocity in perception is involved 
and is independent of stimulus velocity. Perhaps it 
is a function of degree of satiation since MAE slowly 
fades out.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 

2213. Kalmus, H., & Ribbands, C. R. (U. Coll., 
London, Eng.) The origin of the odours by which 
the honeybees distinguish their companions. Proc. 
roy. Soc., Ser. B, 1952, 140, 50-59.—Groups of 20 to 
50 foragers from two different honeybee colonies were 
trained to feed from a given dish of two containing 
sugar syrup. When the colony was released and per- 
mitted to feed from either dish it was found that each 
colony had a strong preference for the dish to which 
its own foragers had been trained. The results are 
explained in terms of colony odors which appear to 
be due to metabolic differences created by differential 
food supplies available to individual colonies.—B. A. 
Maher. 

2214. Kramer, Clyde Young. (VPI, Blacksburg, 
Va.) Additional tables for a method of choosing 
judges for a sensory experiment. Food Res., 1956, 
21, 598-600.—Two series of samples are prepared 
using fine gradations of the flavor type to be investi- 
gated, which are identical except that one contains 
more elements than the other. Potential judges are 
required to match the shorter with the longer series. 
The performance criterion is arbitrarily set at a given 
level of significance of the number of correct match- 
ings. Tables are given showing the probability of 
obtaining given numbers of correct responses from 
series of various length—D. R. Peryam. 

2215. Mackworth, N. H. Cold acclimatization 
and finger numbness. Proc. roy. Soc., Ser. B, 1955, 
143, 392-407.—Studies are reported which were car- 
ried out in the Canadian sub-Arctic and in a cold- 
room environment. The purpose of the studies was 
the investigation of the acclimatization of fingers to 
cold. Measurements were made of two-point thresh- 
old, threshold of perception of a vibrating stimulus 
(stylus) and also of finger skin temperature. Data 
are reported from both environments under windy 
and still-air conditions. Physiological adaptation was 
found and is discussed theoretically—B. A. Maher. 

2216. Mehta, Prayag. Quantization in sensa- 
tion. Educ. & Psychol., Delhi, 1954, 1(3), 64-68.— 
Reports 2 brief experiments. The first determined 
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the difference limen for lifted weights reported as 
3.35 grams with 5 weights in 5 gram steps on either 
side of 100 grams. The second experiment reports 
the absolute threshold for red determined by sectors 
of red paper on a color wheel.—C. M. Louttit. 


2217. Michael, Archer Lester. A conflict inter- 
pretation of certain perceptual dynamics. Dis- 
sertation Abstr., 1956, 16, 375.—Abstract. 

2218. Prentice, W. C. H. “Functionalism” in 
perception. Psychol. Rev., 1956, 63, 29-38.—Logical, 
experimental, methodological, and theoretical prob- 
lems in the way of straightforward studies of the 
phenomena of perception are discussed, with special 
emphasis on the issues posed by the functionalist 
views of Bruner and Postman. 32 references—E. G. 
Aiken. 

2219. Ribbands, C. R. The scent perception of 
the honey bee. Proc. roy. Soc., Ser. B, 1955, 143, 
367-379.—-A group of honeybees was trained to feed 
from a sugar solution from a tube juxtaposed with a 
tube containing scent. The scent was established as 
a CS for the selection of feeding tube by the bee. 
This method was developed as a measure of the bee’s 
perception of varying intensities and qualities of ol- 
factory stimuli. Data from threshold, discrimination 
and preference studies are reported. The perceptual 
acuity of bees deprived of antennae segments is also 
described.—B. A. Maher. 


2220. Rudin, Stanley Arthur. The influence of 
context on the perception of complex stimuli. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1956, 16, 377.—Abstract. 


2221. Sandstrém, Carl I. (U. Stockholm, Swe- 
den.) Sex differences in tactual-kinaesthetic and 
visual perception of verticality. wart. J. exp. 
Psychol., 1956, 8, 1-7.—The perception of a true 
vertical luminous line in the dark is affected by side- 
wise tilt of the head. “Men and women show similar 
and small deviations to the right with head tilted to 
the left but, with head tilted to the right, women 
show clearly greater deviations to the left.”.—M. J. 
Wayner, Jr. 

2222. Schiller, Francis. (U. California, San Fran- 
cisco.) The cutaneous sensory modalities; a 
critique of their “specificity.” 4.M.A. Arch. Neurol. 
Psychiat., 1956, 75, 203-219.—Critical evaluation of 
the literature on specificity is first given and then fol- 
lowed by the development of the thesis that cutaneous 
experiences depend on the “peripheral and central 
location of receptors, on their connections, on the 
relative number of nerve units involved, on their 
mutual relationship in space, on the phase relationship 
of their impulse frequencies, on duration, intensity, 
and rate of increment of the stimulus, and on develop- 
ment or learning. Any other specificity of single, 
individual spots, endings, or fibers does not appear 
to play an essential part, or even to exist in any 
clearly definable sense.” 76 references.—L. A. Pen- 
nington. 

2223. Shannon, Donald Taylor. The effects of 
ego-defensive reactions on reported perceptual 
recognition. Dissertation Abstr., 1956, 16, 160.— 
Abstract. 

2224. Siegman, Alfred J. The psychological 
economy of déja raconté. Psychoanal. Quart., 
1956, 25, 83-86.—The underlying motive of déja 
raconté might be phrased as follows: the ego, re- 
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minded of a threat it fears might be overwhelming, 
can be reassured (by a trick of perceptual distortion ) 
that this situation was previously mastered success- 
fully, and it is thereby able to cope with it in the 
present—L. N. Solomon. 


2225. Straus, Erwin. Vom Sinn der Sinne. (2 
Auf.) (The sense of the senses. (2nd ed.)) Ber- 
lin: Springer, 1956. ix, 425 p. DM 39.60.—New, 
enlarged edition of original work published in 1935 
(see 11: 1150). The dualism of Descartes and his 
attempted ways of accounting for behavior in terms 
of physicalistic modes of analysis continue to be the 
basis of modern objective psychology as exemplified 
by the views of Pavlov, Hull, Tolman, Lashley, Skin- 
ner, Hebb and others. The misunderstandings of 
objective psychology stem largely from attempts to 
understand the self-moving organism in terms of 
moved bodies, to understand the “wholes” of present 
“acting” in terms of the “parts” of completed action. 
outcomes. A variety of phenomenological analyses 
demonstrates the value of this approach.—E. W. Eng. 


2226. Stroud, John M. (U.S. Navy Electronics 
Lab., San Diego, Calif.) The fine structure of psy- 
chological time. In Quastler, H., Information theory 
in psychology ..., (see 31: 2922), 174-207.—The 
author inquires whether the basic structure of psy- 
chological time is continuous or discrete. A wide 
range of psychophysical phenomena is cited in sup- 
port of the discrete structure of psychological time. 
The length of the unit of psychological time—the 
‘moment’—is about one-tenth of a second, but can be 
varied somewhat by experimental operations.—/. Pol- 
lack. 


2227. Thambipillai, V. Taste threshold for 
phenyl-thio-urea in Malay school children. Amn. 
hum. Genet., 1956, 20, 232-238.—Malay children (119 
girls and 118 boys) were tested with serial dilutions 
of phenyl-thio-urea for taste threshold. A bimodal 
distribution indicated separate frequency distributions 
of non-tasters and tasters. Malay girls were less 
sensitive than Malay boys. Other races were com- 
pared. Percentage of non-tasters among Europeans 
was large, that among Chinese & Africans was small. 
and that among Malay children was intermediate. 
Differences were significant.—S. M. Schoonover. 


2228. Valdés, Rose Marie; Simone, Marion J., & 
Hinreiner, Elly H. (U. California, Davis.) Effect 
of sucrose and organic acids on apparent flavor 
intensity. II. Fruit nectars. Food Tech., 1956, 10, 
387-390.—Apricot, peach, and pear nectars with 
varying amounts of added sugar and organic acid 
were tested by a trained taste panel to determine rela- 
tionships among fruit flavor, sweetness, and acidity. 
Within each type sets of 4 samples were evaluated 
by the rank order method simultaneously for sweet- 
ness, amount of fruit flavor, and preference. The 
samples judged most flavorful were liked best. Ap- 
parent flavor intensity seemed to depend upon the 
ratio of optimum soluble solids and optimum acidity. 
—D. R. Peryam. 


2229. Varma, M. Space error in relation to 
manuscript slants—a reanalysis of some data. /n- 
dian J. Psychol., 1955, 30, 73-79.—Data derived from 
a method of scoring slants in manuscript copies of 
material and estimations of vertical and horizontal 
spaces were subjected to a factor analysis. 3 factors 
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participating in the determination of these data were 
found.—H. Wunderlich. 


(See also abstracts 2193, 2419, 2652, 3962, 3968) 


VISION 


2230. Arden, G. B., & Weale, R. A. Variations 
of the latent period of vision. Proc. roy. Soc., Ser. 
B, 1954, 142, 258-266.—An investigation of the Pul- 
frich effect was carried out on 2 observers. The data 
indicate that the variation of latency with the inten- 
sity of the stimulus light is much more marked in 
extra-foveal vision. For foveal and extra-foveal la- 
tency periods the two functions converge towards a 
common value at about 6 logarithmic threshold units. 
—B. A. Maher. 

2231. Bolles, Robert C., & Bailey, Daniel E. 
(U. California, Berkeley.) Importance of object 
recognition in size constancy. J. exp. Psychol., 
1956, 51, 222-—225.—Obtained nonvisual estimates of 
size based upon verbal descriptions of objects and 
visual judgments of the same objects. Correlations 
between estimates and measured size approach unity. 
It would appear that size constancy in regard to 
familiar objects is as high without utilizing the visual 
system as it is with the use of the visual system.— 
J. Arbit. 

2232. Bouman, M. A., Walraven, P. L., & Lee- 
beck, H. J. Another colorimeter for studying 
color vision. Ophthalmologica, 1956, 131, 179-193.— 
The instrument is based on the use of a white test- 
plate partly covered in the center by evenly distributed 
holes. The mutual distances are such that the holes 
cannot be seen separately by the human eye. In the 
perforated part the resulting perception is determined 
by illumination of a second white plate behind the 
testplate. This perception is compared with that of 
the surrounding parts. Homogeneous mixture of the 
components for illumination of test and backplate is 
obtained with the aid of integrating spheres. French 
and German summaries.—S. Renshaw. 

2233. Boynton, Robert M. (U. Rochester, N. Y.) 
Rapid chromatic adaptation and the sensitivity 
functions of human color vision. J/. opt. Soc. 
Amer., 1956, 46, 172-179.—*Previous studies have 
shown that the spectral sensitivity curve of the cones, 
in the dark-adapted eye, displays 3 maxima and that 
these are indicated even more clearly when the foveal 
test stimuli are superimposed upon colored adapting 
stimuli. These maxima are believed to be the result 
of at least three underlying sensitivity functions re- 
lated to the “fundamental response curves” of human 
color vision. By delivering foveal, monochromatic 
test flashes only 0.05 sec after the onset of colored 
adapting stimuli, these maxima are further enhanced, 
and very large distortions of the usual spectral sensi- 
tivity curve result. On the assumption that the over- 
all sensitivity curves for 5 conditions of adaptation 
are the sum of four underlying sensitivity curves 
(with maxima at approximately 430, 530, 570, and 
610 my), a satisfactory fit of the experimental data is 
obtained which appears to support a 4-component 
theory of color vision.”—F. Ratliff. 

2234. Butler, L. C. Why light affects color. 
Print. Equip. Engr, 1955, 85(9), 73-74.—The article 
is a discussion of various types of light and how 
they affect the response of the human eye in judging 
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and matching colors. Physical and psychological 
aspects are touched upon, together with a discussion 
of, and a table listing the relative emission percentages 
of, sunlight, fluorescent light, incandescent light, and 
xenon-are light.—(Courtesy of Kodak Mon. Abstr. 
Bull.) 

2235. Cesa-Bianchi, Marcello. (Catholic U., 
Milan, Italy.) Contributo allo studio del riconos- 
cimento visivo. (Contribution to the study of visual 
recognition.) Arch. Psicol. Neur. Psich., 1955, 16, 
531-543.—An experiment with 20 S on the threshold 
of tachistoscopic visual recognition of words is pre- 
sented. The results show: (1) for 3 letter words 
there is a certain variability in the speed of tachisto- 
scopic recognition; (2) the order of rank seems de- 
termined by “verbal habits”; (3) the frequency of 
the words appearing as trigrams does not seem rele- 
vant; (4) the recognition threshold is also related to 
the type of the initial and terminal letter as well as 
to whether the last letter is phonetically required or 
open. French, English, and German summaries.— 
A. Manoil. 

2236. Clark, W. C., Smith, A. H., & Rabe, 
Ausma. (Queen's U., Kingston, Ont., Can.) The 
interaction of surface texture, outline gradient, 
and ground in the perception of slant. Canad. J. 
Psychol., 1956, 10, 1-8.—Judgments of slant, objec- 
tive shape, and perspective shape were made under 6 
stimulus conditions: film-field, textured field, film- 
form against a homogeneous ground and against a 
textured ground, and textured form against both 
homogeneous and textured grounds. The 2 fields and 
4 forms, viewed through a reduction screen, were all 
inclined 40° from the frontal-parallel plane. Though 
perceived slant was a function of outline and of sur- 
face texture, jointly the 2 did not produce more ac- 
curate judgments than either alone. Outline was the 
more effective cue. The effect of differences in 
ground was not clear. The relationship between 
judgments of slant and shape was not in accord with 
the invariance hypothesis.—R. S. Davidon. 

2237. Clausen, Johs. (Training School, Vine- 
land, N. J.) Some recent studies on visual sensa- 
tion resulting from electrical stimulation. Train. 
Sch. Buil., 1956, 53, 31-35.—Production of phosphenes 
when sine wave stimulation is used is attributed to 
accommodation and excitation processes; stimulated 
nerves are particularly sensitive to a certain repeti- 
tion rate of the current—W. L. Wilkins. 

2238. Collins, J. B. The influence of charac- 
teristics of a fluctuating visual stimulus on flicker 
sensation. Ophthalmologica, 1956, 131, 83-104.—A 
study has been made of the influence of size of 
stimulating field (up to the total field of vision) its 
luminance, and the wave-form of the fluctuations, on 
flicker perception and on the discomfort at supra 
threshold levels. It is concluded that the normal 
100 cycles/second fluctuation of light from fluorescent 
lamps will probably only give rise to a negligible in- 
cidence of complaint at levels of luminance usually 
encountered in normal lighting practice, but that the 
problem merits more serious consideration when high 
levels of illumination are provided. French and Ger- 
man summaries.—S. Renshaw. 

2239. Crescitelli, Frederick. (U. California, Los 
Angeles.) The nature of gecko visual pigment. 
J. gen. Physiol., 1956, 40, 217-231.—Retinal extracts 
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of the Australian gecko, Phyllurus milii, have re- 
vealed the presence of a photosensitive pigment un- 
usual for terrestrial animals in that its absorption 
maximum is at 524 my. The absorption spectrum is 
identical in form with that of other chromoproteins ; 
it is not a porphyropsin, for bleaching yielded re- 
tinene. Occurrence of this pigment is interpreted in 
support of the transmutation theory of Walls. From 
a phylogenetic point of view, too great emphasis 
should not be placed on the duplicity theory, since 
this detracts from the essential unitarianism of visual 
cells.—S. S. Marzolf. 

2240. Dasgupta, N. K. Colour aptitude test. 
Indian J. Psychol., 1955, 30, 81-83.—A person's sen- 
sory capacity to discriminate colors as tested by a 
color-vision test is not the same thing as his pro- 
ficiency in using color. A test of this proficiency was 
studied and found to correlate with ability in college 
work.—H. Wunderlich. 

2241. Day, R. H. (U. Sydney, Australia.) Ap- 
plication of the statistical theory to form percep- 
tion. Psychol. Rev., 1956, 63, 139-148.—"The argu- 
ments presented here are tentative, and in many re- 
spects speculative, yet they offer a consistent theory 
of form perception as an alternative to the diffusion 
hypothesis, which lacks neurophysiological founda- 
tion. ‘lhe theory from which these arguments have 
been derived, although itself speculative to a certain 
degree, is based firmly upon neurophysiological and 
anatomical facts. It also has the less important but 
nevertheless relevant commendation that it has proved 
fruitful in dealing with other aspects of visual form 
perception. For the purposes of clear and detailed 


exposition, this paper has been confined largely to the 
treatment of form perception at low levels of illumina- 
tion, with increasing contrast between figure and 


ground.” 27 references.—E. G. Aiken. 

2242. Denton, E. J. (U. Aberdeen, Scotland.) 
The responses of the pupil of Gekko gekko to ex- 
ternal light stimulus. J/. gen. Physiol., 1956, 40, 201- 
217.—Nocturnal geckos have slit rather than circular 
pupils and exclusively rod retinas. Investigation 
shows that: (1) pupillary responses are uniform in 
sensitivity for light coming from different directions ; 
(2) responses of the pupil are determined by light 
entering the pupil and not by light acting on the iris; 
(3) the possible change in pupil area is 300-fold and 
may represent an effort to shield the retina from 
saturating light intensities; (4) the pupil continues 
to contract sharply for changes in external light in- 
tensity which give retinal illuminations corresponding 
to 10° quanta/sec. striking a retinal rod; (5) there 
is a large degree of spatial summation of the re- 
sponse; and (6) spectral sensitivity is similar to the 
human scotopic curve.—S. S. Marzolf. 


2243. du Mas, Frank M. (Montana State U., 
Missoula.) The radial illusion. Amer. J. Psychol., 
1956, 69, 118-121.—The illusion is observed when 
one is driving through the rain. The raindrops seem 
“to be going in all directions (360°)” from a point of 
radiation. Some of the conditions of its appearance 
are described.—R. H. Waters. 

2244. Ekman, Gésta. (U. Stockholm, Sweden.) 
Discrimination of hue as a function of wave 
length. Acta psychol., 1956, 12, 15-18.—The matrix 
of subjective similarities between spectral colors may 
be accounted for by 5 color factors, representable by 
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normal curves. Assuming that just noticeable differ- 
ences are proportional to subjective similarities in 
supraliminal comparisons, the former are inferred 
from 5 normal color curves. The theoretical curve 
thus obtained is in good agreement with experimental 
data on wave length discrimination. The jnd is pro- 
portional to the subjective similarity, in small in- 
tervals; i.e., the differential threshold is a function 
of wave length. The constants of this somewhat 
complex function are those of the 5 normal color 
curves. hese constants represent certain properties 
of the sensory and nervous mechanisms involved in 
the perception of color.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 


2245. Engel, Edward. Binocular conflict and 
resolution. Jussertation Abstr., 1956, 16, 162.— 
Abstract. 

2246. Engel, Edward. (Princeton U., N. J.) 
The réle of content in binocular resolution. Amer. 
J. Psychol., 1956, 69, 87-91.—Studies of binocular 
rivalry characteristically ignore the content of the 
discrepant patterns employed. To study the role of 
content, stereograms presenting an upright and an 
inverted photo of a man’s face were viewed by 12 Os. 
Results show that the upright face predominanted. 
Since the upright face is the more frequently en- 
countered in every day experience, the results are 
interpreted as contradicting perceptual theories that 
consider sensory organization to be “wholly prior to, 
and independent of, content.” Implications for Koh- 
ler’s treatment of perception are given.—R. H. 
Waters. 

2247. Eriksen, Charles W., & Wechsler, Henry. 
(Harvard U., Cambridge, Mass.) Some effects of 
experimentally induced anxiety upon discrimina- 
tion behavior. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1955, 51, 
458-463.—*'The present experiment compared the dis- 
crimination behavior of anxious and non-anxious S’s. 
Anxiety was introduced in one group of S’s by strong 
random electric shocks, the occurrence of which the 
S’s knew to be unrelated to their discrimination per- 
formance. Discrimination accuracy for a series of 11 
different-sized squares was determined by the method 
of absolute judgment. . .. There was no difference in 
discrimination accuracy between the anxious and 
non-anxious groups. ... The results suggest that the 
effects of anxiety upon discrimination are mainly due 
to the effects of anxiety upon response thresholds 
rather than any impairment of the sensory process in- 
volved.”—L. R. Zeitlin. 

2248. Falk, John L. (U./Jllinois, Urbana.) Theo- 
ries of visual acuity and their physiological bases. 
Psychol. Bull., 1956, 53, 109-133.—An orientation 
into the problem of visual acuity and of the size and 
distribution of retinal receptors precedes a discus- 
sion of the principal theories of visual acuity. The 2 
static theories covered are Hartridge’s and Hecht’s, 
including a critique of Hetcht’s theory where evidence 
is cited that fails to support his position. The 2 
dynamic theories discussed are those of Weymouth 
and his colleagues, and of Marshall and Talbot. The 
Marshall-Talbot theory, accounting for visual phe- 
nomena other than acuity alone, is viewed as the best 
existing theory, and is evaluated in terms of the prin- 
cipal physiological mechanisms on which the theory 
is based. 84 references.—R. Perloff. 

2249. Ferguson, H. M., & Stevens, W. R. Rela- 
tive brightness of coloured light sources. Trans. 
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Illum. Engng Soc., London, 1956, 9, 227-254.—Ex- 
periments in the laboratory to compare the apparent 
brightness of mercury and sodium light sources of 
high luminance show that most observers do not judge 
brightness on the ordinary photometric scale. Simi- 
lar, but less marked, results were found in a formal 
street lighting test, a mercury installation being 
judged more glaring than a sodium. This, however, 
did not produce a marked preference for the sodium 
installation. The commonly expressed preference for 
sodium street lighting may be partly explained by the 
reduced glare from sodium sources as compared with 
mercury but, it appears, is largely due to the char- 
acteristics of lanterns and installations now in use.— 
R. W. Burnham. 


2250. Francois, J., Verriest, G., & de Rouck, A. 
La maladie d’Ocuchi. (Oguchi’s disease.) Oph- 
thalmologica, 1956, 131, 1-40.—A new case of 
Oguchi’s disease, the 22nd one in non-Japanese sub- 
jects, is fully described. The disorder is a varia- 
tion of congenital hemaralopia, characterized by an 
adaptation deficiency of the rods, with scotopic com- 
ponents absent in the electroretinogram. Some dis- 
orders in photopic and mesopic vision of critical 
flicker fusion and rough thresholds. These the au- 
thors attribute to a functional disturbance of the rods. 
144 references. English and German summaries.— 
S. Renshaw. 

2251. Fry, Glenn A. (Ohio State U., Columbus.) 


The discrepancy between physical and perceived 
curvature. Amer. J. Optom., 1956, 33, 147-154.— 


“This paper presents an explanation of the discrep- 
ancy between the physical and perceived curvature 


of a surface which is normal to the median line when 
the eves are converging symmetrically.” On the as- 
sumption that, in an environment of moving objects, 
visual distances are a function of the association be- 
tween retinal disparities and the physical manipula- 
tion of objects, equations are derived which inter- 
relate the visual and physical configurations of the 
Vieth-Miiller circle and of the apparent frontoparallel 
plane. Reference is made to partial empirical con- 
firmations of these equations, in the experimental en- 
vironment of stationary objects—T. Shipley. 


2252. Galifret. Y. Perception of depth in mo- 
tion pictures. Rev. Int. Filmologie, 1954, 5(18-19), 
197-207.—The multiplicity and inequality of the roles 
plaved by the factors of depth perception—monocular 
and binocular clues—in cinematograph projection are 
reviewed. The unnatural experience of a changing 
point of view. for a stationary observer, is mentioned. 
Curved screens have the advantage of not looking like 
walls or obstacles for persons seated near the center 
of curvature but their appearance of materiality and 
artificiality is intensified by their curvature for per- 
sons seated elsewhere. The curvature of the screen 
does not directly create the illusion of depth, but only 
the enhanced sense of realitv, and that only for the 
few members of the audience for whom the screen 
tends to be immaterial. Conflicts between monocular 
and binocular clues, that are inherent in stereoscopic 
projections on large screens, produce distortions and 
anomalies that are unavoidable and unpleasant.— 
(Courtesy of Kodak Mon. Abstr. Bull.) 


2253. Goldstein, Alvin George. An experimental 
study of depth perception from the viewpoint of 
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the sensory-tonic field theory of perception. Dis- 
sertation Abstr., 1956, 16, 389-390.—Abstract. 


2254. Hamasaki, Duce. (U. California, Berke- 
ley.), Ong, Jin, & Marg, Elwin. The amplitude of 
accommodation in presbyopia. Amer. J. Optom., 
1956, 33, 3-14—To compare two different methods, 
the amplitude was measured by the “push-up” and 
the stigmatoscopic techniques. Since the stigmato- 
scopic method minimizes contamination with the 
depth of focus of the eye, amplitudes obtained in this 
way were found to be significantly lower than the 
“push-up” amplitudes (1.75D). After the age of 54 
years (N = 106, ages 42 to 60 years), the amplitude 
of accommodation is essentially zero, by stigmatos- 
copy.—T. Shipley. 

2255. Hartline, H. K., Wagner, Henry G., & 
Ratliff, Floyd. Inhibition in the eye of Limulus. 
J. gen. Physiol., 1956, 39, 651-673.—The ability of 
one portion of the compound eye of the horseshoe 
crab to discharge impulses in the axon of the eccen- 
tric cell is reduced by illumination of neighboring 
portions. Detailed findings are reported.—S. 
Marzolf. 

2256. Herman, David T. (U. Wichita, Kans.) A 
study in culturalization of response. /’sychol. Rec., 
1956, 6, 12-16.—In a situation requiring length of 
distance judgments, shared stimulus-response func- 
tions were promoted by making available to S the 
responses of other Ss. The strength with which these 
common perceptual frames of reference are maintained 
under subsequent conditions of individual responding 
depends upon the setting conditions within which the 
responses are made.—P. Swarts. 


257. Heron, W., Doane, B. K., & Scott, T. H. 
(McGill U., Montreal, Que., Can.) Visual dis- 
turbances after prolonged perceptual isolation. 
Canad. J. Psychol., 1956, 10, 13-18.—Each of 3 ex- 
perimenter-subjects was isolated for 6 days with 
limited tactual and auditory stimulation and with 
translucent goggles which prevented pattern vision. 
All Ss reported hallucinatory activity after the first 
day. At the end of the period when the goggles were 
removed Ss reported: (1) fluctuation, drifting and 
swirling of objects and surfaces, (2) that the posi- 
tion of objects appeared to change with head or eye 
movements, (3) shapes, lines, and edges seemed dis- 
torted, (4) after-images were accentuated, (5) colors 
appeared very bright and saturated, and there was 
an exaggeration of contrast phenomena.—R. S. Davi- 
don. 


2258. Hubbard, Ruth. (Harvard U., Cambridge, 
Mass.) Retinene isomerase. J. gen. Physiol., 1956, 
39, 935-962.—Rhodopsin is formed by the condensa- 
tion of opsin with a cis isomer of retinene,, neo-b. 
The bleaching of rhodopsin releases all-trans retinene 
which must be isomerized back to neo-b in order for 
rhodopsin to regenerate. An enzyme “retinene iso- 
merase” will act as a catalyzer. It is specific for 
all-trans and neo-b retinene. Its role in vision is 
further described.—S. S. Marzolf. 


2259. IArbus, A. L. Dvizhenie glaz v protsesse 
smeny tochek fiksatsii. (Movement of the eyes in 
the process of change of points of fixation.) Bio- 
fizika, 1956, 1(1), 76-78.—The duration of change 
of points of fixation is a “function of the angle 
through which the eyes shift during the change of 
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points of fixation.” Formulae are given enabling one 
to “calculate the position, velocity, acceleration, and 
forces acting on the eyes in the process of change of 
points of fixation.”—/. D. London. 

2260. Jaffe, Robert. (Mt. Sinai Hosp., New 
York.) The influence of visual stimulation on 
kinesthetic figural after-effects. Amer. J. Psycholl., 
1956, 69, 70-75.—Kohler’s satiation theory applied to 
figural after-effects implies that the “phenomenon is 
specific to any given modality.” This implication was 
tested with reference to kinesthetic figural after-effects 
by asking the 10 experimental Ss to gaze at a 2-in. 
strip during the standardization period, and at a 1-in. 
or 4-in. strip during the interpolated period. Then 
other Ss served as a control group. Results show a 
significant under-estimation of the tactile-kinesthetic 
stimulus, a 2-in. aluminum strip, “only when con- 
trasting size-relationships exist between the visual 
stimuli.” These findings contradict the original satia- 
tion theory.—R. H. Waters. 


2261. Jander, Bernard C., & Apell, Richard J. 
Visual differences in achieving and non-achieving 
nursery children. Optom. Wkly, 1956, 47, 325-329; 
367-371; 411-413.—This paper is concerned with 
whether or not these 2 groups of children, classified 
by a Gesell developmental examination, could be dis- 
tinguished on the basis of performance in a stand- 
ardized visual examination. N = 12, 3 & 4 yr. olds. 
Both qualitative and quantitative raw data are re- 
ported on 16 tests as well as teacher and parental 
comments on general behavior. It was concluded that 
the achieving group was more homogeneous in their 
visual responses ; the non-achieving group was hetero- 
geneous.—T7T. Shipley. 

2262. Johnson, E. Parker. (Colby Coll., Water- 
ville, Me.), & Bartlett, Neil R. Effect of stimulus 
duration on electrical responses of the human 
retina. J. opt. Soc. Amer., 1956, 46, 167-170.—“The 
size and form of the b-wave of the human electro- 
retinogram are shown to be dependent on the dura- 
tion as well as on the intensity . . . of the stimulating 
light. In determining the amplitude of submaximal 
b-waves, intensity and duration share equally until a 
certain critical duration is reached. Above this criti- 
cal duration of about 100 msec in the dark-adapted 
eye, less under conditions of light-adaptation, ampli- 
tude is determined by intensity alone. The latency 
of the response, however, is determined without refer- 
ence to the stimulus duration. It is interesting to note 
that a critical duration of just over 100 msec has also 
been reported from psychophysical studies of the 
dark-adapted eye in which visual threshold rather 
than electrical response criteria were used.”—-F. Rat- 
lif. 

2263. Jones, F. R. Harden. (U.Cambridge, Eng.) 
The behavior of minnows in relation to light in- 
tensity. J. exp. Biol., 1956, 33, 271-281.—Minnows 
(Phoxinus phoxinus L.) were kept in a tank from 
which records of locomotory activity could be ob- 
tained. With no cover available in the tank, they 
tended to be active during the day and quiet at night. 
With cover available, they reversed this pattern of 
activity, becoming more active at night. Blind min- 
nows also reacted to diurnal variations in light in- 
tensity, but in a way opposite to that of normal fish. 
In experiments on behavior at light-dark boundaries, 
minnows did not cross over into the illuminated area 
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when the intensity on that side was more than .17 to 
.08 meter-candles. Light also affects feeding be- 
havior, most feeding taking place at the higher in- 
tensities —B. Weiss. 


2264. Kephart, N. C., & Chandler, R. E. (Pur- 
due U., Lafayette, Ind.) Changes of the visual field 
in a pursuit tracking task. Optom. Wkly, 1956, 47, 
507-509.—“The general purpose of this study was to 
discover whether sustained attention to a visually dif- 
ficult eye-hand tracking task results in a narrowing of 
the peripheral field as a response associated with the 
stress induced in the organism by the task.” The 
task was a simulated driving situation; a perimeter 
was used to measure the visual field. A _ significant 
decrement in visual span was found, which is ascribed 
to the concentration of attention on the tracking 
task, and a consequent diminution of attention to the 
periphery.—T7. Shipley. 

2265. LaBerge, David Lee. A method of gen- 
erating and scaling random visual forms of graded 
similarity. Dissertation Abstr., 1956, 16, 164.—Ab- 
stract. 

2266. Leibowitz, H., & Bourne, L. E., Jr. (U. 
IVisconsin, Madison.) Time and intensity as de- 
terminers of perceived shape. /. exp. Psycholl., 
1956, 51, 227-281.—The results of this study indicate 
that the function relating perceived shape to either 
duration of exposure or to luminance increases rapidly 
at first, then more slowly to a limiting value. A 
diminution of perceptual constancy results from re- 
duced luminance and appears to be due to the im- 
pairment of visual acuity and intensity discrimina- 
tion for various cues in the visual field —J. Arbit. 

2267. Leibowitz, H., Chinetti, P., & Sidowski, J. 
(U. Wisconsin, Madison.) Exposure duration as a 
variable in perceptual constancy. Science, 1956, 
123, 668-669.—Experiments for gaining “some in- 
sight into the nature of .. .” the process by which 
“. .. perceptual stability is mediated” were performed. 
These endeavored to determine “. . . the effect of re- 
duced exposure duration on the perception of shape, 
size, and brightness.” Exposure duration “. . . dif- 
ferentially affects the tendencies toward shape, size, 
and brightness constancy. Shape constancy is re- 
duced, size constancy is unaffected, and brightness 
constancy is improved. <A _ possible interpretation 
from the result of previous experiments is that per- 
ceptual constancies depend on the presence in the 
visual field of stimuli in addition to the discriminative 
stimulus.”—S. J. Lachman. 

2268. Leibowitz, H., & Walker, L. (U. Wiscon- 
sin, Madison.) Effect of field size and luminance 
on the binocular summation of suprathreshold 
stimuli. J. opt. Soc. Amer., 1956, 46, 171-172.—“The 
magnitude of suprathreshold binocular brightness 
summation was determined as a function of field size 
at two levels of luminance. Luminance was not sig- 
nificant but the magnitude of the summation effect 
varied from 4% to 16% depending upon the size of 
the field.”—F. Ratliff. 

2269. McDaniel, Ernest Dennison. A study of 
apparent movement in the third dimension. Dis- 
sertation Abstr., 1956, 16, 153.—Abstract. 

2270. Mazokhin-Porshniakov, G. A. O tsveto- 


vom zrenii nasekomykh. (On color vision in in- 
sects.) Biofizika, 1956, 1(1), 98-105.—Some of the 
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literature on color vision in insects is critically re- 
viewed with particular attention being paid to K. 
Frisch’s work.—/. D. London. 

2271. Meyer, Max F. The uses and abuses of 
‘cents’ in the science of audition. Amer. J. Psy- 
chol., 1956, 69, 115-118—“The ‘cent’ defined as 
1/1200 log 2” and used as a measure of musical in- 
tervals, “. . . has no significance for the psychologist 
in the study of hearing and musical theory.” Its in- 
troduction and use in Ellis’s translation of Tonem- 
pfindungen was not approved by, and should not be 
credited to, Helmholtz.—R. H. Haters. 

2272. Michaels, David D. (Jil... Coll. Optom., 
Chicago.) The nature of the photoreceptor proc- 
ess. Amer. J. Optom., 1956, 33, 59-76.—The photo- 
chemical theory of Selig Hecht is presented. Certain 
recent evidence is discussed which entails very definite 
modifications. In noting these, the author sum- 
marizes: “While photochemical analysis . . . has pro- 
vided important information concerning energy con- 
version it has not yielded anything which would tell 
us how this is accomplished isomorphically.” 46- 
item bibliography.—7. Shipley. 

2273. Mulholland, Thomas. (Clark U., Worces- 
ter, Mass.) Motion perceived while viewing rotat- 
ing stimulus-objects. Amer. J. Psychol., 1956, 69, 
96-99.—The results of 4 studies show that the follow- 
ing conditions are determinants of the perception of 
motion from rotating stimulus-objects: the bright- 
ness-gradient of the object-background, shape, speed 
of rotation, and exposure time. These are configura- 


tional factors and must be taken into account to make 
an explanation in terms of past experience valid.— 


R. H. Waters. 

2274. Mull, Helen K., Armstrong, Gretchen, & 
Telfer, Barbara. (Sweet Briar Coll., Va.) The 
effect of brightness upon reversible perspectives 
and retinal rivalry. Amer. J. Psychol., 1956, 69, 123- 
125.—The findings of a previous study (see 29: 1997) 
are confirmed. The fluctuations of a Maltese cross 
and of blue-red retinal rivalry seem to be unaffected 
by contrast or by illumination with one exception: 
“in faint light, the rate of rivalry shift of colors is 
much slower” than in bright light—R. H. Waters. 

2275. Miillener, Eduard. Rorschachbefunde bei 
Farbenblindheit. (Rorschach data in color blind- 
ness.) Z. diagnost. Psychol., 1956, 4, 3-23.—The 
Rorschach was administered to 51 red-green color 
blind men. In comparison to normal controls, their 
records yielded fewer color but more accurate form 
responses. Cards IX and X produced the most color 
misjudgments. Color blind individuals do not seem 
to have characteristic personality patterns. One way 
to test for suspected color blindness is to ask the sub- 
ject to identify colors after the usual inquiry has 
been completed. English and French summaries.— 
H. P. David. 

2276. Muller, Paul Ferdinand, Jr. Verbalization 
as a factor in verbal versus motor responses to 
visual stimuli. Dissertation Abstr., 1956, 16, 586- 
587.—Abstract. 

2277. Munz, Frederick W. (U. California, Los 
Angeles.) A new photosensitive pigment of the 
euryhaline teleost, Gillichthys mirabilis. J. gen. 
Physiol., 1956, 40, 233-249.—Retinal extracts from 
dark-adapted mudsuckers showed, spectrophotomet- 
rically, maximal light absorption between 488 and 
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510 mp. The pigment is homogenous, not a mixture 
of rhodopsin and porphyropsin, and was named a re- 
tinene, pigment 512 of the mudsucker.—S. S. Marzolf. 


2278. Nadall, Melvin C., & Knoll, Henry A. 
(Los Angeles Coll. Optom., Calif.) The effect of 
luminance, target configuration and lenses upon 
the refractive state of the eye. Part 1. Amer. J. 
Optom., 1956, 33, 24-42.—The objective of this first 
report “. . . was to determine which of a number of 
targets was the ‘best’ and which the ‘poorest’ in 
eliciting a magnitude of accommodative response 
comensurate with the magnitude of the stimulus rep- 
resented by the power of the lens applied before the 
eye.” The targets were also compared, by analysis 
of variance, for reliability of responses. The Snellen 
“E” was judged to be the most effective, a blank wall 
the least effective, out of six targets in all. 20 refer- 
ences.—T. Shipley. 

2279. Nadell, Melvin C., & Knoll, Henry A. 
(Los Angeles Coll. Optom., Calif.) The effect of 
luminance, target configuration and lenses upon 
the refractive state of the eye. Part II. Amer. J. 
Optom., 1956, 33, 86-95.—In the present study, N = 6 
emmetropes, 2 targets were presented at luminance 
levels from zero up through 300 foot-lamberts. Ac- 
commodative changes were measured with the infra- 
red skiascope and a modified haploscope. It was 
found that “. . . at luminance levels much below 1 
foot-lambert or above 100 foot-lamberts, significantly 
more accommodation comes into play. The magni- 
tude of this response is of the order of 0.50 diopters, 
with a range of roughly 0.25 to 0.75 diopters.” (See 
31: 2278).—T. Shipley. 

2280. Nelson, Sherman Eugene. (U. Michigan, 
Ann Arbor.) Psychosexual conflicts and defenses 
in visual perception. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1955, 
51, 427-433.—Tachistoscopically presented stimulus 
material (Blacky pictures) is used to study percep- 
tual defense and vigilance in persons with different 
psychosexual conflict dimensions and ego-defense 
preferences. It is hypothesized that when stimulus 
material is presented below the threshold of conscious 
recognition, perceptually vigilant behavior will be 
evoked under conditions where ego-defense mecha- 
nisms are not likely to operate, and perceptually de- 
fensive behavior will be evoked where ego-defense 
mechanisms are likely to operate. The vigilance and 
defense hypotheses are confirmed by the results.—L. 
R. Zeitlin. 

2281. Newton, Kenneth R. (U. Tennessee, Knox- 
ville.) A note on visual recognition thresholds. 
J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1955, 51, 709-710.—60 col- 
lege students are presented, tachistoscopically, a list 
of 7 pleasant and 7 unpleasant 5 letter words which 
had been matched for frequency. All of the words 
are presented randomly to the subjects for various 
lengths of time, the Ss recording the word they be- 
lieve to have been flashed on the screen before them. 
Significantly fewer errors of recognition are made on 
the pleasant words than on the unpleasant words. It 
is concluded that perceptual behavior, here defined as 
visual recognition thresholds, is influenced by the 
pleasantness or unpleasantness of the stimuli—L. R. 
Zeitlin. 

2282. Penndorf, Rudolf. (Air Research and De- 
velopment Command, Bedford, Mass.) Colors of 
natural objects. J. opt. Soc. Amer., 1956, 46, 180- 
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182.—“. . . It is shown that most natural objects 
possess a dominant wavelength between 5,700 A and 
5,900 A, i.e., in the greenish yellow part of the spec- 
trum. Even for vegetative formations, as seen from 
a distance, the dominant wavelength is also in the 
greenish yellow spectral range, which is a surprising 
fact because one would expect a dominant green. 
This color is, however, a mixture of brown and green. 
The excitation purity of bare areas and soils is low 
(15-30%), but it is higher for vegetative formations 
(25-50%). Vertical formations such as forests seen 
from directly above, reflect only a very small amount 
(2-3%) of the light which falls upon them from the 
sun and sky, but as seen from the ground their re- 
flectance is much higher (about 8%).”—F. Ratliff. 


2283. Polinsky, Don M., & Young, Francis A. 
(State Coll. Washington, Pullman.) Effect of hue 
durations on adaptation to darkness. J. opt. Soc. 
Amer., 1956, 46, 118-121.—“The effects of hue and of 
different durations of exposure to hue on the course 
of dark adaptation were determined. . . . Blue has the 
least effect on dark adaptation, with red having the 
most and green falling between the two, but about the 
same as red in effectiveness at the lowest luminance 
values. Exposure to either red or green for three 
and a half to five minutes is the most effective dura- 
tion for dark adaptation to the lowest luminance 
values. The dark adaptation curves following ex- 


posure to red have steeper slopes but level off and 
reach the lowest luminance values in the same time 
as the curves following exposure to green.”—F. 
Ratliff. 

2284. Pressman, IA.M. Oboronitel’no-dvigatel’- 


nye uslovyne refieksy u sokab pri adaptatsii k 
temnote. (Defensive-motor conditioned reflexes in 
dogs undergoing dark adaptation.) Zh. vyssh. nervn. 
Deiatel’., 1955, 5(3), 402-405.—Data are adduced 
demonstrating decrease of excitability of the cortical 
termini of the visual and dermal analyzers to electrical 
stimulation in dogs undergoing dark adaptation.— 
I, D. London. 

2285. Radding, Charles M., & Wald, George. 
(Harvard U., Cambridge, Mass.) Acid-base prop- 
erties of rhodopsin and opsin. J. gen. Physiol., 
1956, 39, 909-922—Purified preparations of cattle 
rhodopsin were titrated to various pH, irradiated, and 
the pH changes followed thereafter until completed. 
Rhodopsin displays about 54 titratable groups per 
mole of pigment. Exposure to light induces an im- 
mediate rise of pH between pH 2 and 8, maximal at 
5. Other changes are described.—S. S. Marzolf. 

2286. Radding, Charles M., & Wald, George. 
(Harvard U., Cambridge, Mass.) The stability of 
rhodopsin and opsin; effects of pH and ageing. 
J. gen. Physiol., 1956, 39, 923-933.—Cattle rhodopsin 
maintains its absorption spectrum at any pH from 
3.9-9.6 for at least an hour at 25-27° C. On both 
sides of this range the pigment bleaches, the extinction 
falling to half in 1 hour at pH 3.3 and 10.5. The ex- 
posure of rhodopsin to light greatly increases the vul- 
nerability of the product (opsin) to acids and bases. 
—S. S. Marsolf. 

287. Rattleff, Anker. A study of visual move- 
ments determined by form, colour or brightness. 
Acta psychol., 1956, 12, 65-75.—Stroboscopic move- 
ments were studied to determine the laws governing 
choice of form or color in the Rorschach test. Re- 
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sults were negative. However, they revealed a neg- 
lected phenomenon: if competition is established be- 
tween the perceptions of movements based on a choice 
between color and form, the form will determine the 
perceived movement if the figures differ but slightly 
in brightness. When there are considerable differ- 
ences in brightness, the movement perceived will al- 
ways be determined by brightness. The effect of dif- 
ferences in brightness may be ascertained using 
colored as well as neutral grey figures —G. Rubin- 
Rabson. 


2288. Ryan, T. A., & Schwartz. Carol B. (Cor- 
nell U., Ithaca, N. Y.) Speed of perception as a 
function of mode of representation. Amer. J. 
Psychol., 1956, 69, 60-69.—Which is the most effec- 
tive visual aid, a photograph, a shaded drawing, a line 
drawing, or a cartoon? Three different objects, the 
human hand, a multi-switch panel. and steam valve, 
were represented by each of the four methods. 
Thresholds for time of perception were obtained from 
16 Ss. Although there is some indication of an in- 
teraction effect between object and mode of repre- 
sentation, the over-all results show that the cartoon 
required the shortest and the line drawing the longest 
time for perception. Photographs and shaded draw- 
ing were about equal and fell between cartoons and 
line drawings.—R. H. Waters. 


2289. Schiller, Jerome Josenh. The effects of 
an “annoying state of affairs” on the judemental 
error of the brichtness of a neutral visual stimulus. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1956, 16, 166.—Abstract. 


2290. Shlaifer, Arthur. Blurring and aspects of 
color discrimination. Amer. J. Optom., 1956, 33, 
131-142.—“The present study was undertaken to de- 
termine the effect of blurring upon the ability to dis- 
criminate color (and, incidentally, form) with central 
fixation.” N=40. The objects (squares, circles, 
and triangles in red, green, and blue Heidelberg 
colors, and small squares of No. 25, No. 47, and No. 
58 Wratten filters) were placed about two or three 
meters away. Strong plus sphere lenses were placed 
in front of the subiect’s eves. to blur the imave. and 
the power gradually reduced in steps of 0.50D or 
0.25D. Using the subjective certainty, as to color and 
form, as criteria, there is a slight superiority of red 
identification over blue and then green. and a very 
clear superiority of color over form (1.5D). Binocu- 
lar superiority (c. 1.0D) is also noted.—T. Shipley. 


2291. Simon, Walter B. The effect of “place- 
ment” and of “emphasis” on the first response to 
a reversible figure. Dissertation Abstr., 1956, 16, 
166-167.—Abstract. 


2292. Sloan, Louise L., & Habel, Adelaide. 
Tests for color deficiency based on the pseudoiso- 
chromatic principle. A.M.A. Arch. Ophthal., 1956, 
55, 229-239.—“The excellent results obtained with the 
special selection of 20 plates of high diagnostic ef- 
ficiency indicate that . . . this group of plates could 
serve as the single criterion for classifying subjects 
as either normal or deficient. The Ishihara, Dvorine, 
and AO-HRR tests . . . fail occasionally to detect 
mild degrees of red-green deficiency. Misclassifica- 
tion of normal subjects as color-deficient is more 
likely to occur with the AO-HRR screening plates 
than with either the Ishihara or the Dvorine test.”— 
S. Renshaw. 
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2293. Tani, George T., Ogle, Kenneth N., 
Weaver, Rex W., & Martens, ‘theodore G. On 
the precise objective determination ot eye move- 
ments. A.M.A. Arch. Uphthal., 1956, 55, 1/4-185.— 
Precise objective measurement of eye movements by 
photographic or telescopic observations of details on 
the eyes themselves or images from light reflected 
from the cornea is not possible. Also a precise meas- 
urement of the convergence of the eye is not possi- 
ble, owing to a displacement of the corneal-reflex 
images associated with eye movements. The eyes do 
not turn about fixed axes, but move along curves 
associated with translatory displacements. A precise 
measure was obtained using steel balls —S. Renshaw. 


2294. Teichner, Warren H., Kobrick, John L., 
& Dusek, KE. Kalph. (QM Res. Develpm. Cent., 
Natick, Mass.) kttects of target separation and 
distance on commonplace binocular depth dis- 
crimination. J. opt. Soc. Amer., 1956, 46, 122-125.— 
“Separations of 1.4 to 114.6 minutes were not found 
to have a differential effect except at the greater dis- 
tances. ‘Lhis is attributed to a loss of visual rather 
than depth acuity. ‘lhe effects of viewing distance 
were found to be consistent with previous studies of 
the distance effect. Ditferences in the effects of dis- 
tance were found between sophisticated and unso- 
phisticated subjects; the former tended to make finer 
discriminations especially at the greater distances.”— 
F, Ratliff. 

2295. Ten Doesschate, G., & Kylstra, J. The 
perception of parallels. Ophthalmologica, 1956, 131, 
61-65.—Experiments show that, contrary to the 
‘rules’ of central projection, the impressions of paral- 
lelism and convergence toward one common vanish- 


ing point may be disconnected. Four possible sug- 


gested solutions to the problem are presented. French 


and German summaries.—S. Renshaw. 

2296. Wallach, Hans. (Swarthmore Coll., Pa.), 
Weisz, Alexander, & Adams, Pauline Austin. Cir- 
cles and derived figures in rotation. Amer. /. Psy- 
chol., 1956, 69, 48->9.—A number of interesting per- 
ceptual phenomena occur when circles, spirals, el- 
lipses, and overlapping geometric figures are rotated. 
“A rotating circle seems to stand still, a rotating 
spiral seems to expand or contract, and an ellipse 
displays flowing deformations when it is turned.” 
‘These phenomena are explained in terms of “sub- 
jectively identical points along the contour of these 
figures that arise in relation to the absolute directions 
of visual space.” If one views these deformations 
monocularly, “. . . a solid form or a rigid plane figure 
moving in depth may be seen.”—R. H. Waters. 

297. Westheimer, Gerald, & Tanzman, Irving 
J. (Ohio State U., Columbus, O.) Qualitative 
depth localization with diplopic images. J. opt. 
Soc. Amer., 1956, 46, 116-117.—“*Momentary presen- 
tation of point targets seen in diplopia were made to 
six observers using a method of constant stimuli. . 
The average observer was never able to make correct 
responses to all presentations at any disparity used, 
and stimuli presented with uncrossed disparity were 
localized correctly more often than those with crossed 
disparity.”—F. Ratliff. 

2298. Whiteside, Thomas C. D. (U. Glasgow, 
Scotland.) The problems of vision in flight at 
high altitude. London: Butterworths Scientific Pub- 
lications, 1957. xvi, 162 p. (ACARDograph No. 


31: 2293-2302 


13.) $5.00.—Its six sections are concerned respec- 
tively with: (1) a historical survey of visual prob- 
lems in aviation, (2) research on visual effects of 
changes in intensity and spectral distribution of sun- 
light at high altitude, (3) research on physiological 
changes attecting visibility of objects inside the cock- 
pit, (4) research on physiological factors affecting 
air-to-air visibility, (5) a discussion of glare, anoxia, 
and search, and (6) conclusions and appendices. It 
is concluded that there are two basic physical causes 
for all visual flight problems, the reversal of light dis- 
tribution at high altitude, and clear blue sky which 
constitutes an empty visual field. The former pro- 
duces glare problems and the latter, problems con- 
cerned with judgment of speed, size, distance from 
target, and air-to-air search. Specific remedies are 
suggested to relieve all problems. 98 references.— 
R. W. Burnham. 


2299. Wittreich, Warren J., & Radcliffe, Keith 
B., Jr. The influence of simulated mutilation upon 
the perception of the human figure. J. abnorm. soc. 
Psychol., 1955, 51, 493-495.—""Employing 14 sets of 
anisekonic lenses of ascending power in the psycho- 
physical method of limits, the “distortion thresholds” 
for an apparently mutilated figure and for a normal 
figure were established for a sample of 12 S’s. The 
results show the threshold for the mutilated figure to 
be significantly higher than for the normal figure. 
This indicates that a greater amount of optical change 
is required to bring about a concomitant perceptual 
change for the mutilated as compared with the normal 
figure.”—L. R. Zeitlin. 

2300. Woodhead, P. M. J. (U. Cambridge, Eng.) 
The behavior of minnows (Phoxinus phoxinus L.) 
in a light gradient. J. exp. Biol., 1956, 33, 257-270. 
—Minnows were observed in a tank containing a light 
source at one end. The fish were constantly active in 
that part of the tank lying in illumination below a 
certain value, but were restricted in their movements 
by light above that value of intensity. Hungry min- 
nows and those about to spawn were not limited by 
light. It is suggested, in view of other data, that the 
pineal-complex of the midbrain mediates this light- 
aversive behavior.—B. Weiss. 

2301. Zazzo, R. .Space and movement in cinema- 
scope. Kev. Int. Filmologie, 1954, 5( 18-19), 209- 
219.—Subjective impressions on first viewing 2 cine- 
mascope productions are interpreted on physiological 
and psychological grounds. It is concluded that the 
large curved screen does not contribute to the per- 
ception of depth and reality. It causes gigantism, 
limitation of movement, and overemphasizes restric- 
tions of time, space, and perspective—(Courtesy of 
Kodak Mon. Abstr. Bull.) 


(See also abstracts 1994, 3942) 
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2302. Broadbent, D. E. (Appl. Psychol. Res. 
Unit, Cambridge, Eng.) Listening between and 
during practical auditory distractions. Brit. J. 
Psychol., 1956, 47, 51-60.—A buzzer was sounded in- 
termittently while subjects answered a rapid series of 
verbal questions. Subjects who were required to 
make a simple motor response to the buzzer showed 
interference on the speech test, both during and be- 
tween buzzes. Previous practice on the buzzer task 
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reduced the speech interference between buzzes, but 
not that which occurred while the buzzer was sound- 
ing. The interference effect during the period of 
buzzing was increased when the buzzer was one of 
two possible signals for a two-choice reaction. “But 
previous practice in this case causes the subject to 
perform the secondary task in a way which requires 
less information and so interferes less. The effect of 
practice in ‘automatizing’ a task is thus real, but has 
important limitations.”—L. E. Thune. 

2303. Fay, R. D. (Mass. Inst. Tech., Cambridge.), 
& Hall, W. M. Historical note on the Haas ef- 
fect. J. acoust. Soc. Amer., 1956, 28, 131-132.—One 
aspect of the Haas effect is that, in a sound re-enforc- 
ing system, a suitable time delay in the system pro- 
duces the illusion that the reinforced sound, as well as 
the direct, appears to originate in the mouth of the 
talker. The writers cite their early experiments— 
pointing out that this effect has long been understood. 
—I1. Pollack. 

2304. Kimura, Robert S. (U. Chicago, /il.), 
Schuknecht, Harold F., & Sutton, Samuel. Effects 
of cochlear lesions on the threshold responses of 
the auditory cortex in chronic experiments. J. 
comp. physiol. Psychol., 1956, 49, 96-104.—Cortical 
potentials were recorded in cats’ auditory cortex fol- 
lowing the production of restricted cochlear lesions. 
“The findings support the previous concepts of an 
orderly frequency distribution within the cochlea, 
high frequencies at the basal end and low frequencies 
at the apex.” Results of this study compare well with 
previous determinations of auditory thresholds by con- 
ditioned response techniques following cochlear dam- 
age.—L. 1. O'Kelly. 

2305. Klumpp, R. G., & Eady, H. R. A tech- 
nique for improving the bearing accuracy of bi- 
naural listening systems. U.S. N. Electronics Lab. 
Res. Rep. 1953, No. 419, 5 p.—Binaural bearing-de- 
termination procedures were simulated in the labora- 
tory on a 2-channel system containing electrical delay 
lines. Centering accuracies were determined with the 
channels in a fixed left-right orientation and with the 
channels being automatically reversed 2.5 times per 
second. The channel-reversing technique was found: 
(1) to reduce systematic errors caused by intensity 
and time imbalances in the earphones and acoustic 
coupling system, or those caused by biases in the 
listeners; and (2) to reduce the variable error asso- 
ciated with judgments of center. 

2306. Mowbray, G. H., Gebhard, J. W., & By- 
ham, C. L. (Johns Hopkins U., Baltimore, Md.) 
Sensitivity to changes in the interruption rate of 
white noise. J. acoust. Soc. Amer., 1956, 28, 106- 
110.—Listeners attempted to match a variable rate of 
interruption of a white noise against a preset rate of 
interruption. The differential threshold was defined 
in terms of the average deviation among the matches. 
Differential thresholds were substantially lower than 
previously obtained—less than 0.01. The results on 
interruption sensitivity are compared with results on 
pitch sensitivity —/. Pollack. 

2307. Queal, Ralph William, Jr. Frequency 
analysis of human motor responses to auditory 
pitch. Dissertation Abstr., 1956, 16, 587-588.—Ab- 
stract. 

2308. Samoflova, I. K. Effekt maskirovka sil’- 
nym zvukovym razdrazhitelem predshestvuiu- 
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shchego slabogo. (Effect of masking, by an intense 
auditory stmulus, a preceding weak one.) Biofizika, 
1956, 1(1), 79-87.—Experimental data are adduced 
to show the “preliminary dependencies [procured] 
of masking on the temporal interval between tones, 
on the duration of the masked tone, on the intensity 
of the masking tone, [and] on the frequency relations 
between the tones.”—/. D. London. 

2309. Solomon, L. M. Reliability of the conno- 
tative associations to passive sonar sounds using 
a new statistical test of consistency. U.S. N. Elec- 
tronics Lab. Res. Rep., 1953, No. 443, 10 p.—As a 
test of consistency in the rating of passive sonar 
sounds on 50 7-point scales defined by polar-opposite 
adjectives, 16 male subjects rated 4 samples of re- 
corded sonar sounds on these scales in a test-retest 
situation, the inter-test interval being 5 days. A 
statistical test of consistency was developed to test 
the reliability of the subject’s ratings. The responses 
on all 50 scales were found to be sufficiently reliable 
to warrant the continued and further use of the seven- 
point scale technique as a research tool in the pro- 
gram dealing with the classification and recognition 
of sonar sounds. 

2310. Stevens, S. S. 
Mass.) Calculating the loudness of noise. 
ence, 1956, 123, 676.—Abstract. 

2311. Stevens, S. S. (Harvard U., Cambridge, 
Mass.) The direct estimation of sensory magni- 
tudes—loudness. Amer. J. Psychol., 1956, 69, 1-25. 
—A “method of magnitude-estimation” for the study 
of S’s ability to specify, in quantitative terms, the 
ratio of a comparison to a standard loudness is de- 
scribed and illustrated. 2 general procedures were 
tested under a number of different conditions. In 
the first, a standard stimulus and several variable 
stimuli are presented. In the second, no standard is 
employed and “O merely assigns whatever numbers 
seem appropriate to describe the loudness of a (ran- 
domly presented) series of intensities.” Both pro- 
cedures yield results “consistent with a loudness-scale 
that is a power function of physical intensity: 
L=kl°3.”"—R. H. Waters. 

2312. Webster, J. C. Development and use of 
the NEL recorded warble tone hearing test: Part 
I. U.S.N. Electronics Lab. Res. Rep., 1954, No. 546, 
Pt. I, 20 p—2 forms of a recorded warble tone test 
were developed, one designed to test hearing acuity 
in quiet on the frequencies 500, 1,000, 2,000, 4,000, 
and 7,000 cps, and the other designed to test hearing 
acuity in quiet at 500, 1,000, and 4,000 cps and hear- 
ing acuity in noise at 1,000 and 4,000 cps. Test-retest 
reliability checks and validity checks showed these 
tests to be feasible when given from recordings (mag- 
netic tape or phonograph disc) to groups over either 
earphone networks or multiple loudspeakers. The 
physical characteristics of the tonal stimuli, instruc- 
tions for setting up the test, and two typical adminis- 
trations of the tests are discussed. 


2313. Webster, J. C.. & Solomon, L. N. Hear- 
ing losses among submariners and their relation to 
navy auditory tasks. U’.S.N. Electronics Lab. Res. 
Rep., 1954, No. 549, 16 p.—To study the prevalence 
of hearing losses among submariners, and their possi- 
ble causes and consequences, the NEL warble tone 
hearing test was administered to 1,053 submariners. 
Hearing losses of less than 5 db could not be meas- 
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ured at 500 cps due to ambient noises in the testing 
areas. At the other test frequencies (1,000, 2,000, 
4,000, and 7,000 cps), any positive value of hearing 
loss could be measured. It was found that approxi- 
mately 10% of all men tested had high frequency 
hearing losses of 18 db or greater (at 4,000 and 7,000 
cps). A comparison of the hearing losses of engine- 
men to those of all others as a function of time on 
boat, for each frequency, showed that in general the 
enginemen had greater losses at all frequencies, al- 
though there were minor reversals. The amount of 
loss was slightly less than expected from previous 
findings. 


(See also abstracts 2142, 2165, 2271, 2363, 2417) 
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2314. Allen, M. Delia. The behaviour of honey- 
bees preparing to swarm. Brit. J. Anim. Behav., 
1956, 4, 14-22.—Detailed description of observations 
of hives immediately before swarming is given. 
Noteworthy was the fact that the queen, although 
necessary to the swarm, “. . . presumably plays little 
part in deciding when it shall depart, and further- 
more, is likely to attempt to remain behind when it 
goes.”"—L. I. O'Kelly. 

2315. Barnett, S. A. (Glasgow U., Scotland.) 
Behaviour components in the feeding of wild and 
laboratory rats. Behaviour, 1956, 9, 24—-43.—After 


a description of feeding observations of wild and 
laboratory rats it is concluded that “much of the 
feeding behavior of wild rats can be interpreted as a 


result of the opposed effects of exploration and sam- 
pling on the one hand, and flight and avoidance on 
the other. 30-item bibliography. German sum- 
mary.—L. I. O’Kelly. 

2316. Beach, Frank A. (Yale U., New Haven, 
Conn.) Characteristics of masculine “sex drive.” 
In Jones, M. R., (Ed.), Nebraska symposium on mo- 
tivation: 1956, (see 31: 2372), 1-32.—Postulates 
two partially independent mechanisms operating in 
mating responses: (1) the sexual arousal mechanisms 
(SAM) whose function is to increase the male's 
sexual excitement to the pitch that the copulatory 
threshold is attained; and (2) the intromission and 
ejaculatory mechanism (IEM) that permits initial 
intromission and those that follow to provide a new 
source of sensory impulses which serve to modify 
further the internal state of the animal and eventually 
to bring the male to the ejaculatory threshold. Prin- 
cipal difference between man and lower animals lies 
in the extent to which the SAM is affected by sym- 
bolic factors. 43-item bibliography.—E. L. Gaier. 


2317. Cardno, J. A. (U. Tasmania, Hobart.) 
Bain, Lewes, and hunger. Psychol. Rep., 1956, 2, 
267-278.—This article attempts to assess the con- 
tribution of Bain and Lewes to the study of hunger. 
Their descriptions of hunger phenomena, and relevant 
concepts, are reviewed, with special attention to im- 
provement in discrimination of taste from hunger 
proper, Bain’s views on relish, and Lewes’ distinction 
of the systemic and special sense bases of hunger. 
It is felt that Bain’s more detailed treatment of de- 
scription and aetiology is counteracted by his inferior 
clarity of conceptualization, as compared with that 
of Lewes.—C. H. Ammons. 
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2318. Clarke, John R. (Oxford U., Eng.) The 
aggressive behaviour of the vole. Behaviour, 1956, 
9, 1-23.—The fighting and other aggressive behavior 
of the vole is described and illustrated by 13 line- 
drawings. 21-item bibliography.—L. /. O’Kelly. 

2319. Davis, R. (U. Oxford, England.) The 
limits of the “psychological refractory period.” 
Quart. J. exp. Psychol., 1956, 8, 24-38.—“For simple 
key pressing responses it is shown that when the in- 
terval between signals is less than the reaction time 
to the first signal, delays in the reaction time to the 
second signal occur in a predictable manner. When 
the interval is greater than the first reaction time, 
however, no such delays are found. Possible reasons 
for the discrepancy between these and earlier findings 
are suggested.”—M. J. Wayner, Jr. 

2320. Davis, Roger T., McDowell, Arnold A., 
Deter, Charles W. (U. South Dakota, Vermillion.), 
& Steele, James P. Performance of rhesus mon- 
keys on selected laboratory tasks presented before 
and after a large single dose of whole-body X 
radiation. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1956, 49, 20- 
26.—“16 rhesus monkeys (Macaca mulata) were 
trained for a year on a series of behavioral tasks. 
... 10 of the animals received 400 r. irradiation with 
x-rays and the remaining animals were sham ir- 
radiated. Following the period of irradiation all 
animals were again trained on all previously adminis- 
tered behavioral tasks during a period of 80 days fol- 
lowing dosage. Transitory changes were found in 
the performance of the irradiated animals on manipu- 
latory tasks following the period of irradiation, but 
performance of the animals in both experimental and 
control groups remained high and unchanged in the 
period following irradition. ‘The results are con- 
trasted with findings obtained in a parallel study 
employing direct naturalistic observations of the per- 
formance of the animals in this experiment.—L. /. 
O'Kelly. 

2321. Deininger, Richard Louis. Rate and ac- 
curacy of serial motor performance as a function 
of the uncertainty and the mean square value of 
the stimulus. Dissertation Abstr., 1956, 16, 582- 
583.—Abstract. 

2322. Dittborn, Julio. Toward a semeiology of 
hypnosis. J. clin. exp. Hypnosis, 1956, 4, 30-36.— 
An experiment is reported which attempted to relate 
degree of hypnosis to various qualitative and quan- 
titative differences in the execution of certain stand- 
ardized suggested behaviors. The method of induc- 
tion was standardized and hypnotic depth was meas- 
used by a test for spontaneous post-hypnotic amnesia. 
High and low reactors on the sway test were com- 
pared, as were fatigued and rested subjects. A large 
variety of relationships are reported.—E. G. Aiken. 

2323. Evarts, Edward V. (U. S. Publ. Hlth 
Serv., Bethesda, Md.) Some effects of bufotenine 
and lysergic acid diethylamide on the monkey. 
A.M.A. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 1956, 75, 49-53.— 
Injections in doses of 1.0 and 5.0 mg/kg induced in 8 
monkeys a “syndrome characterized by gross sensory 
disorder in the absence of a clear defect in muscle 
power, and by a marked degree of tameness.” The 
2 drugs were accompanied by similar effects. Results 
are related to the fact that bufotenine has been re- 
cently isolated from a bean used by natives of the 
West Indies as a form of snuff.—L. A. Pennington. 
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2324. Fisher, Seymour; Rubinstein, Irvin, & 
Freeman, Robert W. Intertrial effects of immedi- 
ate self-committal in a continuous social influence 
situation. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1956, 52, 200- 
207.—A perceptual task consisting of the judgment 
of dot numerosity on tachistoscopically presented 
slides was presented to Ss. Present in the experimen- 
tal room as each S was being tested was a “role- 
player” who also made a judgment. In one group the 

“role-player’s” judgment preceded the S’s judgment; 
in another, it followed the S’s judgment; and in a 
third group, the S was required to judge the stimulus 
both before and after the “role-player.” The results 
show that “once an S has expressed a judgment of a 
stimulus, he is generally reluctant to change his re- 
sponse to any great degree. The S may still be 
heavily influenced in the situation, however, the ef- 
fects of which are reflected in subsequent committal 
responses.” —L. R. Zeitlin. 

2325. Frings, Hubert; Frings, Mable, & Hamil- 
ton, Mabel. (Pennsylvania State U., University 
Park.) Experiments with albino mice from stocks 
selected for predictable susceptibilities to audio- 
genic seizures. Behaviour, 1956, 9, 44—-52.—Albino 
mice produced by selective breeding for susceptibility 
to audiogenic seizures for 9 generations are described. 
Susceptibility varied with the age at which testing 
began, being highest for the youngest age groups 
(15 days old). In mice tested at the early ages 
seizure incidence remained unchanged throughout 
life. Breeding of the susceptible mice with those of 
a stock selected for low seizure incidence yielded off- 


spring having an average seizure incidence, but no 
simple genetic relationhip could be postulated. Im- 
plication of the observations for standardization of 
subjects and testing methods is discussed.—L. /. 
O'Kelly. 

2326. Frumkin, Robert M. Freedom to love: 
a study of Sexology magazine and sex education 


in an age of pretense. Buffalo: Thomas Paine 
Polemic Press, 1956. 32 p. ination 
of how the history of Sexology magazine, since its 
beginning in 1933, and attitudes toward it, point up 
the problem of sex education in the U. S. Includes 
a content analysis of 326 of the magazine's articles 
published since 1933, student and professor attitudes 
toward the magazine, and a discussion of the im- 
plications of present methods of sex education and de- 
velopments in planned parenthood programs and re 
search for sex and family relations in the future. 70 
item bibliography.—R. M. Frumkin, 

2327. Grant, Vernon W. (Hawthornden State 
Hosp., Macedonia, O.) The psychology of sexual 
emotion; the basis of selective attraction. New 
York: Longmans, Green, 1957. viii, 270 p. $4.75.— 
A distinction is made between “emotional-esthetic” 
and “genital-sexual” love. Case histories, quotations 
from world literature and ethnographic reports are 
used to show that some of the seemingly-contradictory 
behavior in courtship and marriage can be explained 
as belonging to the 2 different types of love, both of 
which may be present simultaneously in an individual. 
The “psychology of sexual choice” (selective attrac- 
tion) is discussed in detail, particularly an analysis 
of the important components which may operate in 
such choice—H. D. Arbitman. 
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2328. Highmore, George. (Loughborough Train- 
ing Coll., Leicestershire, Eng.) A factorial analysis 
of athletic ability. Res. Quart. Amer. Ass. Hlth 
phys. Educ., 1956, 27, 1-11.—A group of 240 male 
war veterans attending an English Emergency Train- 
ing College for Teachers were given 9 athletic tests 
which were then subjected to factorial analysis by 
both the Thurstone and Holzinger techniques. The 
findings indicate the presence of a general factor 
(general athletic ability) and 3 group factors (ele- 
ments connected with running, throwing and jump- 
ing).—M. A. Seidenfeld. 


2329. Hill, Winfred F. (Stanford U., Calif.) 
Activity as an autonomous drive. J. comp. physiol. 
Psychol., 1956, 49, 15-19.—The amount of voluntary 
running by 40 male albino rats was compared under 
4 conditions: after 0, 5, 24 and 46.5 hours of prior 
confinement in very small cages. The amount of 
running was a monotonic increasing function of hours 
of prior confinement, the averaged function being 
nearly linear but slightly sigmoid.”—L. J. O’Kelly. 


2330. Hinde, R. A. Factors governing the 
au: in strength of a partially inborn response, 

s shown by the mobbing behaviour of the chaf- 
finch (Fringilla coelebs): I. The nature of the re- 
sponse and an examination of its course. Proc. 
roy. Soc., Ser. B, 1954, 142, 306-330.—The ‘“mob- 
bing” response pattern made by the chaffinch in the 
presence of a predator is described. The behaviour 
is interpreted as related to a conflict between fight 
and flight motives. Frequency of the call (‘chink’) 
associated with the mobbing pattern was used as a 
measure of intensity of the mobbing response. The 
owl was used as a live predator stimulus and the 
characteristics of artificial releasers described. The 
onset and duration of the response were observed and 
described.—B. A. Maher. 


2331. Hinde, R. A. Factors governing the 
changes in strength of a partially inborn response, 
as shown by the mobbing behaviour of the chaf- 
finch (Fringilla coelebs): II. The waning of the 
response. Proc. roy. Soc., Ser. B, 1954, 142, 331- 
358.—The mobbing response is described in terms 
of the following variables: time for waning of re- 
sponse strength as measured by call frequency, effects 
of length of initial presentation of a predator and rest 
intervals on response strength, muscular and sensory 
fatigue in the subject birds, effects of repeated pres- 
entation, effects of presentation of one type of predator 
(owl) on later response to another (stoat). Short- 
term response-specific decrement and long-term stimu- 
lus-specific decrement in response are distinguished, 
the latter being termed “habituation.” Parallels are 
drawn between this phenomenon and the extinction 
of a conditioned response. A discussion of this prob- 
lem within the framework of Hull’s (1943) postulates 
is presented.—B. A. Maher. 


2332. Hirsch, Arthur H. Sexual misbehavior 
of the upper cultured. New York: Vantage Press, 
1955. 512 p. $6.00.—Except for incidental refer- 
ences to earlier decades, the author reports on his 
post-1930 studies of “the sexual behavior of upper 
culture white persons in the United States.” Quali- 
tative observations are based on interviews and letters 
obtained from 21,000 women, aged 18 to 74, and 
20,000 men, aged 18 to 78. “Among the source ma- 
terials are more than 137,000 personal letters, dealing 
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with love, romance, intimacy, and other sexual be- 
havior.”—H. P. David. 

2333. Humphreys, Lloyd G. Note on “wishing 
with dice.” J. exp. Psychol., 1956, 51, 290-292.—A 
note on a study by McConnell, Snowden, and Powell 
(see 30: 5641) in which the author attempts to make 
explicit the assumptions underlying the statistical 
procedures employed and the validity and implications 
of these assumptions in terms of the results which 
were found.—J. Arbit. 


2334. Kahn, Arthur. Two experiments on the 
inhibition of the drinking response of the albino 
rat. Dissertation Abstr., 1956, 16, 586.—Abstract. 


2335. Klemmer, Edmund T. Time uncertainty 
in simple reaction time. J. exp. Psychol., 1956, 51, 
179-184.—Studied the relationship between reaction 
time and Ss’ uncertainty about the time of stimulus 
presentation. Reaction time increases with foreperiod 
variability and with mean foreperiod above an op- 
timum value less than 1 sec. The important de- 
terminer of reaction time is not the immediate fore- 
period but the distribution of foreperiods within which 
it is embedded.—J. Arbit. 


2336. Kosilov, S. A., Lomov, I. A., & Moikin, 
IU. V. O kriteriiakh sovershenstva dvigatel’nogo 
dinamicheskogo stereotipa. (On criteria on per- 
fection of the motor dynamic stereotype.) Zh. vyssh. 
nervn. Deiatel’., 1955, §(5), 653-059.—A “series of 
physiological phenomena” may be utilized as indices 
of the degree of attainment of a firm “motor dynamic 
stereotype.” These indices are useful in occupational 
diagnosis—/. D. London. 

2337. Lambert, G. W. Poltergeists: some sim- 
ple experiments and tests. J. Soc. psych. Res., 
Lond., 1956, 38, 201-211.—The phenomena of Pol- 
tergeists is described as “the lifting or shaking of a 
building by force of underground water.” The au- 
thor has devised several experiments to throw light 
on these activities, and they include: stopping of 
clocks, movement of heavy cupboards etc., throwing 
of articles across a room, movement of beds and bhed- 
clothes, a beaker test, a pendulum test, and various 
mysterious noises. For each experiment, he refers 
to instances of such physical effects as described by 
different writers, and proceeds to give possible ex- 
planations.—O. /. Jacobsen. 

2338. Larsson, Knut. Conditioning and sexual 
behavior in the male albino rat. Stockholm: Alm- 
qvist & Wiksell, 1956. 269 p.—Studied the adaptation 
of the organism to the environment in terms of the 
variables of sexual behavior. Among other areas 
studied the arousal and pattern of sexual behavior 
and the effects of satiation and group activity on the 
sexual response. The effect upon a_bar-pressing 
habit for food of the various stages and parameters 
of the sexual pattern (refractory period, excitation, 
etc.) is studied in a number of experiments. 253 
references.—J. Arbit. 

2339. Lehrman, Daniel S. Comparative physi- 
ology (behavior). Annu. Rev. Physiol., 1956, 18, 
527-542.—Pertinent literature is reviewed and dis- 
cussed in terms of the following major topics: Analy- 
sis of “instinctive” behavior, bird navigation and 
orientation, and taxonomic and comparative studies of 
behavior. 141 references—M. J. Wayner, Jr. 


31: 2333-2345 


2340. McClelland, W. J. (Ontario Hosp., St. 
Thomas, Can.) Differential handling and weight 
gain in the albino rat. Canad. J. Psychol., 1956. 10, 
19-22.—5 groups of rats were matched for initial 
weight, and given differential handling between the 
ages of 21 and 42 days. Those animals which were 
stroked with the thumb while held and those stroked 
with a brush in a restraining box gained significantly 
more weight than the rats in the other 3 groups which 
had less systematic tactual stimulation —R. S. Davi- 
don. 

2341. Marler, P. (U. Cambridge, Eng.) Studies 
of fighting in chaffinches. (3) Proximity as a cause 
of aggression. Brit. J. Anim. Behav., 1956, 4, 23- 
30.—Since the discovery that chaffinches fight when 
in close proximity at feeding stations, it became of 
interest to measure the distance thresholds. Results 
revealed, not a sharp line, but a zone. The “50% 
distance,” at which fighting occurred half the time, 
was 7 cm. in females and 21-25 cm. in males. Other 
factors are discussed.—L. I. O’Kelly. 

2342. Menaker, Esther. A note on some bio- 
logic parallels between certain innate animal he- 
havior and moral masochism. Psychoanal. Rev., 
1956, 43, 31-41.—There is an evolutionary continuum 
in the psychology of man and animals. “In the ab- 
sence of adequate maternal love, the mother-child 
relationship can become a contest, a battleground in 
which the weak can only win by the implementation 
of a mechanism of submissiveness which includes an 
attitude toward the self as unworthy, and an attitude 
toward the mother which is idealized, picturing her 
as all-powerful and loving.” A part of the ego func- 
tion is given up to save the rest. “It would seem 
that in the instinctual behavior pattern of survival 
through submission found in certain animals, the 
process of natural evolution, which is full of remi- 
niscences, has pointed a way for survival which was 
much later appropriated by the human ego.” 20 ref- 
erences.—D. Prager. 

2343. Munro, Joan. (U. Aberdeen, Scotland.) 
Observations on the suckling behaviour of young 
lambs. Brit. J. Anim. Behav., 1956, 4, 34-36.— 
Under natural conditions, twin lambs up to 6 weeks 
old suckled on average 22 times in 16 daylight hours. 
Single lambs suckled on average 14 times in 6 day- 
light hours. The duration of suckling periods be- 
came shorter and less frequent as the lambs grew 
older.—L. I. O'Kelly. 

2344. Nixon, H. L., & Ribbands, C. R. (Roth- 
amsted Experimental Station, Herts, Eng.) Food 
transmission within the honeybee community. 
Proc. roy. Soc., Ser. B, 1952, 140, 43-50.—Six bees 
were trained to feed from a dish into which was intro- 
duced sugar-syrup containing radioactive phosphorus. 
The distribution of radioactivity among a colony of 
24,500 bees and larvae was then sampled. Increas- 
ing incidence with time is reported with nurse bees 
significantly less radioactive than house bees, and the 
forager bees significantly more so. In the honeybee 
community it is suggested that food transmission is 
the foundation of both division of labor and mutual 
recognition.—B. A. Maher. 

2345. Oliven, John F. 
Med. Cent., New York.) Sexual hygiene and 
pathology; a manual for the physician. Philadel- 
phia: J. B. Lippincott, 1955. xiii, 481 p. $10.00.— 


(Columbia-Presbyterian 
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31: 2346-2357 RESPONSE 


This volume, intended for the professional reader 
consists of 22 chapters. Part 1 deals with sexuality 
in childhood (5 chapters) ; part 2 discusses “sexuality 
in the second decade” in 5 chapters. Part 3 centers 
upon “sexuality of the normal adult” (7 chapters) 
and part 4 on “sexual pathology” (7 chapters).—L. 
A. Pennington. 

2346. Pierson, William R. (Michigan State U., 
East Lansing.) Comparison of fencers and non- 
fencers by psychomotor, space perception and an- 
thropometric measures. Res. Quart. Amer. Ass. 
Hith phys. Educ., 1956, 27, 90-96.—A group of 25 
fencers and an equal number of nonfencers were tested 
on 8 psychomotor tests and given 6 anthropometric 
measures. Only the speed of arm movement dis- 
criminated significantly between the fencers and non- 
fencers. Speed of arm movement was not found to 
be correlated with reaction time or arm span.—M. A. 
Seidenfeld. 

2347. Ribbands, C. R. Defence of the honeybee 
community. Proc. roy Soc., Ser. B, 1954, 142, 514—- 
524.—The defence behavior of 2 colonies of differently 
colored bees was examined under various conditions 
of food supply. The 2 hives were placed with en- 
trances in juxtaposition in order to increase the prob- 
ability that returning foragers might try to enter the 
wrong hive. The rejection of intruders was observed 
under frequency counts of “throw-out” and “death” 
categories. The data indicate that hostility to strang- 
ers is inversely proportional to the availability of for- 
age. Data are presented relative to hostility to 
strange queens and strange worker bees.—B. A. 
Vaher 

2348. Rosenzweig, Mark R., Krech, David, & 
Bennett, Edward L. (Ul). California, Berkeley.) 
Effects of pentobarbital sodium on adaptive be- 
havior patterns in the rat. Science, 1955, 123, 371- 
372.—The following hypothesis is proposed: “Ani- 
mals with low rates of cortical ACh metabolism are 
relatively incapable of ignoring the dominant visual 
cue. Therefore, pentobarbital, by depressing ACh 
metabolism, should increase light-going behavior.” 
“The present data . . . seem consistent with the hy- 
pothesis that differences in adaptive behavior pat- 
terns are related to the rate of cortical ACh metabo- 
lism.” “We are here suggesting a biochemical mecha- 
nism for perceptual selectivity to complement the 
neurological one.”—S. J. Lachman. 

2349. Scott, Jack H. (Brooke Army Hosp., San 
Antonio, Tex.) Some effects at maturity of gen- 
tling, ignoring, or shocking rats during infancy. 
J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1955, 51, 412-414.—The 
hypothesis that the adult differences observed between 
rats gentled and rats ignored could be exaggerated by 
increasing the range of the independent variable is 
tested. Three groups of rats, one gentled, one elec- 
trically shocked, and one ignored, for three weeks 
after weaning, show no significant weight or activity 
differences as adults. In addition, the gentled group 
fails to show greater resistance to stress situations.— 
L. R. Zeitlin. 

2350. Shuford, Emir Hamvasy, Jr. Relative ac- 
centability of sucrose and glucose solutions to the 
white rat. Dissertation Abstr., 1956, 16, 391.—Ab- 
stract. 

2351. Sinha, A. K. P. Mechanism underlying 
thirst and drinking behavior. /ndian J. Psychol., 


PROCESSES 


1955, 30, 105-109.—3 different theories of thirst em- 
ploy 3 different conceptions of its nature: (1) a de- 
ficiency of water in the tissues; (2) sensations aris- 
ing from dryness in the mouth and throat, or from 
contractions of the esophagus; (3) an appetitive or 
motivated state as expressed in experience or be- 
havior, or in both. Experimental studies agree and 
disagree in every case. The author views thirst as a 
drive mechanism including a tissue need, a cue such 
as dryness of throat, variability of behavior, and re- 
inforcement following drinking responses.—H. ]un- 
derlich. 

2352. Smith, J. Maynard. (Dept. Zool., U. Coil., 
London, Eng.) The effects of insemination on the 
behaviour of female Drosophila subobscura, and 
some effects of inbreeding on male behaviour. 
Brit. J. Anim. Behav., 1956, 4, 37.—Abstract. 

2353. Solovey de Milechnin, Galina. Concerning 
a theory of hypnosis. J. clin. exp. Hypnosis, 1956, 
4, 37-45.—Hypnosis is interpreted as an emotional 
response. It is thought to be brought about by a 
conditioned stimulation of the primitive emotional 
responsiveness of an infant or small child to certain 
vitally important parental attitudes. It is shown that 
such a position does not contradict other conceptions 
of hypnosis, but rather compliments and unifies them. 
25 references.—E. G. Aiken. 

2354. Sorokin, Pitirim A. (Harvard U., Cam- 
bridge, Mass.) The American sex revolution. 
Boston: Porter Sargent, 1956. 186 p. $3.50, cloth; 
$2.00, paper—American culture is undergoing a 
“sexualization” of music, literature, painting and 
sculpture, popular press, science, ethics and religion, 
law and political life. A number of examples from 
literature and world history are used to show that 
sex “indulgence” adversely affects health and longevity, 
mental health, moral integrity, creativity and happi- 
ness. Parents, business men, “creative leaders” and 
ordinary citizens should refuse to deal with practices 
in our culture which have been “sexualized.”—H. D. 
Arbitman. 

2355. Stern, J. A. 
St. Louis, Mo.) 


Sch. Med., 


(Washington U. 
Changes in open field behavior as 
a function of a series of ECS and ether-ECS. 
Psychol. Rep., 1956, 2, 317-320.—Previously reported 
changes in open field behavior as a function of a 
series of 15 daily ECS were not substantiated in this 


experiment. Significant differences in behavior of 
control animals were observed. Combined results lead 
us to suspect that initial level of activity and “emo- 
tional” behavior are important variables in determin- 
ing the degree to which there will be changes in open 
field behavior as a function of a series of ECS.— 
C. H. Ammons. 

2356. Tavolga, William N. (Amer. Museum Nat. 
Hist., New York.) Pre-spawning behavior in the 
Gobiid fish, Bathygobius soporator. Behaviour, 
1956, 9, 53-74.—The territorial and shelter establish- 
ment behavior of the gobiid is described and illus- 
trated with two plates. The responsible cues and 
mechanisms are discussed. 47-item bibliography.— 
L. I. O’Kelly. 

2357. Weininger, O. (U. Western Ontario, Lon- 
don.) The effects of early experience on behavior 
and growth characteristics. /. comp. physiol. Psy- 
chol., 1956, 49, 1-9.—Using a split-litter distribution, 
half of a sample of albino rats were handled daily for 
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10-minute periods, starting immediately after weaning 
and continuing for the next 21 days. Results of 4 ex- 
periments indicated that gentling influenced (1) in- 
crease in body weight and skeletal length, (2) in- 
crease of activity in an open field and (3) decrease 
in organic damage following immobilization stress. 
Adrenal glands of non-gentled animals were sig- 
nificantly heavier.—L. ]. O’Kelly. 


2358. Weiss, Henry H. Gastrointestinal trans- 
port as a factor in drinking rate of water deprived 
rats. Dissertation Abstr., 1956, 16, 392.—Abstract. 


2359. Welker, W. I. (U. Wisconsin, Madison.) 
Some determinants of play and exploration in 
chimpanzees. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1956, 49, 
84-89.—“‘Six young chimpanzees (3 to 8 yrs.) were 
exposed successively to 15 different stimulus situa- 
tions during a total of 112 6-min. sessions. The in- 
troduction of novel or different stimulus objects elicited 
increased responsiveness. With repeated exposure to 
these objects, a decrease in total responsiveness oc- 
curred. ... For a given set of objects there was an 
increase in responsiveness from the last minute of 
one session to the first minute of the subsequent ses- 
sion. Specific characteristics of the stimulus 
situation were thus shown to be determinants of play 
and exploration, and the behavior was shown to be 
patterned over time in certain specific ways.”—L. J. 
O’ Kelly. 

2360. Westerman Holstijn, A. J. Instinct et 
dieptepsychologie. (Instinct and depth psychology. ) 
Ned. Tijdschr. Psychol. 1956, 11, 345-374.—A theo- 
retical discusion of the concept of instinct in depth 
psychology. The author argues that the life-instinct 
is the only fundamental one, and that there are no 
autonomous destructive tendencies, neither in man 
nor in animals.—R. H. Houwink. 


(See also abstracts 1997, 3597) 


COMPLEX PROCESSES AND 
ORGANIZATIONS 


2361. Arnoult, Malcolm D. Familiarity and 
recognition of nonsense shapes. J. exp. Psychol., 
1956, 51, 269-276.—Nonsense shapes were presented 
with varying frequencies to Ss who later rated these 
stimuli according to familiarity. For different groups 
the period between familiarization and rating varied. 
No significant differences in familiarity were noted as 
a result of the delay period. Familiarity of nonsense 
shapes was a monotonic, negatively accelerated func- 
tion of the frequency of experience.—J. Arbit. 


2362. Bindra, Dalbir & Waksberg, Héléne. (Mc- 
Gill U., Montreal, Can.) Methods and terminology 
in studies of time estimation. Psychol. Bull., 1956, 
53, 155—159.—Methods and terms used in time estima- 
tion research lack the uniformity or standardization 
essential for generalizations from the results of dif- 
ferent studies. The principal methods and terms are 
reviewed and compared and it is concluded that 
theorizing about the mechanisms underlying time 
estimation would be enhanced by restating the re- 
sults of studies being compared “. . . in terms of the 
relative speeds of internal and external clocks or rela- 
tive magnitudes of subjective and objective temporal 
units."—R, Perloff. 


31: 2358-2370 


2363. Bruzhes, A. P., & Arkad’evskii, A. A. O 
vliianii moshchnykh shumov na_ dvigatel’nuiu 
funktsii cheloveka. (On the influence of powerful 
noises on the motor function in man.) Biofizika, 
1956, 1(1), 88-94.—The influence of one hour's ex- 
posure to noise of 90 db. intensity on the “voluntary 
motor function and-certain autonomic functions in 
man” was determined. Under the influence of such 
noise the speed of “conditioned-reflex motor proc- 
esses” is altered. The “irradiated state of excitation 
of the subcortical autonomic centers” plays a role in 
the “mechanism of the inhibitory influence of noise 
on the motor functions.”—/. D. London. 


2364. Capol, Marco, & Walther, Leon. Contri- 
bucion al estudio de la habilidad manual. (Con- 
tribution to the study of manual ability.) Rev. Psicol. 
gen. apl., Madrid, 1954, 9, 493-518.—Five tests of 
manual skill are described, together with their ra- 
tionale, norms, validity, and reliability. The tasks 
performed require transferring discs, dotting, tap- 
ping, cutting, and threading. A factor analysis in- 
dicates considerable homogeneity of the battery, while 
the intercorrelations are not significant. Test-retest 
reliability of the battery is .89. Total battery scores 
of factory foremen correlated .73 with manual ability 
as rated by their subordinates. The norms indicate 
some variations in manual skill with age—R. O. 
Peterson. 

2365. Cohen, John; Hansel, C. E. M., & Syl- 
vester, J. D. (1’. Manchester, Eng.) Mind wand- 
ering. Brit. J. Psychol., 1956, 47, 61-62.—Several 
methods of measuring the frequency and duration of 
mind wanderings within a classroom type of situa- 
tion are described and evaluated.—L. FE. Thune. 


2366. Deutsch, Morton, & Gerard, Harold B. 
(New York U.) A study of normative and in- 
formational social influences upon individual judg- 
ment. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1955, 51, 629-636.— 
Several modifications of the Asch experiment in 
which the S judges the length of lines in the company 
of a group of “stooges” who carry out the experi- 
menter’s instructions are described. These include a 
face-to-face situation, an anonymous situation, and a 
group situation, with self-commitment, public com- 
mitment and Magic Pad commitment variations. The 
results indicate that, even when normative social in- 
fluence in the direction of an incorrect judgment is 
largely removed (as in the anonymous situation), 
more errors are made by Ss in experimental groups 
than by Ss making their judgments when alone.— 
L. R. Zeitlin. 


2367. Docter, Richard Floyd. The effect of con- 
ventional electroconvulsive shock (ECS) vs. “brief 
stimulus therapy” (EST) on memory, nest build- 
ing, and activity in albino rats. Dissertation Abstr., ' 
1956, 16, 162.—Abstract. 

2368. Foshee, James Garrison. Effect of ac- 
tivity level on simple and complex task perform- 
ance in defectives. Dissertation Abstr., 1956, 16, 
163.—Abstract. 

2369. Howland, Daniel. An investigation of the 
performance of the human monitor. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1956, 16, 585.—Abstract. 

2370. Jacobs, Alfred. (U. Southern California, 
Los Angeles.) Formation of new associations to 
words selected on the basis of reaction-time-GSR 
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combinations. /. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1955, 51, 
371-377.—Word association reaction time and GSR 
are used to separate five letter words of known 
familiarity into four groups; words associated with 
either avoidance habits or disruptive emotional states, 
unfamiliar words, moderately familiar words con- 
nected with nondisruptive emotional states, and fa- 
miliar and non emotional words. The hypothesis that 
the ease of forming new associations to these words 
should inversely reflect the amount of emotionality 
attached to the words is supported; however, no dif- 
ferences between the four categories of words ap- 
peared, probably due to contamination between the 
categories.—L. R. Zeitlin. 

2371. Jarvik, M. E., Abramson, H. A., & Hirsch, 
M. W. Comparative subjective effects of seven 
drugs including lysergic acid diethylamide (LSD- 
25). J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1955, 51, 657-662.— 
“Five Ss were tested on nine occasions under two 
placebos of tap water and under an average effective 
dose of 7 drugs—ergometerine (Ergonovine), ethyl 
alcohol, scopolamine (hyroscine), d-l-brom lysergic 
acid diethylamide (BOL-148), methamphetamine hy- 
drochloride (Methedrine or Pervitin), lysergic acid 
monoethylamide (LAE-32), and lysergic acid di- 
ethylamide (LSD-25) during 9 different experimen- 
tal sessions. ... The Ss completed a questionnaire in- 
quiring about their perceptual, physiological and cog- 
nitive state before they received the drug or placebo 
and .5, 2.5 and 4.5 hours after receiving it. . . . Al- 
though differentiation between 3 lysergic acid deriva- 
tives, Ergonovine, LAE-32, and BOL-148, and be- 
tween alcohol, methamphetamine, and scopolamine 
was not clear cut, the number of responses to the 
questionnaire under these drugs was clearly greater 
than those given under water. . . . LSD-25 clearly 
produced the most frequent and the largest positive 
responses.”—L. R. Zeitlin. 


2372. Jones, Marshall R. (Ed.) (U. Nebraska, 
Lincoln.) Nebraska symposium on motivation: 
1956. Lincoln, Neb.: University of Nebraska Press, 
1956. viii, 311 p. $3.00.—Contains the 6 papers 
presented originally at the fourth annual symposium 
on Current Theory and Research in Motivation. 
Each paper is abstracted separately (see 31: 1983, 
2316, 2373, 2376, 2377, 2486). —E. L. Gaier. 


2373. Koch, Sigmund. (Duke U:, Durham, N.C.) 
Behavior as “intrinsically” regulated: work notes 
towards a pre-theory of phenomena called “mo- 
tivational.” In Jones, M. R., (Ed.), Nebraska sym- 
posium on motivation: 1956, (see 31: 2372), 42-87.— 
Postulates a distinction between motivational concepts 
which are Class A or extrinsic and those described as 
Class B or intrinsic. Class A motivations include 
classes of conditions characterized as defining ex- 
trinsic contexts for the performance called for. Class 
B motivations are intrinsic, and regulated bylaws 
of its own context, self-determining, self-motivated, 
self-energizing, and self-liquidating. 35-item bibliog- 
raphy.—E. L. Gaier. 

2374. Linton, Harriet B. (Yale U., New Haven, 
Conn.) Dependence on external influence: Cor- 
relates in perception, attitudes, and judgment. J. 
abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1955, 51, 502-507.—The hy- 
pothesis that people have a generalized tendency to 
accept or reject external influence is tested in per- 
ceptual and conformity situations, using 53 college 
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males as S’s. The results show that S’s who are 
highly influenced by the field in one perceptual test 
perform similarly in other perceptual tests, conformity 
measures are not significantly interrelated, and field 
dependent perceptual behavior is associated with 
high conformity in other tests, particularly auto- 
kinetic and attitude change measures. It is suggested 
that while perceptual performance reflects central 
tendencies of the person, his performance in specific 
conformity situations is subject to greater fluctuation 
as a result of more peripheral factors.—L. R. Zeitlin. 

2375. Mackworth, J. F., & Mackworth, N. H. 
The overlapping of signals for decisions. Amer. J. 
Psychol., 1956, 69, 26-47.—Suppose O is confronted 
with the task of making decisions on a series of prob- 
lems, e.g., the similarity or differences between pairs 
of items successively presented. How does the addi- 
tion of other simultaneously presented series affect 
his performance? Using an “index of overlap” as a 
description of the physical situation, “‘a definite and 
rising correlation between this index and faulty per- 
formance as the number of channels in the display is 
increased. A linear relationship has been demon- 
strated for the regression of missed signals on signal- 
overlap.”—R. H. Waters. 

2376. Marx, Melvin H. (U. Missouri, Columbia.) 
Some relations between frustration and drive. In 
Jones, M. R., (Ed.), Nebraska symposium on motiva- 
tion: 1956, (see 31: 2372), 92-130.—Frustration as 
a blocking operation can be viewed as having one or 
both of two basic products: (1) an increment in 
drive, and (2) unique stimulus-response relations, 
either learned or unlearned, which may or may not 
be related to the drive product. A conceptualization 
of basic constructs of frustration, drive and motive 
are outlined, supported by unpublished research. 39- 
item bibliography.—E. L. Gaier. 

2377. Miller, Daniel R., & Swanson, Guy E. (U. 
Michigan, Ann Arbor.) The study of conflict. In 
Jones, M. R., (Ed.), Nebraska symposium on motiva- 
tion: 1956, (see 31: 2372), 137-174.—A system for 
classifying the variables involved in the resolution of 
inner conflicts is developed by relating the concepts 
of needs, morals, defenses, and expressive styles. A 
proposal is also made for study of the relationships of 
these concepts to independent variables selected from 
systems of stratification, socialization, and social-class 
membership. 17-item bibliography.—E. L. Gaier. 

2378. Parducci, Allen. (U. Oregon, Eugene.) 
Direction of shift in the judgment of single stimuli. 
J. exp. Psychol., 1956, 51, 169-178.—A series of ex- 
periments studying the effects upon judgments due to 
changes in the relative frequency of presentation of 
the stimuli. A curvilinear relationship was found 
between the amount of judgment shift and the amount 
of preshift experience. Also found a greater shift 
in judgment when the narrow range of stimuli was 
presented first and then followed by the wider range. 
—J. Arbit. 

2379. Phares, E. Jerry. Changes in expectancy 
in skill and chance situations. Dissertation Abstr., 
1956, 16, 579-580.—Abstract. 

2380. Poulton, E. C. (Appl. Psychol. Res. Unit, 
Cambridge, Eng.) The precision of choice reac- 
tions. J. exp. Psychol., 1956, 51, 98-102.—Using a 
criterion of time and precision studied whether a one- 
choice reaction was made with greater precision than 
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a two-choice reaction. Found that the one-choice 
condition was performed with greater precision than 
the two-choice condition. In this latter condition the 
insertion of 50% catch items had no effect.—J. Arbit. 

2381. Shaw, William A. (U. Pennsylvania, Phila- 
delphia.) Facilitating effects of induced tension 
upon the perception span for digits. J. exp. Psy- 
chol., 1956, 51, 113-117.—“‘Optimal tension was found 
to vary as a function of task difficulty. One-fourth 
maximum pull facilitated performance on all length 
series of digits. Greater than one-fourth maximum 
pull facilitated the reproduction of the longer, more 
difficult, series more than the reproduction of the 
shorter, easier series. Induced tension facilitated the 
performance of both the good and the poor perform- 
ers.”—J. Arbit. 

2382. Siillwold, Fritz. (Bertheaustr. 9, Goettin- 
gen, WW. Germany.) Ein Beitrag zur Analyse der 
Aufmerksamkeit. (Contribution to an analysis of 
attention.) Z. exp. angewand. Psychol., 1954, 2, 495— 
513.—10 tests of “attention” were factor analyzed, 
and three factors were extracted and interpreted. The 
first factor corresponded roughly to what is known as 
span of attention, the second factor was characterized 
as the ability to form a preparatory set, the third fac- 
tor as the ability to isolate certain aspects of a situa- 
tion from others. The author felt least satisfied with 
the results concerning this third “analytical” factor. 
English and French summaries.—J. H. Bruell. 

2383. Wexner, Lois B. An experimental in- 
vestigation of projection as a function of psy- 
chological distance between subject and picture. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1956, 16, 582.—Abstract. 

2384. Wheelis, Allen. Will and psychoanalysis. 
J. Amer. psychoanal. Ass., 1956, 4, 285-303.—Will is 
usually ineffective when ego energy is pitted in a 
simple negative way against drive energy. Will ac- 
companied by valid insight may cause character 
change by reinforcing a vector drive toward a com- 
promise goal. Nothing difficult is achieved without 
effort and will is the trigger of effort. Though some 
acts of will indicate resistance, others are to be recog- 
nized as adaptive and problem-solving.—D. Prager. 


(See also abstracts 1983, 2131, 2276) 
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2385. Adams, Henry Lamar. Discrimination and 
association training in Morse code reception. Dis- 
sertation Abstr., 1956, 16, 279-280.—Abstract. 

2386. Adelson, Marvin, Muckler, F. A., & Wil- 
liams, A. C., Jr. (U. Jilinois, Urbana.) Verbal 
learning and message variables related to amount 
of information. In Quastler, H., Information theory 
in psychology ..., (see 31: 2922), 291-303.—The 
number of trials necessary to learn verbal materials 
to a fixed criterion was examined as a function of the 
number of alternatives and the probability structure 
of the source which generated the materials. As the 
average information per signal is increased, the aver- 
age number of trials necessary to attain the criterion 
increased.—/. Pollack. 

2387. Ammons, R. B., & Willig, Leslie. Ac- 
quisition of motor skill: IV. Effects of repeated 
periods of massed practice. J. exp. Psychol., 1956, 
51, 118-126—Using the rotary pursuit task 4 com- 
binations of training and test conditions were used 
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to make possible the measurement of warm-up dec- 
rement, temporary work decrement, and permanent 
work decrement. “It was concluded that theories pre- 
dicting the development of appreciable amounts of 
permanent work decrement paralleling temporary 
work decrement may need extension or revision, and 
that perhaps permanent work decrement (gly) is an 
unnecessary construct.” (See part III, 25: 4366.) 
—J. Arbit. 

2388. Anderson, Scarvia Bateman. 
solving in multiple-goal situations. 
Abstr., 1956, 16, 161.—Abstract. 


2389. Andrianov, O. S. Ob osobennostiakh 
deistviia kozhno-mekhanicheskogo razdrazhitelia 
(kasalki) u sokab. (On features of the action of a 
dermomechanical stimulus in dogs.) Zh. wyssh. 
nerun. Deiatel’., 1955, 5(3), 393-401—A_ dermo- 
mechanical stimulus, “in spite of reinforcement, brings 
on in several dogs, instead of the formation of a posi- 
tive conditioned reflex, the development of a stable 
inhibitory locus in the dermo-mechanical analyzer.” 
The resulting inhibition irradiates through the cortex 
and tends to inhibit reflexes conditioned to other 
stimuli, particularly weak stimuli—/. D. London. 


2390. Andjus, R. K., Knépfelmacher, F., Russell, 
R. W., & Smith, Audrey U. (U. Coll., London, 
Eng.) Some effects of severe hypothermia on 
learning and retention. Quart. J. exp. Psychol., 
1956, 8, 15-23.—". . . results are based upon observa- 
tions of the behavior of non-hibernating homoiothermic 
animals. With such animals, extreme hypothermia, 

. results in complete arrest of heart beat, circula- 
tion, and respiration. It also suppresses electrical 
activity in the brain and in our animals cerebral ac- 
tivity may have been arrested for as long as 1.5 to 
2 hours. Within the limits of our experimental pro- 
cedure we have failed to find evidence that arrest of 
these vital metabolic processes as a result of hypo- 
thermia produces any very serious, permanent effects 
on the animal’s behaviour once it has been success- 
fully reanimated. .. . Results are difficult to explain 
if long-term memory is dependent upon the continu- 
ous activity of the brain.”—M. J. Wayner, Jr. 

2391. Arbit, Jack. The effects of drive strength 
and chemical blocking of autonomic impulses upon 
maze learning. Dissertation Abstr., 1956, 16, 389.— 
Abstract. 

2392. Archer, E. James; Kent, George W., & 
Mote, F. A. (U. Wisconsin, Madison.) Effect of 
long-term practice and time-on-target information 
feedback on a complex tracking task. /. exp. Psy- 
chol., 1956, 51, 103-112.—Practice with information 
feedback did not effect subsequent performance when 
no feedback was given. Long term practice improves 
total time on target: although there is a decrease in 
short hits, long-duration hits increase and account for 
a greater percentage of total time on target.—J/. Arbit. 


2393. Axelrod, Howard S., Cowen, Emory L., & 
Heilizer, Fred. (U. Rochester, N. Y.) The cor- 
relates of manifest anxiety in stylus maze learn- 
ing. J. exp. Psychol., 1956, 51, 131-138.—A replica- 
tion of a study by Farber and Spence: however, found 
no significant differences among anxiety groups for 
either total errors or trials to criterion. Further 
analysis showed that low scorers on the Lie Scale 
do significantly better than high Lie scorers. Differ- 
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ences between these “Lie” groups is greater than the 
differences between the anxiety groups.—J. Arbit. 

2394. Azrin, Nathan H., & Lindsley, Ogden R. 
(Harvard U., Cambridge, Mass.) The reinforce- 
ment of cooperation between children. J. abnorm. 
soc. Psychol., 1956, 52, 100-102.—20 children, 7 to 
12 years of age, were formed into 10 cooperative 
teams of 2 children, matched as to age and sex. The 
2 children were required to manipulate an apparatus 
designed so that the partners were required to make 
similar responses at the same time to receive a jelly 
bean as reinforcement. The results indicate that 
operant conditioning techniques can be used to de- 
velop, maintain and eliminate cooperation between 
children without the use of specific instructions con- 
cerning cooperation.—L. R. Zeitlin. 

2395. Barnes, Gerald W. (/ndiana U., Bloom- 
ington.) Conditioned stimulus intensity and tem- 
poral factors in spaced-trial classical conditioning. 
J. exp. Psychol., 1956, 51, 192-198.—Used dogs in a 
classical conditioning situation with UCS a shock to 
paw and CS atone. “Mean total number of CR’s and 
mean total reciprocal latency measures were found to 
vary directly with CS intensity and- to vary inversely, 
with a single inversion of order, with length of CS- 
UCS overlap.” These results are discussed in terms 
of Hullian and contiguity theory. 23 references.— 
J. Arbit. 

2396. Beam, Jerome C. (U. /Jilinois, Urbana.) 
Serial learning and conditioning under real-life 
stress. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1955, 51, 543-551.— 
54 Ss learned a list of nonsense syllables prior to ex- 


periencing a “real-life” anxiety arousing situation. 
Che stress situations were doctoral examinations, giv- 
ing an oral report, and appearing in a dramatic pro- 


duction. An equivalent list was learned under condi- 
tions regarded as emotionally neutral. The palmar- 
sweat index (PSI) was recorded under each condi- 
tion. In addition, the GSR was conditioned to a 
light (CS), with an electric shock as US, in each 
condition. The Taylor scale was given to all Ss. 
The results indicated that stress interfered with serial 
learning but facilitated conditioning. The greater the 
interference, the greater the PSI. Taylor scores were 
significantly related to none of the performance meas- 
ures or to the PSI.—L. R. Zettlin. 

2397. Becker, Gordon Maurice. The relation- 
ship between selected information measures and 
perceptual-motor ability in card sorting tasks. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1956, 16, 379.—Abstract. 

2398. Beecroft, Robert S. (St. U. lowa, lowa 
City.) Verbal learning and retention as a func- 
tion of the number of competing associations. 
J. exp. Psychol., 1956, 51, 216-221.—“Previous stud- 
ies of verbal learning have indicated that interfer- 
ence in learning increases with the number of com- 
peting associations. Four paired adjective lists, vary- 
ing in the number of competing associations per pair, 
were learned by the anticipation method and recalled 
24 hr. after learning. The results agree with previ- 
ous findings that competing associations handicap 
performance early in learning and that intralist simi- 
larity does not affect recall.” 23 references.—J. 
Arbit. 

2399. Biriukov, D. A. Materialy k sravnitel’noi 
fiziologii uslovnogo tormozheniia. (Material on the 
comparative physiology of conditioned inhibition.) 
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Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel’., 1955, 5(5), 609-618.— 
The “ecological adequacy” of stimuli have a determi- 
native importance in the formation and stabilization 
of many conditioned reflexes in animals. A number 
of instinctive reactions are shown to be conditioned 
reflexes which are formed by means of a single, bio- 
logically appropriate reinforcement and which there- 
after refuse to undergo extinction. Reports of vari- 
ous experiments on “inhibitory reactions” in many 
types of organisms are detailed.—/. D. London. 


2400. Bokov, G. I. O skorosti obrazovaniia 
élektrooboronitel’nykh uslovnykh refleksov u 
golubei. (On the speed of formation of electrode- 
fensive conditioned reflexes in pigeons.) Zh. vyssh. 
nervn. Deiatel’., 1955, 5(3), 420-425.—Correspond- 
ing electrodefensive conditioned reflexes can be 
formed and stabilized in pigeons as quickly as in dogs. 
In view of the poorly developed “processes of internal 
inhibition” in pigeons, stable “inhibitory conditioned 
reflexes” are dificult to develop. Failure to develop 
electrodefensive conditioned reflexes in pigeons, as 
reported in the literature, is traced to methods that 
overlook the “biological peculiarities of the investi- 
gated subject.”"—/. D. London. 

2401. Bugelski, B. R. (U. Buffalo, N. Y.) The 
psychology of learning. New York: Henry Holt, 
1956. xiii, 523 p. $5.75.—‘*The present text is de- 
signed to provide a reasonably comprehensible intro- 
duction to the problems over which learning psycholo- 
gists worry. The theories themselves are not de- 
scribed in any formal style, although major premises 
are considered as they pertain to various questions. 
... The writer admits to a bias in favor of the views 
of Hull and the more recently developed proposals of 
Hebb.” Some of the problems discussed are: kinds 
of learning, what is learned, learning and perform- 
ance, measurement problems, motivation and learning, 
reinforcement and other principles of learning, reten- 
tion, extinction, transfer of training, learning theory 
and personality, learning and education. The 544 
references extend to 1955.—J. Arbit. 

2402. Calvin, Allen D., & Clifford, L. Thomas. 
(Michigan State U., East Lansing.) The relative 
efficacy of various types of stimulus-objects in dis- 
criminative learning by children. Amer. J. Psy- 
chol., 1956, 69, 103-106.—40 first grade children found 
it more difficult to learn to choose the correct one of a 
pair of objects (red cups, under one of which was a 
toy) when cued by different hues (blue vs. dark green 
cards) than when achromatic stimuli, pattern stimuli, 
or different brightness levels of the same hue were 
used.—R. H. Waters. 


2403. Cartwright, Desmond S. (U. Chicago, 
lll.) Self-consistency as a factor affecting immedi- 
ate recall. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1956, 52, 212- 
218.—2 null hypotheses generated from Roger’s 
theory of personality are tested. The first stated that 
there is no difference in immediate recall performance 
between stimuli that are consistent with the self- 
structure and stimuli that are inconsistent. The 
second null hypothesis was that the difference in re- 
call performance, if any, between consistent and in- 
consistent stimuli is the same for adjusted and malad- 
justed groups. 3 different tasks of immediate recall 
involving nonsense syllables, names of common ob- 
jects, and self descriptive statements were given to 
80 Ss. Consistent stimuli were those the subject con- 
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tributed himself; inconsistent stimuli were contributed 
by the experimenter. The results indicated that both 
null hypotheses could be rejected.—L. R. Zeitlin. 

2404. Cherkes, V. A. Izmenenie uslovnogo re- 
fleksa u sobak v zavisimosti ot mesta razdrazheniia 
podkorkovykh obrazovanii. (Modification of the 
conditioned reflex in dogs depending on place of 
stimulation of the subcortical formations.) Zh. vyssh. 
nervn. Deiatel’., 1955, 5(3), 415-419.—Complete sup- 
pression of the conditioned motor reflex (retraction 
of limb) in dogs results with electrical stimulation of 
the nucleus caudatus area. It is very difficult to 
bring about such suppression through electrical stimu- 
lation of the postlateral portion of the thalamus (pul- 
vinar). Weak stimulation, however, of the area 
may bring about increase in magnitude of the condi- 
tioned reflex.—/J. D. London. 

2405. Church, R. M. (Brown U., Providence, 
R.1.) Effect of overtraining on subsequent learn- 
ing of incidental cues. Psychol. Rep., 1956, 2, 247- 
254.—Two experiments were reported to test the 
effect of overtraining Ss on a primary discrimina- 
tion habit on subsequent learning of an incidental 
cue. 18 rats were trained to respond to a 95% cri- 
terion to a cue in a T-maze; 30 rats were trained to 
this criterion and then overtrained. For all Ss an in- 
cidental cue was then added which invariably accom- 
panied the previously-learned cue. Ss learned the 
incidental cue in both experiments, but amount of 
this learning was not related to overtraining on the 
primary discrimination habit (or whether the in- 
cidental cue was absent or randomized during this 
overtraining ).—C. H. Ammons. 

2406. Church, R. M., & Solomon, R. L. (Brown 
U., Providence, R. I.) Traumatic avoidance learn- 
ing: the effects of delay of shock termination. 
Psychol. Rep., 1956 2, 357-368.—The effects of de- 
lay of shock termination in avoidance learning were 
explored by training dogs (N = 114) in a shuttle- 
box with intervals between the instrumental response 
and shock-termination of 0.0”, 0.5”, 5.0”, or 10.0”. 
Median number of trials to reach the first avoidance 
response was independent of delay but the median 
number of trials to reach the avoidance learning 
criterion was significantly greater for the 3 delay 
groups than for the no delay groups. Median latency 
of escape responses was greater and more variable 
in the delay groups than in the no delay groups. No 
groups showed a tendency to extinguish with presen- 
tation of CS alone, but under special procedures Ss 
in delay groups had less resistance to extinction. — 
C. H. Ammons. 

2407. Cole, Milton Burns, & Caldwell, Willard 
E. (George Wahington U., Washington, D. C.) 
The utilization of light as exteroceptive motiva- 
tion in the comet goldfish (Carassius auratus). /. 
comp. physiol. Psychol., 1956, 49, 71-76.—“. . . Comet 
goldfish (Carassius auratus) were submitted to a 
plastic maze learning situation utilizing light as ex- 
teroceptive motivation. . . . Goal and time curves and 
portions of the error curves did not show a variability 
to the same extent reported by other investigators 
utilizing some form of exteroceptive stimulation as 
motivation. However, error curves showed greater 
variability in the final stages of the learning situa- 
tion in comparison with the more conventional type 
of error curves, which was to some extent contra- 
dictory to current learning theory.”"—/L. 7. O'Kelly. 
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2408. Day, R. H. (U. Sydney, Australia.) Rela- 
tive task difficulty and transfer of training in 
skilled performance. Psychol. Bull., 1956, 53, 160- 
168.—Summarized and analyzed critically are recent 
studies dealing directly or indirectly with the influence 
of the relative difficulty of initial and final tasks on 
transfer of training in skilled performance. Meth- 
ods used to vary task difficulty are discussed under 
stimulus variations, response variations, and varia- 
tions in control-display linkage. Task difficulty is 
examined in terms of the isolation and control of task 
variables, of task difficulty and performance standards, 
and of the U (shaped curve) hypothesis. 23 refer- 
ences.—R. Perloff. 

2409. Dember, William N. (UU. Michigan, Ann 
Arbor.) Response by the rat to environmental 
change. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1956, 49, 93-95. 
—The purpose of the experiment was to demonstrate 
that exploration of novel stimulation was more ap- 
propriate for the explanation of certain “‘alternation”’ 
phenomena than the concept of stimulus-satiation. In 
a T-maze, 17 of 20 rats entered the arm the color of 
which had been changed from the previous trial. 
Since the rats were equally “satiated” for both arms, 
a simple stimulus-satiation explanation is not appro- 
priate. An explanation based on the hypothesis of 
exploration of novel stimulation can account for these 
results, as well as those of previous experiments.— 


L. I. O’Kelly. 


2410. Dinsmoor, J. A. (J/ndiana U., Blooming- 
ton.) Absurdum revisited: a comment. Psychol. 
Rep., 1956, 2, 255-256.—An experiment reported by 
Calvin, et al., (see 31: 509), purporting to support 
Hull’s concept of gl, is criticized as to design and 
conduct, Reply by A. D. Calvin to this comment p. 
257-259: “Reality revisited.”"—-C. H. Ammons. 


2411. Dufort, Robert H., & Kimble, Gregory A. 
(Duke U., Durham, N. C.) Changes in response 
strength with changes in the amount of reinforce- 
ment. J. exp. Psychol., 1956, 51, 185-191.—Tested 
the Hullian prediction that the slopes of performance 
curves produced by changes in amount of reinforce- 
ment are the same whether the change is an increase 
or decrease. Using running time of rats in a straight 
runway found support for this prediction. It is sug- 
gested that the change in reinforcement effects per 
formance rather than learning.—J. Arbit. 


2412. Dykman, Roscoe A., & Shurrager, Phil S. 
Successive and maintained conditioning in spinal 
carnivores. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1956, 49, 27- 
35.—“Phenomena which met the criteria of condi- 
tioning were observed in 12 spinal kittens and a 
spinal puppy. Positive results were obtained both 
when conditioning and extinction sessions were al- 
ternated on the same day (successive conditioning ) 
and when conditioning or extinction sessions were 
continued for several consecutive days (maintained 
conditioning). Various controls were introduced to 
obviate the hypothesis of pseudo-conditioning (e.¢.. 
use of a mechanical rather than an electrical CS). 
Both acute and chronic preparation gave positive re- 
sults. Latency of the CR was found to be longer and 
more variable than latency of the UCR.”—L. J. 
O’Relly. 

2413. Emmons, William H., & Simon, Charles 
W. (The Rand Corp., Santa Monica, Calif.) The 
non-recall of material presented during sleep. 
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Amer. J. Psychol., 1956, 69, 76-81.—A list of 10 one- 
syllable words were repeated as many times as possi- 
ble (sleeping state was monitored by a continuous 
EEG record) to 9 Ss during an 8-hr. sleeping period. 
No results indicating the possibility of learning (as 
measured by subsequent recall) during sleep were ob- 
tained—R. H. Waters. 

2414. Eriksen, Charles W. (Harvard U., Cam- 
bridge, Mass.) Subception: fact or artifact? Psy- 
chol. Rev., 1956, 63, 74-80.—“The present paper has 
shown that the subseption effect reported by Lazarus 
and McCleary, (see 25: 7840), can be formulated as 
a partial correlation between the GSR and the stimu- 
lus with the verbal response held constant. The gen- 
eral case where such a partial correlation would be 
obtained is where both the GSR and verbal response 
are independently correlated with the stimulus, but 
not perfectly, and the error terms in these two re- 
sponse systems are not perfectly correlated with each 
other. Several sources of noncorrelated error be- 
tween the GSR and the verbal response systems were 
considered.”—E. G. Aiken. 

2415. Faltheim, Ake. Learning, problem-solv- 
ing, and after-effects. Uppsala, Sweden: Appel- 
bergs Boktryckeri, 1956. 195 p. Sw. Kr. 24.—The 
role of after-effects (reward and punishment) in 
simple and complex, human and animal learning is 
critically examined and further data in this area pro- 
vided by a number of experiments performed by the 
author. Although an attempt is made to keep theo- 


rizing to a minimum, the implications of this research 
for learning without awareness, Muenzinger’s sen- 
sitization hypothesis, latent learning, S-S versus S-R 


theories, etc., is briefly noted. Emphasizes the quali- 
tative differences in various types of learning often 
classed as similar as well as the need for considering 
intent, attention, consciousness and attitude in learn- 
ing research. 216 references.—J. Arbit. 

2416. Franks, Cyril M. (U. London, Eng.) Con- 
ditioning and personality: A study of normal and 
neurotic subjects. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1956, 
52, 143-150.—“Pavlov’s concepts of excitation and 
inhibition were related to the dimension of intro- 
version-extraversion in normal and neurotic subjects. 
Normal and neurotic subjects were conditioned, using 
the eyeblink and PGR reflexes. It was found that 
(a) anxiety states conditioned much better than 
hysterics, and (b) conditionability is related to in- 
troversion-extraversion and not to neuroticism.” 37 
references.—L. R. Zeitlin 

2417. Galambos, Rober; Sheatz, Guy, & Vernier, 
Vernon G. (Walter Reed Army Med. Cntr, Wash- 
ington, D.C.) Electrophysiological correlates of 
a conditioned response in cats. Science, 1955, 123, 
376-377.—“This report presents a brief account of 
some electric changes that are observable in the brain 
when animals are conditioned and extinguished to an 
auditory stimulus. Evoked auditory responses 
are larger and are seen more frequently and in more 
numerous locations when a given animal is in the con- 
ditioned as opposed to the extinguished state.” Such 
changes occur near the cochlear nucleus, in the audi- 
tory cortex and in other structures.—S. J. Lachman. 


2418. Garber, Robert B. Influence of cognitive 
and affective factors in learning and retaining at- 
titudinal materials. /. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1955, 
51, 384—-389.—The interaction effects between belief 
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and attitude and their effect on retention are investi- 
gated. The attitudes toward Russia of a group of S’s 
was measured by a questionnaire, then learning ma- 
terial about Russia was presented and retention meas- 
ured at intervals after the last learning session. The 
conclusions are drawn that (1) belief helps reten- 
tion, but disbelief does not inhibit it; (2) favorable 
attitudes only slightly enhance retention, (3) posi- 
tive mutual reinforcement of belief and attitude facili- 
tate retention but negative reinforcement inhibits re- 
tention, (4) the attitude appears to dominate when 
belief and attitude conflict —L. R. Zeitlin. 


2419. Gaydos, Henry F. Intersensory transfer 
in the discrimination of form. Amer. J. Psychol., 
1956, 69, 107-110.—86 adults were divided into two 
equal groups. One group learned to discriminate 
geometric forms visually and then were required to 
recognize them on the basis of tactile-kinesthetic cues. 
The second group reversed this procedure. The trans- 
fer, on the basis of saving scores, was positive, 
amounting to 74% and 88% for trials and errors, 
respectively, when transferring from vision to touch 
and, similarly, 84% and 95% when transferring from 
touch to vision.—R. H. Waters. 


2420. Gershuni, G. V. Ob osobennostiakh uslo- 
vynkh kozhno-gal’vanicheskikh reaktsil i reaktsii 
ugneteniia al’fa-ritma, voznikaiushchikh pri deist- 
vii podporogovykh i nadporogovykh zukovykh 
razdrazhenii u cheloveka. (On features of condi- 
tioned galvanic-skin reactions and conditioned reac- 
tions of alpha rhythm suppression arising as a result 
of sub- and superthreshold acoustic stimulation in 
man.) Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel’., 1955, 5(5), 665- 
676.—The “properties of conditioned dermal-galvanic 
reflexes and conditioned reactions of alpha rhythm 
suppression” are presented where the conditioned 
stimuli are “acoustic signals of various intensities, 
lying below and above the auditory threshold as verb- 
ally communicated.” The unconditioned stimulus 
was “painful (electric) stimulation of the skin.” 
Average latent periods for “conditioned dermal-gal- 
vanic reactions” were 3.1 sec. for subthreshold stimu- 
lation (—6 db.) as opposed to 1.7 sec. for super- 
threshold stimulation. A sharp change in latent 
periods occurs in the transition from subthreshold to 
threshold stimulation—/. D. London. 


2421. Goodstein, L. D. (State U. lowa, lowa 
City.) Problem-solving simplicity and “rigidity” : 
a reply to Grace and Armstrong. Psychol. Rep., 
1956, 2, 260-261.—In an earlier paper by Goodstein. 
(see 27: 4061), it was concluded that (1) the several 
measures of “rigidity” used in the study were inde- 
pendent, and (2) the measures of “rigidity” were not 
related to any of the measures of social attitudes. In 
the present note, criticism by Grace and Armstrong, 
(see 30: 5733) was examined in detail and did not 
seem to modify either of the conclusions of the initial 
investigation. Rejoinder by H. A. Grace and E. A. 
Armstrong, p. 262.—C. H. Ammons. 


2422. Goss, Albert E. (U. Massachusetts, Am- 
herst.), & Wischner, George J. Vicarious trial 
and error and related behavior. Psychol. Bull., 
1956, 53, 35-54.—Empirical material relating to “vi- 
carious trial-and-error” (VTE) is summarized and 
evaluated critically in terms of criteria for VTE, of 
antecedents to and response correlates of VTE, and 
of VTE and learning efficiency. It is proposed that 
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the criterion for scoring VTE behavior should be the 
AB unit [S’s “. . . looking at or facing one side or 
card and then turning toward and looking at (or 
facing) the other side or card before making a 
choice . . .”]. Doubts are raised concerning the 
Muenzinger and Tolman VTE and learning efficiency 
hy —— and an alternative explanation is advanced, 

. based on an analysis of the role of position pref- 
erences supplemented by principles of conflict. - 
63 references.—R. Perloff. 

2423. Greenspoon, Joel. (Florida St. U., Talla- 
hassee.), & Foreman, Sally. Effect of delay of 
knowledge of results on learning a motor task. 
J. exp. Psychol., 1956, 51, 226-228.—‘The task re- 
quired Ss to draw a 3-in. line while blindfolded. The 
information concerning the accuracy of the line was 
delayed for 0, 10, 20, or 30 sec. in four different ex- 
perimental groups. No information was given to Ss 
in the control group. The results indicate that in- 
creasing the length of the delay interval reduced the 
rate of learning. A delay up to 30 sec. was found to 
be superior to no information.”—J. Arbit. 


2424. Grice, G. R. (U. lilinois, Urbana.) Re- 
sponse speed and size generalization. Psychol. 
Rep., 1956, 2, 246.—Latency data and correlation be- 
tween speed and number of responses are presented. 
—C. H. Ammons. 

2425. Hake, Harold W. (Johns Hopkins U., 
Baltimore, Md.) The perception of frequency of 
occurrence and the development of “expectancy” 
in human experimental subjects. In Quastler, H., 
Information theory in psychology ... , (see 31: 
2922), 257-281.—The recent experimental “' 77 
t is 


on sequential predictive behavior is examined. 
shown that some of the effects observed are due to 


short-term stimulus and response factors. 
ences.—/. Pollack. 

2426. Hamister, R. C. (VA Hospital, Palo Alto, 
Calif.) Chlorpromazine in maze learning and re- 
tention. Psychol. Rep., 1956, 2, 331—Rats learned 
with daily injections of chlorpromazine, but more 
slowly than untreated animals, and retention could not 
be demonstrated. The performance of previously 
drugged Ss during retention trials (one month after 
discontinuance of the drug) could not be distinguished 
from that of naive animals. When the drug was re- 
introduced to experimental Ss after 17 retention (or 
relearning) trials, they performed about as well as 
untreated animals following a 30-day rest after their 
first 25 trials. Shock influenced performance.—C. H. 
Ammons. 

2427. Hansen, Holt. (Schaeffergaarden, Ermel- 
undsvej 105, Gentoffe, Denmark.) After-effects in 
the behaviour of mice. Copenhagen: Ejnar Munks- 
gaard, 1956. xi, 423 p.—A series of studies on the be- 
havior of wild mice (Mus agrarius) are reported. The 
apparatus contained a center runway at the end of 
which the animal could select a right or left runway. 
In different experiments, the character of the three 
runways and the location of the food reward were 
varied. The general purpose of the studies was to de- 
termine the presence or absence of the effect of a 
previous on the current run. Such after-effects were 
found, thus supporting the principle of the law of ef- 
fect. However, the failure of such after-effects to in- 
crease with practice leads to the assumption that a drive 
“to be up and about” is present along with the hunger 
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structurally 


drive. A probability theory of learning, 
Danish 


similar to a Mendelian model is proposed. 
summary.—R. H. Waters. 


2428. Harlow, Harry F., & Moon, Louis E. (U. 
Wisconsin, Madison.) The effects of repeated 
doses of total-body X radiation on motivation and 
learning in rhesus monkeys. J. comp. physiol. Psy- 
chol., 1956, 49, 60-65.—"“Compared with the per- 
formance of 11 control animals, the [12] radiated 
monkeys showed no deficits on complex learning tasks 
but showed significant decreases in weight gain, ap- 
petite and locomotor activity, with these decreases 
being roughly proportional to the cumulative dosage 
absorbed. Radiated monkeys were superior in per- 
formance on two of the learning tests during the later 
stages of the investigation. This superiority may 
have been the result of decreased activity and dis- 
tractibility. ... These data support the position that 
radiation injury is in part reparable and in part 
irreparable, and that administration of divided doses 
permits subsidence of the reparable injury.”—L. /. 
O'Kelly. 

2429. Harriman, A. E. (Franklin and Marshall 
Coll., Lancaster, Pa.), & Brian, A. M., Jr. Learned 
inhibitions of ‘sound-induced’ seizures in the rat. 
Amer. J. Psychol., 1956, 69, 100-102.—The frequency 
of such seizures is reduced if the animal is given the 
opportunity to escape from the confining chamber. 
This finding is interpreted as supporting ‘Maier’s 
premise that sound generates frustration which evokes 
seizures in the rat and, hence acts as an indirect 
rather than a direct cause of this behavior.”"—R., H 
Waters. 


2430. Hickey, Albert E., Jr. (Boston U., Mass.) 
Spontaneous recovery of R, following interpo- 
lated acquisition and extinction of R,. J. exp. Psy. 
chol., 1956, 51, 155-160.—Rats acquired both a bar- 
pressing and panel-pushing response. The finding of 
greater spontaneous recovery in a group given addi- 
tional panel-pushing acquisition trials between two 
extinction series of bar-pressing conformed to theo- 
retical expectation. “The decline in response strength 
of the rest group during the recovery period, how- 
ever, was theoretically and empirically unexpected, 
and resulted in the rest group demonstrating rela- 
tively less recovery than the extinction group. The 
conditions of the experiment suggest a loss during 
interpolated rest of set-to-perform.”—J. Arbit. 


2431. Hirst, James Clifford. A quantitative 
study of pursuit pegboards. Dissertation Abstr., 
1956, 16, 583—585.—Abstract. 


2432. Homme, Lloyd E. (/ndiana U., Blooming- 
ton.) Spontaneous recovery and statistical learn- 
ing theory. J. exp. Psychol., 1956, 205-212.— 
“Investigations are reported of the bons: and 
empirical relationships between spontaneous recovery 
from extinction and (a) number of reinforcements 
and (b) spacing of acquisition. The experiments 
utilized albino rats in a Skinner-type conditioning 
situation.” In the main, the predictions from statis 
tical theory were verified. However, it was noted 
that better quantitative accounts of the data could be 
obtained if the assumption that all elements in the 
stimulus population fluctuate randomly in and out of 
the effective stimulating situation were modified to 
allow for a common core of stimulus elements which 
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remain fixed while the remainder of the population 
fluctuates randomly.—J. Arbit. 


2433. Howell, Maxwell L. (U. California, Berke- 
ley.) Use of force-time graphs for performance 
analysis in facilitating motor learning. es. Uuart. 
Amer. Ass. Hlth phys. Educ., 1956, 27, 12-22.—A 
study to determine “whether an inexperienced runner, 
when shown a graphic representation of the desired 
force-time pattern (which represents the theoretical 
ideal) and a similar graph which is his own per- 
formance in each trial, will make such use of the 
knowledge as will help him to learn the desired motor 
performance more effectively than is possible without 
this analysis of his own complex motor response.” 
rhe results show that the experimental group gained 
significant help in motor learning by the graphic 
analysis by helping him recognize errors and correct 
them.—M. A. Seidenfeld. 

2434. Hurwitz, H. M. B. (U. London, Eng.) 
Conditioned responses in rats reinforced by light. 
Brit. J. Anim. Behav., 1956, 4, 31-33.—It was demon- 
strated that lever-pressing responses may be acquired 
with onset of a light-flash as the only reinforcement. 
Ihe significance of these results for “homeostatic 
mechanisms in learning” is discussed.—L. J. O'Kelly. 

2435. Jahnke, John Curtis. Reminiscence and 
forgetting of the rotary pursuit habit after ex- 
tended rest intervals. Dissertation Abstr., 1956, 16, 
163.—Abstract. 

2436. Johnsgard, Keith Wellsley. An experi- 
mental investigation of stimulus intensity as re- 
lated to performance and learning. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1956, 16, 585-586.—Abstract. 

2437. Joyce, James Neal. The role of language 
as a cue in learning and extinction. /issertation 
Abstr., 1956, 16, 571.—Abstract. 

2438. Kamin, Leon J. (McGill U., Montreal, 
P,Q.) Relations between discrimination, appara- 
tus stress, and the Taylor Scale. /. abnorm. soc. 
Psychol., 1955, 51, 595-599.—The hypothesis that S’s 
anxiety and thus performance in a threatening ex- 
perimental situation is a function of his familiarity 
with the apparatus is tested. 70 Ss were required to 
perform a discrimination task motivated by avoidance 
of shock. Familiarity with the apparatus was tested 
by means of a mechanical information and aptitude 
test. There were significant relations between me- 
chanical aptitude and measures of both latency and 
frequency of responding, while Taylor’s scale of 
manifest anxiety tended to be unrelated to perform- 
ance. It is suggested that the data of studies relat- 
ing the Taylor Scale to eyelid conditioning may be 
attributable to the mechanical aptitude-Taylor Scale 
relation or “apparatus stress.”—L. R. Zeitlin. 

2439. Kaplan, Helen Singer. The effects of al- 
cohol on fear extinction. Dissertation Abstr., 1956, 
16, 571-—572.—Abstract. 

2440. Katinas, V. IA. Izmenenie pishchevykh 
uslovnykh i bezuslovnykh refleksov u sobak vo 
vremia beremennosti. (Modification of conditioned 
and unconditioned alimentary reflexes in dogs during 
the period of pregnancy.) Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel’., 
1955, 5(3), 376-384.—During the first half of preg- 
nancy there are to be observed a drop in the level of 
conditioned salivation and a slight increase in that of 
unconditioned salivation. In the dog with “weak 
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type” of nervous system “clinical symptoms” also 
appear characteristic of initial toxicosis associated 
with pregnancy. During the second half of preg- 
nancy, increase in level of both conditioned and un- 
conditioned salivation is to be observed.—/. D. Lon- 
don, 

2441. Kempe, James E., & Brown, Kenneth B. 
(U. Missouri, Columbia.) Effects of overtraining 
in conflict. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1956, 49, 66— 
70.—For a period of 8 weeks following weaning a 
group of albino rats were trained to obtain their food 
in a straight-alley goal box; a control group re- 
ceived such training for the last ten days of this 
period. Strong electric shock then introduced into 
the goal box provided intensive training in an ap- 
proach-avoidance conflict. The over-trained group 
showed significantly greater reactions indicative of 
conflict and emotionality. The groups showed no 
significant differences in post-training food prefer- 
ences.—L. |]. O’ Kelly. 

2442. Kivy, Peter N., Earl, Robert W., & Walker, 
Edward L. (U. Michigan, Ann Arbor.) Stimulus 
context and satiation. /. comp. physiol. Psychol., 
1956, 49, 90-92.—Although the tendency of a rat to 
alternate between successive choices in a T-maze is 
high, exposure of the animal to the color of one of 
the alternatives outside the maze situation results in 
little or no tendency to avoid the exposure color. 
With the two longer pre-test exposure periods there 
was a significant tendency to avoid the exposure 
color; the effect of the 1l-minute period was insig- 
nificantly different from chance. “The results elimi- 
nate the fact of exposure by active choice on the part 
of the animal as the necessary condition for the 
demonstration of satiation, and point to the context of 
the stimulus as the important determiner of sameness 
between the exposure and test stimuli—L. J. O’Kelly. 


2443. Kling, J. W., Horowitz, L., & Delhagen, 
J. E. (Brown U., Providence, R. 1.) Light as a 
positive reinforcer for rat responding. Psychol. 
Rep., 1956, 2, 337-340.—12 pairs of rats on ad lib. 
food and water were given a series of 20-min. ses- 
sions in a darkened cubicle with a non-movable bar 
attached to one wall. After adaptation, one S of each 
pair received illumination of the interior of the box 
coterminous with all touches of the bar. The light 
for the control S of the pair was determined by the 
responses of the experimental animal. It is concluded 
that light for the ad lib. experimental Ss is a positive 
reinforcing stimulus of relatively low efficacy, and that 
the phenomenon may be related to the effects noted in 
“novelty” studies.—C. H. Ammons. 

2444. Klugh, Henry E., III. The effect of an 
aversive conditioned stimulus on the extinction 
of an avoidance response in monkey. /)issertation 
Abstr., 1956, 16, 163—164.—Abstract. 

2445. Korotkin, I. I, & Suslova, M. M. Ma- 
terialy k issledovaniiu nervnogo mekhanizma post- 
gipnoticheskikh sostoianii u bol’nykh isteriei. 
( Material for the study of the nervous mechanism of 
posthypnotic states in hysterics.) Zh. vyssh. nervn. 
Deiatel’., 1955, 5(5), 697-707.—Inhibition of condi- 
tioned and unconditioned reflexes, brought about by 
suggestion in the hypnotic state, carries over, as a 
rule, to the posthypnotic state. Degree of such post- 
hypnotic inhibition is less than during hypnosis.— 


I. D. London. 
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2446. Kurtz, Kenneth H., & Hovland, Carl I. 
(Yale U., New Haven, Conn.) Concept learning 
with differing sequences of instances. J/. exp. Psy- 
chol., 1956, 51, 239-243.—Hypothesized “that learning 
would proceed more rapidly under a condition in 
which the instances of a given concept were pre- 
sented one after another without interpolation of in- 
stances of other concepts as compared with a condi- 
tion in which the instances of several concepts were 
presented in an intermixed order.” Using geomet- 
rical designs as the concept material verified the hy- 
pothesis.—J. Arbit. 

2447. Lambert, Wallace E., & Paivio, Allan. 
(McGill U., Montreal, Que., Can.) The influence 
of noun-adjective order on learning. Canad. J. 
Psychol., 1956, 10, 9-12.—By the anticipation method, 
20 Ss memorized 28 words spaced so that each group 
of 4 words had a noun and 3 relevant adjectives. 
When the noun preceded the adjectives related to it 
in each group the entire list was learned with fewer 
trials and fewer errors than when the noun followed 
the related adjectives of each group. However, fewer 
errors were made in learning nouns in the adjective- 
noun order than in the noun-adjective order.—R. S. 
Davidon. 

2448. Lincoln, Robert S. (Johns Hopkins U., 
Baltimore, Md.) Learning and retaining a rate of 
movement with the aid of kinesthetic and verbal 
cues. J. exp. Psychol., 1956, 51, 199-204.—With Ss 
trained to turn a handwheel at a constant rate, found 
that either verbal or kinesthetic error information 
was superior to kinesthetic information about the 
standard rate when the rate was being learned. Ss 
were able to maintain the rate after they had been 
deprived of the cues used in learning. Final level of 
accuracy was not affected by the amount of delay 
before retention was tested.—J. Arbit. 

2449. Lockette, Rutherford Emanuel. The ef- 
fect of level of aspiration upon the learning of 
skills. Dissertation Abstr., 1956, 16, 284.—Abstract. 


2450. Loper, John Samuel. Negative transfer 
and retroactive inhibition in concept and paired 
associate learning as a function of stimulus simi- 
larity between original and interpolated tasks. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1956, 16, 565.—Abstract. 

2451. Lovell, Lloyd Lewis. Anxiety as a media- 
tor of secondary stimulus generalization. Disser- 
tation Abstr., 1956, 16, 390-391.—Abstract. 


2452. Maloney, R. M. (Ohio St. U., Columbus.) 
Group learning through group discussion: A 
group discussion implementation analysis. J. soc. 
Psychol., 1956, 43, 3-9.—Learning was not facilitated 
more “in a group in which a leader followed a pre- 
cise method of implementing discussion than in a 
group in which a precise method was lacking.” How- 
ever, “verbal participation was facilitated to a much 
greater degree when an implementation discussion 
method was used than when no consistent method was 
followed.” ‘The implemented discussion group also 
showed “more unity” and “group cohesion.”—J. 
Franklin. 

2453. Marx, Melvin H. (U. Missouri, Columbia.) 
Spread of effect: a critical review. Genet. Psychol. 
Monogr., 1956, 53, 119-186.—This is a comprehen- 
sive, critical review of the experimental and theo- 
retical literature related to the Thorndikian spread- 
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of-effect phenomenon. Major methodological prob- 
lems and theoretical-experimental issues are discussed 
in detail. The discussion is organized around the 
following hypotheses: scatter and spread, guessing- 
sequence, serial response-response reinforcement, cog- 
nitive-organization, and generalization-of-reinforce- 
ment. The available findings are interpreted as dem- 
onstrating an empirical spread-of-effect that is not 
due to mere artifacts in experimental procedure. “It 
remains the task of future experimentation to deter- 
mine the exact manner in which this generalization 
function of reinforcement, if verified, operates in rela- 
tion to the other important learning variables.” 83- 
item bibliography.—G. G. Thompson. 

2454. Matarazzo, Ruth G., & Matarazzo, Joseph 
D. Anxiety level and pursuitmeter performance. 
J. consult. Psychol., 1956, 20, 70.—Briet report. 

2455. Mayzner, M. S. (Bell Telephone Labs., 
Whippany, N. J.) The effects of the competition 
of various strengths of sets in problem solution. 
Psychol. Newsltr, NYU, 1955, 6, 134-155.—2 varia- 
bles were investigated, number of problems presented 
and condition of interpolation. It was found that 
increasing the number of set problems increased set 
strength, while introducing interpolated problems 
among the set problems, involving solutions different 
from the set solution, tended to weaken set strength. 
The results are related to the learning theories of 
Hull, Underwood, and Werner. 26 references.—M. S. 
Mayzner. 

2456. Mering, T. A. O vyrabotke uslovnykh 
refleksov na posledovatel’nye kompleksyne raz- 
drazhiteli u sobak razlichnogo tipa nervnoi sis- 
temy. (On the development of conditioned reflexes 
to successive complex stimuli in dogs with different 
types of nervous system.) Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel’., 
1955, 5(5), 714-722.—With protracted training it is 
possible to develop differentiations between a set of 
successive tones: 700, 800, 900, 1,000 cycles/sec. and 
a set in reverse order. Dogs with a “strongly equi- 
librated type of nervous system” were able to ac- 
complish the differentiation without “pathological 
changes.” Dogs with a “weak type of nervous sys- 
tem’ and those with a “strongly unequilibrated” type 
went to pieces in the attempt to form the differentia 
tion.—/. D. London. 

2457. Miller, R. E., & Murphy, J. V. Discrimi- 
nation learning with vertical vs. horizontal stimu- 
lus relationships. /. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1956, 
49, 80-83.—“‘One group of 4 rhesus monkeys was 
trained on the object-quality discrimination problem 
with the discriminanda in a vertical relationship, 
while a control group of 3 monkeys learned in the 
customary horizontal plane. It was found that the 
plane of stimulus presentation did not significantly 
affect learning or transfer of the learning set after 
a 90-degree rotation. The results of this study 
strengthen the conclusions of a previous report on 
spatial continguity of cue and reward. Implication 
of these findings for the matching-from-sample task 
are discussed.”—L. ]. O’Kelly. 

2458. Mishkin, Mortimer, & Pribram, Karl H. 
(Inst. Living, Hartford, Conn.) Analysis of the 
effects of frontal lesions in monkey: II. Varia- 
tions of delayed response. J. comp. physiol. Psy- 
chol., 1956, 49, 36-40.—“Four monkeys (Macaca 
mulatta) with anterior frontal lesions performed as 
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well as 4 control operates on delayed-response tasks 
whenever nonpositional predelay cues were substituted 
for the traditional predelay cues. Frontal operates 
impairment on traditional delayed-response tasks is 
therefore probably related not only to the delay, but 
to some aspect of the pre-delay cue as well.”—L. /. 
O'Kelly. 

2459. Mowrer, O. H. (U. /Jilinois, Urbana.) 
Two-factor learning theory reconsidered, with 
special reference to secondary reinforcement and 
the concept of habit. Psychol. Rev., 1956, 63, 114—- 
128.—Two-factor learning theory is re-examined in 
the light of research on secondary reinforcement and 
the proprioceptive control of behavior. The result 
is a modification of the position which makes it more 
compatible with field-type theories than before. The 
concept of habit is given a new meaning which makes 
it more like positive feedback than a motive-behavior 
bond. The article concludes with some criticisms of 
the position and possible resolutions of them.—E. G. 
Aiken. 

2400. Murdock, Bennet B., Jr. (U. Vermont, 
Burlington.) “Backward” learning in paired as- 
sociates. J. exp. Psychol., 1956, 51, 213-215.—At- 
tempted to determine whether in learning A-B, B-A 
is also learned. Found that after learning A-B, Ss 
showed positive transfer in learning B-A and nega- 
tive transfer in learning “scrambled” pairs of B-A. 
Concluded that backward learning does occur, but 
that the term “backward” may not be an appropriate 
one.—J. Arbit. 

2461. Murphy, Gardner. 
learning. Psychol. Rev., 


Affect and perceptual 
1956, 63, 1-15.—Of the 


many hypothesized effects of affect on the perceptual 
processes, the author selects the one relating to its 


influences on perceptual learning. The only aspect 
of affectivity considered here is the pleasantness- 
unpleasantness dimension. The discussion is set in 
the context of a variety of researches and theories. 
32 references.—E. G. Aitken. 

2462. Newton, John M., & Wickens, Delos D. 
(Ohio State U., Columbus.) Retroactive inhibition 
as a function of the temporal position of the inter- 
polated learning. J/. exp. Psychol., 1956, 51, 149- 
154.—When the relationship between the learned list 
and the interpolated list was of the nature S, — R,; 
S, — R, no relationship between point of interpolation 
and magnitude of retroactive inhibition was found. 
When the relationship between the two lists was 
S, — R,; Sg— Re interpolation 48 hours after the 
original list was learned to one perfect reproduction 
produced significantly more retroactive inhibition 
than interpolation either 0 or 24 hours after the 
criterion had been reached. These findings held for 
recall but not for relearning scores.—J/. Arbit. 

2463. Noll, Esther Gould. An investigation of 
the relation of anxiety and task conditions to 
serial rote learning. /)issertation Abstr., 1956, 16, 
158-159.—Abstract. 

2464. Oakes, William F. (/. Minnesota, Mil- 
waukee.) Latent learning in the three-table ap- 
paratus. J. exp. Psychol., 1956, 51, 287-289.— 
“Twenty-four rats were allowed to explore an ap- 
paratus similar to that used by Maier in his three- 
table reasoning problem, were then fed on one of the 
three platforms, and were tested to see if they could 
return directly to the platform on which they were 
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fed. On the first trial, 16 of 21 rats (3 rats did not 
explore during the familiarization phase) made the 
correct turn to the platform on which they had been 
fed (P=.05). No specific source of reinforcement 
during the familiarization phase could be readily iden- 
tified.” —J. Arbit. 


2465. Okhnianskaia, L.G. Bezuslovnye is uslov- 
nye sosudistye refleksy u bol’nykh silikozom. 
( Unconditioned and conditioned vascular reflexes in 
patients suffering from silicosis.) Zh. wyssh. nervn. 
Deiatel’., 1955, 5( 5), 660-664.—Characteristic changes 
in certain conditioned and unconditioned reflex ac- 
tivity in those suffering from silicosis are described. 
These changes are ascribed to lowered excitability of 
the central nervous system.—/. D. London. 


2466. Orbach, Jack. Effects of removal of visual 
cortex on learning and retention in the monkey. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1956, 16, 164-165.—Abstract. 


2467. Peterson, Lloyd R. (/ndiana U., Blooming- 
ton.) Prediction of response in verbal habit hier- 
archies. J. exp. Psychol., 1956, 51, 249-252.—“Two 
verbal response hierarchies were experimentally es- 
tablished using a paired-associate technique with a 
modified memory drum. A word-association test then 
showed that occurrence of responses in the hierarchies 
approximated predictions based on a statistical theory 
of learning. The feasibility of experimentally estab- 
lishing intraverbal response probabilities for the in- 
vestigation of verbal behavior problems was demon- 
strated.”—J. Arbit. 


2468. Peterson, William Martin. The develop- 
ment of learning sets in normal children. Disser- 
tation Abstr., 1956, 16, 165.—Abstract. 


2409. Pribram, Karl H., & Mishkin, Mortimer. 
(Inst. Living, Hartford, Conn.) Analysis of the 
effects of frontal lesions in monkeys. III. Object 
alternation. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1956, 49, 
41-45.—Four rhesus monkeys with frontal ablation 
one year previous were trained on an object alterna- 
tion task, and the performance was compared with 
their own on a spatial alternation and with object al- 
ternation performance of four monkeys with temporal 
lobe ablations. Frontal lesions interfered equally 
with both types of alternation performance. “On the 
basis of the results of the current experiment, the 
successful performance of frontal operates on delayed- 
response-type problems observed in earlier experi 
ments was accounted for in terms of the ‘distinctive- 
ness’ which the predelay cues had acquired from con- 
tiguity with distinctive responses and differential 
reward.” —L. I. O’Kelly. 

2470. Ratner, S. G. (Michigan State U., East 
Lansing.) Reinforcing and discriminative prop- 
erties of the click in a Skinner Box. Psychol. Re- 
ports, 1956, 2, 332.—The results support the observa- 
tion that novel responses can be established for a 
time with a secondary reinforcer. However, this 
stimulus may not function as a discriminative stimulus 
for goal approaching any more than the general situa- 
tion does. That is, bar pressing is significantly in- 
creased by the click, although goal responding, the 
discriminative response established by training, has 
a complex but non-significant relationship with bar 
press-click sequences—C. H. Ammons. 


2471. Razran, Gregory. (Queens Coll., Flushing, 
N.Y.) Avoidant vs. unavoidant conditioning and 
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partial reinforcement in Russian laboratories. 
Amer. J. Psychol., 1956, 69, 127-129.—“Both avoid- 
ant and unavoidant conditioning were studied in 
Bekhterev’s ‘association-reflex’ laboratory from its be- 
ginning in 1907.” Some of this early work is re- 
viewed. The interpretation of the superiority of 
avoidant conditioning as being the result of partial 
reinforcement of “non-overreinforcement” is of theo- 
retical interest—R. H. Waters. 

2472. Razran, Gregory. (Queens Coll., Flushing, 
New York.) Backward conditioning. Psychol. 
Bull., 1956, 53, 55-69.—Experimental evidence on 
backward conditioning is evaluated critically and a 
theoretical integration of these experiments, con- 
ducted in Russia and in the United States and using 
both animal and human Ss, suggests unmistakably 
that “. . . backward conditioning is not a case of 
pseudo-conditioning but is a genuine CR-associative 
manifestation, and that stable backward CR’s can be 
obtained and maintained under favorable experimental 
conditions.” For backward conditioning to be facili- 
tated the US. should neither be too strong nor should 
the CS be too weak. While the formation of back- 
ward conditioning does not appear to be harmonious 
with the CR theories of Guthrie, Hull, or Tolman, 
it is suggested that it may be accounted for by the 
author’s position of “dominance-contiguity.” 44 ref- 
erences.—R. Perloff. 

2473. Razran, Gregory. (Queens Coll., Flushing, 
N. Y.) A direct laboratory comparison of Pav- 
lovian conditioning and traditional associative 
learning. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1955, 51, 649-652. 
—24 adult human Ss were presented with a learning 
task which combined salivary conditioning with tradi- 
tional associative learning: paired-associate learning 
of a 50 word Russian-English vocabulary and serial 
motor learning of a sequence of 100 adjacent bolts. 
Conditioning proceeded best when Ss did not know 
they were being conditioned, while associative learn 
ing was reasonably effective when Ss knew what 
they were associating. The view is expressed that 
the present data support strongly the hypothesis that 
Pavlov’s laws of conditioning are primarily laws of 
unconscious biological learning.—L. R. Zeitlin. 


2474. Razran, Gregory. (Queens Coll., New 
York.) Extinction re-exarnined and re-analyzed: 
a new theory. Psychol. Rev., 1956, 63, 39-52.—The 
article begins with a critical up-to-date summary of 
the facts of extinction in classical conditioning. On 
the basis of these data, the three main current theories 
of extinction are held to be inadequate. A new theory 
holding extinction to be effected in two stages, i.e., 
automatic deconditioning and counter conditioning, is 
presented. It is shown that the new theory fits the 
existing data well. 56 references —-E. G. Aitken. 


2475. Reuder, Mary E. (Queens Coll., Flushing, 
N.Y.) The effect of ego orientation and problem 
difficulty on muscle action potentials. J. erp. Psy- 
chol., 1956, 51, 142-148.—Tested the hypothesis that 
ego-instructed Ss would have different muscle action 
potential changes during problem solving than task- 
oriented Ss if problem difficulty were controlled. The 
muscle potential changes of both the ego- and task- 
oriented Ss are interpreted as being in agreement with 
both a level-of-aspiration hypothesis and Goldstein’s 
“catastrophic reaction” hypothesis. Concluded that 
tension increase during problem solution was due to 
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the interaction of orientation and the difficulty of the 
problem.—J. Arbit. 

2476. Rokotova, N. A. O  fiziologicheskom 
mekhanizme razlicheniia polozhitel’nykh uslov- 
nykh signalov sviazannykh s raznymi uslovnymi 
reaktsiiami. (On the physiological mechanism for 
discrimination of positive conditioned signals, con- 
ditioned with different conditioned reactions.) Zh. 
vyssh. nervn. Deiatel’., 1955, 5(3), 385-392.—Details 
are given of the development of differentiation leading 
to “discrimination of positive conditioned signals” via 
a “phase characterized by a generalization of condi- 
tioned reactions” and the “development of internal 
inhibition.”—/. D. London. 

2477. Salman, D. H. Development and learn- 
ing in animals and man. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1956, 
112, 935.—Abstract. 

2478. Sarason, Irwin. (/ndiana U., Blooming- 
ton.) Effect of anxiety, motivational instructions, 
and failure on serial learning. J. exp. Psychol, 
1956, 51, 253-260.—Using an analysis of variance de- 
sign showed that high motivational instructions were 
detrimental for high-anxious groups and facilitating 
for low- and middle-anxious groups. This inter- 
action continued to be significant for over one month 
after administration of the motivational instructions. 
Failed Ss were poorer than nonfailed Ss but after 24- 
hr. the effect had dissipated. 2 interpretations were 
proposed: “one emphasized associative factors in- 
volved in the learning of certain deleterious responses 
by high-anxious individuals, while the other stressed 
the motivational aspects of anxiety.”—J. Arbit. 

2479. Sarason, Irwin Gerald. Effect of anx- 
iety, motivational instructions, and failure on 
serial learning. Dissertation Abstr., 1956, 16, 387.— 
Abstract. 

2480. Sarason, Irwin G., Sarason, Barbara R., 
Miller, Marilyn, & Mahmoud, Pari. (/ndiana U., 
Bloomington.) The role of the intertrial interval 
in discrimination and reversal learning. J. comp. 
physiol. Psychol., 1956, 49, 77-79.—“30 male albino 
rats learned to form a black-white discrimination in 
a Y maze. In the reversal each S was trained to run 
to the color which had been incorrect in the original 
learning. The intertrial intervals in the discrimina- 
tion and reversal learning were varied as follows for 
the four groups used: spaced-spaced, spaced-massed., 
massed-spaced, and massed-massed. In the original 
discrimination learning, the spaced groups (12 min 
intertrial interval) reached criterion significantly 
faster than the massed groups (20 sec. ITI). The 
groups reversed under the spaced condition discrimi- 
nated significantly faster than those reversed under 
the massed condition, regardless of the pre-reversal 
conditions.”—L. I. O’Kelly. 

2481. Schroder, Harold M. (Ohio State U., Co 
lumbus.) Development and maintenance of the 
preference value of an object. J. exp. Psychol., 
1956, 51, 139-141.—A previously neutral token was 
associated with rewards so that expectancy and fre 
quency varied independently. With elementary school 
children found that the token had a significantly lower 
reinforcement value when training occurred with 
partial reinforcement than when it occurred with 
continuous reinforcement. With partial reinforce 
ment the token maintained its value over significantly 
more extinction trials —J. Arbit. 
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2482. Senders, Virginia L., & Cohen, Jerome. 
(Antioch Coll., Yellow Springs, O.) The effects of 
sequential dependencies on instrument reading 
performance. In (uastler, H., Information theory 
in psychology ... , (see 31: 2922), 282-290.—10 
successive exposures of a given scale position were 
presented. Upon each presentation, the subject read 
the scale. There was a gain of about 15% in informa- 
tion transmission from the first through the tenth ex- 
posure. A control group was presented the same total 
number of scale positions, but successive exposures 
included different scale positions. There was only 
about a 3% gain in transmission scores from the first 
through the tenth exposure.—/. Pollack. 


2483. Seward, J. P. Reinforcement and expect- 
ancy: two theories in search of a controversy. 
Psychol. Rev., 1956, 63, 105-113.—“‘This paper is an 
attempt to appraise the present status of reinforce- 
ment and expectancy theories as exemplified by Hull’s 
latest revision and MacCorquodale and Meehl’s recent 
‘formalization’ of Tolman’s view. Specifically, the 2 
systems are compared in their approaches to the 
derivation of inferential behavior. Hull's redefini- 
tion of habit strength changes the meaning of ‘rein- 
forcement,’ while his use of rg in deriving the effect 
of delayed reward makes goal anticipation the major 
determinant of reaction potential. Asa result of these 
changes, inference can be derived without the re- 
strictions met by Hull’s earlier attempts, in a manner 
closely analogous to that of expectancy theory.”—E. 
G. Aitken. 

2484. Sidowski, Joseph B., Wyckoff, L. Ben- 
jamin, & Tabory, Leon. (U. Wisconsin, Madison.) 
The influence of reinforcement and punishment in 
a minimal social situation. /. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 
1956, 52, 115-119.—‘“Two Ss, isolated from each 
other, were provided with two push buttons by means 
of which each could give the other a shock or score. 
The Ss were divided into a Weak Shock and a Strong 
Shock group. All Ss were merely told that they could 
press the two buttons in any manner that they pleased 
(no information was given concerning the purpose of 
the buttons). Each S was told to make as many 
points as possible. His score was indicated on a 
counter in front of S. It was found that the propor 
tion of the total number of responses (both score and 
shock) that were correct (score responses) was sig- 
nificantly higher for the Strong Shock group. Learn- 
ing occurred in the Strong Shock group within the 
first 5 minutes of the 25 minute experimental session. 
Learning was not, however, evident in the Weak 
Shock group.”—L. R. Zeitlin. 

2485. Simon, Charles W., & Emmons, William 
H. Responses to material presented during vari- 
ous levels of sleep. /. exp. Psychol., 1956, 51, 89- 
97.—Sleep level was determined by EEG pattern dur 
ing sleep. The results support the hypothesis that 
learning during sleep is unlikely. Of importance 
methodologically, is the use of the EEG so that the 
level of sleep during training was always known.— 
J. Arbit. 

2486. Solomon, Richard L. (Harvard U., Cam- 
bridge, Mass.), & Brush, Elinor S. Experimentally 
derived conceptions of anxiety and aversion. In 
Jones, M. R., (Ed.), Nebraska symposium on motiva- 
tion: 1956, (see 31: 2372), 212-305.—Nine tech- 
niques commonly utilized to produce aversion experi- 
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mentally are reviewed, including a discussion of the 
contrasting characteristics of classical aversive con- 
ditioning and avoidance training showing how com- 
peting theories of aversion have dealt with the logical 
ordering of these contrasting characteristics. Pa- 
rameters of avoidance training and their effects on 
anxiety and avoidance learning, relating the results 
to various competing theories are also reviewed. 
173-item bibliography.—E. L. Gaier. 

2487. Spiker, Charles C. The effects of number 
of reinforcements on the strength of a generalized 
instrumental response. Child Develpm., 1956, 27, 
37-44.—"‘The hypothesis is tested that there is a 
direct relationship between the number of reinforce- 
ments to a conditioned stimulus and the strength of 
the tendency to generalize the response to similar 
stimuli. . . . It was concluded that the expected rela- 
tionship was found to hold and that the methods used 
show considerable promise for the study of generaliza- 
tion phenomena in preschool children.”—L. S. Baker. 

2488. Steinschneider, Alfred. Discrimination 
learning as a function of drive level and cue simi- 
larity. Dissertation Abstr., 1956, 16, 391-392.—Ab- 
stract. 

2489. Stevenson, Harold W., & Iscoe, Ira. (U. 
Texas, Austin.) Anxiety and discriminative learn- 
ing. Amer. J. Psychol., 1956, 69, 113-114.—20 high 
anxiety (HA) and 20 low anxiety (LA) college Ss, 
as determined by their scores on the Taylor Anxiety 
Scale were required to learn a discrimination prob- 
lem. The LA group performed significantly better 
than the HA group. The results are interpreted in 
terms of the hypothesis that HA Ss have reacted to 
their anxiety by making task-irrelevant responses, 
whereas the LA Ss have learned to make task-rele- 
vant responses.—. H. Il aters. 

2490. Taffel, Charles. (/ndiana U., Bloomington.) 
Anxiety and the conditioning of verbal behavior. 
J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1955, 51, 496-501.—Ninety 
hospitalized psychiatric patients were administered 
the Taylor Manifest Anxiety Scale. The S’s were 
then required to make up sentences in response to a 
stimulus card on which were printed a verb and one 
of six pronouns. E reinforced any sentence starting 
with I or WE by saying “good” or flashing a light. 
Scores on the Taylor scale showed a relationship to 
the amount of conditioning produced by “good.” 
Light, as applied in this study, does not function as a 
reinforcer in a verbal situation. Implications for 
further research are described.—L. R. Zeitlin. 

2491. Talland, George A. (Harvard U., Cam- 
bridge, Mass.) Cultural differences in serial re- 
production. J. soc. Psychol., 1956, 43, 75-81.— 
“Teams of four, representing the academic popula- 
tion of six nations, took part in an experiment of 
serial reproduction, using four texts drawn from dif- 
ferent areas of interest. The reproductions were 
least distorted when dealing with material of com- 
mon interest to all teams and when affectively neu- 
tral in content. Examples were found of assimilating 
the material to cultural attitudes toward problems 
concerning religious doctrine, to national interpreta- 
tions of historic events, to verbal stereotypes and 
habits of thought.”—J. C. Franklin. 

2492. Taylor, Janet A. (Northwestern U., Evan- 
ston, lll.) Level of conditioning and intensity of 
the adaptation stimulus. /. erp. Psychol., 1956, 51, 
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127-130.—Various groups employed in a defense con- 
ditioning situation were given pre-conditioning trials 
with the UCS alone the intensity of the stimulus vary- 
ing between the groups. The amplitude of response 
to the UCS during the preconditioning trials de- 
creased significantly for all groups with no differences 
between groups. During conditioning, performance 
was inversely related to the intensity of the UCS dur- 
ing adaptation.—J. Arbit. 


2493. Taylor, Richard. (Brown U., Providence, 
R. I.) The “justification” of memories and the 
analogy of vision. Phil. Rev., N. Y., 1956, 65, 192- 
205.—The author seeks to establish that on the one 
hand there is no need for justifying the problems con- 
cerning memory and on the other hand he defends 
Thomas Reid’s theory “that the epistemological ob- 
ject of a normal memory is a past event in propria 
persona and not some subjective image or surrogate 
thereof.” The basic underlying problem is, in Tay- 
lor’s opinion, “how we can ever claim to have knowl- 
edge or even justified belief, via the vehicles of sensa- 
tions or images, concerning the existence of distant 
things?” He does not consider the justification of 
memory to be in any way independent of this under- 
lying question of perception.—M. A. Seidenfeld. 


2494. Thorpe, W. H. (Cambridge U., Eng.) 
Learning and instinct in animals. Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1956. viii, 493 p. 
$10.00.—The three sections of this book are devoted 
to (1) a discussion of the general concepts of drive, 
directiveness and purpose and instinct, (2) six chap- 
ters on general features of the learning process, 
including habituation, associative learning, latent 
learning and insight, together with a discussion of 
physiological mechanisms in learning, and (3) eight 
chapters devoted to a systematic review of the learn- 
ing abilities of the main animal groups. In the latter 
section the European literature of recent years is ex- 
tensively reviewed. Bibliography and three indices: 
scientific names of animals, authors cited, and gen- 
eral topical index.—L. ]. O’Kelly. 

2495. Underwood, Benton J., & Richardson, 
Jack. (Northwestern U., Evanston, Ill.) Verbal 
concept learning as a function of instructions and 
dominance level. J. exp. Psychol., 1956, 51, 229- 
238.—Studied the learning of concepts to verbal 
stimuli as a function of (a) instructions varying in 
amount of information given S about the concept, and 
(b) dominance level of the concept which was de- 
termined in an earlier scaling procedure. Found that 
the higher the dominance level the more concepts 
were learned; and that the more information given S 
about the concepts the faster was their acquisition.— 


J. Arbit. 


2496. Van Atta, Ellis Loche. Generalization of 
an instrumental response as a function of partial 
reward during training. Dissertation Abstr., 1956, 
16, 566-567.—Abstract. 


2497. Varga, M. E. O roli silovykh otnoshenii 
funktsionirovanii dvustoronnei uslovnoreflektorno! 
sviazi. (On the role of intensity relationships in the 
functioning of a two-way conditioned-reflex connec- 
tion.) Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel’., 1955, 5(5), 723- 
731.—Data are supplied from conditioning experi- 
ments on 4 dogs where in alternation electric shock 
was followed by food and vice-versa. The “two-way 
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connection” that is formed is stable and long lasting. 
—I. D. London. 


2498. Verplanck, William S. (Harvard U., Cam- 
bridge, Mass.) The operant conditioning of hu- 
man motor behavior. Psychol. Bull., 1956, 53, 70- 
83.—“This paper reports procedures for the direct 
application of the variables defining the paradigm for 
operant conditioning to human behavior, and shows 
that human beings act very much indeed like experi- 
mental animals when they are subjected to the same 
experimental treatments. It suggests that direct ap- 
plication of conditioning principles to some categories 
of human behavior may be justified. The procedures 
are simple, and they may be followed by anyone, with 
a minimum of equipment.”—R. Perloff. 

2499. Whittenburg, John Allen. The effects of 
altering task components on learning a percep- 
tual-motor task. Dissertation Abstr., 1956, 16, 167. 
—Abstract. 

2500. Winnick, Wilma. (Queens Coll., Flush- 
ing, N. Y.) Anxiety indicators in an avoidance 
response during conflict and nonconflict. /. comp. 
physiol. Psychol., 1956, 49, 52-59.—‘‘The response 
studied consisted of pressure exerted by the rat’s nose 
against a light metal panel. By attaching a pen to 
the back of the panel, all fluctuations of the panel as 
the rat pushed against it could be recorded on a mov- 
ing kymograph. Responses were studied at the oper- 
ant level, when the response was reinforced by light- 
removal, when the response was in conflict with bar- 
pressing for food, and during three procedures for 
recovery from conflict. Fluctuations in amplitude of 
the response were non-existent when the response was 
not reinforced, but with reinforcement, developed in 
a steady fashion, and became especially marked dur- 
ing conflict. These fluctuations were explained as 
responses to proprioceptive stimulation serving as 
cues to light-onset and, according to theory, indica- 
tive of an anxiety state.”—L. J, O'Kelly. 


(See also abstracts 2142, 2331, 2650) 


THINKING & IMAGINATION 


2501. Boulding, Kenneth E. The image: knowl- 
edge in life and society. Ann Arbor, Mich.: Uni- 
versity of Michigan Press, 1956. 175 p. $3.75.— 
Beginning with man’s image of himself, society and 
nature, this image is treated as a center receiving in- 
formation and instigating action. The growth of 
images in the biological world and the varieties of 
images among mankind are traced. Ina single society 
the images have common features which permit social 
organizations and enable one to study economics as 
the system of reactions to information on price or 
price determiners, to view political processes as de- 
cision on public affairs by persons with power posi- 
tion, to regard history as the effect of the image on 
events. The way is indicated toward a science of 
image formation and the resulting action, which is 
dubbed “eiconics.”—L. M. Hanks, Jr. 


2502. Fisher, Charles. Dreams, images, and 
perception: a study of unconscious-preconscious 
relationships. J. Amer. psychoanal. Ass., 1956, 4, 
5-48.—The memory images of preconsciously per- 
ceived parts of tachistoscopically exposed pictures 
appear in conscious images from minutes to 72 hrs. 
after the exposure. The images which may arise in 
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consciousness may be identica! to images which later 
occur in the manifest content of the dream. Dream 
distortion begins near in time to the laying down of 
the memory trace of the preconscious percept asso- 
ciated with the day residue experience. Implications 
for the psychology of dream process, image forma- 
tion, thought process, relation of primary to second- 
ary process and perceptual theory are discussed.—D. 
Prager. 

2503. Froboese-Thiele, Felicia. Traume; eine 
Quelle religidser Erfahrung. (Dreams; a well of 
religious experience.) Gottingen: Vanderhoeck & 
Ruprecht, 1957. 189 p. DM 14.80.—This is an 
attempt to explore religious aspects of the uncon- 
scious, a report of psychotherapy with intensely 
religious protestant patients. A good deal of em- 
phasis has been placed on the interpretation of dream 
series, with numerous illustrations from considerable 
case material. The book also includes a theological 
introduction by O. Haendler, preface by C. G. Jung, 
foreword by G. Frei, and an introduction by the 
author to R. Otoo’s treatise on rational and irra- 
tional moments in religion. —H. P. David. 


2504. Hunter, Ian M. L. (UU. Edinburgh, Scot- 
land.) The influence of mental set on problem- 
solving. Brit. J. Psychol., 1956, 47, 63-64.—A class 
experiment is reported which demonstrates the facili- 
tating effect of definite as opposed to indefinite set in 
transposing anagrams.—L. FE. Thune. 

2505. Irwin, Francis W., Smith, W. A. S., & 
Mayfield, Jane F. (U. Pennsylvania, Philadelphia.) 
Tests of two theories of decision in an “expanded 
judgment” situation. J/. exp. Psychol., 1956, 51, 
261-268.—Performed 2 experiments testing deduc- 
tions from the decision theories of Cartwright and 
Festinger and the present authors. Ss were pre 
sented with a situation and obliged to make a judg- 
ment about reporting the degree of confidence they 
had in these judgments. Several findings are noted 
and related to the theories discussed and necessary 
modifications indicated.—J. Arbit 

2506. Kemper, Werner. Uber das Prospektive 
im Traum. (The prospective aspect of the dream.) 
Psyche, Heidel., 1956, 9, 561-583.—While Jung 
ascribes otherwise uninferable knowledge of the 
future to the dream, Freud tends to limit its content 
to past and present, except as future possibilities may 
be inferred and anticipated from these. In fact the 
dreamer is returned to the expanded sphere of earlier 
potentialities from the limitations of his present wak- 
ing life. The dreamer discovers the gratification 
missing in his waking life, or the appropriate re- 
sponse to a situation failed by day. We tend to be 
alternately attracted by and fearful of this dream 
awareness of expanded possibilities. While the 
Freudian view is more comprehensible for the author, 
the value of Jung’s view for psychotherapy is also 
acknowledged.—£. IV’. Eng. 

2507. Kendler, Howard H., & Mayzner, Mark 
S., Jr. Reversal and nonreversal shifts in card- 
sorting tests with two or four sorting categories. 
J. exp. Psychol., 1956, 51, 244-248.—Utilizing a 
mediational S-R formulation of concept-formation be- 
havior predicted that the relative effectiveness of a 
reversal shift over a nonreversal shift would be 
greater in card-sorting with 2 categories as com- 
pared with card-sorting involving 4 sorting cate- 
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gories. The results were consistent with this pre- 
diction.—J. Arbit. 

2508. Kudish, Natan. Hamesh fazot bahashiva 
refiek’tivit I’'fi Dewey. (5 stages in reflective think- 
ing according to Dewey.) Hahinuh, 1954/55, 27, 
427-434.—The opposition to the 5 formal steps of 
Rein-Ziller had its social, educational and psycho- 
logical background. The psychology of learning proc- 
esses serves as a basis for ways of problem-solving, 
and is applicable to teaching situations. Dewey’s 5 
stages in thinking (suggestions, intellectualization, 
hypothesis, reasoning, hypothesis testing) and their 
didactic implications are compared with the 5 steps 
of Rein-Zilier, and it is proved that they are more 
convenient for the problem-solving method in mod- 
ern education, based on psychological principles.— 
H. Ormian. 

2509. Levin, Max. Thinking disturbances in 
delirium. A.M.A. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 1956, 75, 
62-66.—Disturbances in association are analyzed by 
study of verbal productions obtained from clinical 
case studies. These observations are discussed in 
relation to Bleuler’s studies in schizophrenia and to 
the views of Hughlings Jackson on neural function. 
—L. A. Pennington. 

2510. Loomis, Earl A., Jr. The concurrent 
presentation of a rare detail in the dreams of two 
patients. J. Amer. psychoanal. Ass., 1956, 4, 53-55. 
—Goat with a prominent scrotum was the rare de- 
tail; and it was present also in the unconscious of the 
analyst. He had announced stopping practice to enter 
the Navy. Both dreamers had attended a Navy foot- 
ball game. One patient’s associations suggested nurs- 
ing with the goat as the symbol while the other’s con- 
cerned biting and castrating.—D. Prager. 


2511. Lorand, S. (Chm.) The dream in the prac- 
tice of psychoanalysis. J. Amer. psychoanal. Ass., 
1956, 4, 122-137.—Many situations call for variation 
in technique of dream interpretation. It may be 
necessary to have borderline cases write down dreams. 
It may be necessary to analyze the manifest dream 
The accessibility of the dream depends largely on the 
clearance operations of the transference. Dreams 
play a surprisingly insignificant role in the treatment 
of children. As psychoanalysis expands, the dream 
shifts to a relatively lesser place. It is important to 
analyze not only the dream but the ego which re- 
ports it. There was much controversy and disagree- 
ment over most of the preceding statements.—D 
Prager. 

2512. Lorge, Irving; Tuckman, Jacob; Aikman, 
Louis; Spiegel, Joseph, & Moss, Gilda. (Teach. 
Coll., Columbia U., New York.) The adequacy of 
written reports in problem solving by teams and 
by individuals. J. soc. Psychol., 1956, 43, 65-74.— 
Air Force Reserve Officers tackled a military prob- 
lem in an experiment designed to determine the ex- 
tent “to which solutions written by solvers corre- 
spond with the observers’ record of the solution 
accomplished in reality.” Results indicate “that as 
written reports constitute the basis for comparing the 
contributions of groups and of individuals, there must 
be an awareness that under-reporting for groups may 
underestimate the full productivity of the group and 
that over-reporting by individuals may overestimate 
the actual functional behavior of the individual.”— 
J. C. Franklin. 
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2513. Mayzner, M. S. (Bell Telephone Labs., 
Whippany, N. J.) Bibliography on cognitive proc- 
esses: I. Consciousness, II. Creativity-Invention, 
III. Dreams, IV. Concepts. Psychol. Newsltr, 
NYU, 1956, 7, 92-102.—I. 47 references, II. 38 refer- 
ences, III. 38 references, IV. 195 references. 

2514. Mayzner, M. S. (Bell Telephone Labs., 
Whippany, N. J.) Bibliography on cognitive proc- 
esses: V. Intuition, VI. Symbols, VII. Set-Rigid- 
ity, VIII. Imaginal Processes—Fantasy, 1X. Emo- 
tions. Psychol. Newslir, NYU, 1956, 7, 121-132.— 
V. 4 references, VI. 23 references, VII. 190 refer- 
ences, VIII. 54 references, IX. 62 references. 

2515. Mayzner, M. S. (Sell Telephone Labs., 
Whippany, N. J.) Bibliography on cognitive proc- 
esses: X. Thinking—Thought. Psychol. Newsltr, 
NYU, 1956, 8, 12-18.—227 references. 

2516. Mayzner, M. S. (Bell Telephone Labs., 
Whippany, N. J.) Bibliography on cognitive proc- 
esses: XI. Judgment. Psychol. Newslir, NYU, 
1956, 8, 33-36.—82 references. 

2517. Mitsos, Spiro Bud. Permeability: a di- 
mension of conceptual behavior. /)issertation 
Abstr., 1956, 16, 158.—Abstract. 

2518. Morgan, A. B. (Aptitude Assoc., Merri- 
field, Va.) Differences in logical reasoning asso- 
ciated with age and higher education. Psychol. 
Rep., 1956, 2, 235-240.—As measured by the Morgan 
Test of Logical Reasoning, male college graduates in 
the 20- to 29-year-old group (N = 205) who were 
applicants for government employment tended to ob- 
tain higher scores in logical reasoning than 30- to 
39-year-old applicants (N =72). The difference is 
statistically significant for those with bachelor’s de- 
grees (N = 170) but not for those with master’s de- 
grees (N = 107).—C. H. Ammons. 

2519. Naylor, Haig Kelly. The relationship of 
dependency behavior to intellectual problem solv- 
ing. Dissertation Abstr., 1956, 16, 577.—Abstract. 

2520. Newman, Stanley. The relationship be- 
tween imaginative role-taking and conditions of 
psychological need. Dissertation Abstr., 1956, 16, 
577-578.—Abstract. 

2521. Pederson-Krag, Geraldine. The use of 
metaphor in analytic thinking. Psychoanal. Quart., 
1956, 25, 66-71.—The advantages and limitations of 
analogical expression, required to convey the meaning 
of psychic events in psychoanalysis, are explored and 
contrasted to the exact description required in the 
physical sciences —L. N. Solomon. 

2522. Rosenfeld, Eva M. Dream and vision. 
Int. J. Psycho-Anal., 1956, 37, 97-105.—In his 7th or 
8th year Freud dreamed that his mother was dead 
and was being carried by Egyptian bird figures which 
resembled illustrations in the Freud family Bible. The 
dream is interpreted as reflecting Freud’s early oedipal 
strivings.—G. Elias. 

2523. Russell, David H. (U. California, Berke- 
ley.) Children’s thinking. Boston, Mass.: Ginn & 
Co., 1956. xii, 449 p. $5.50.—In an attempt to 
study a specific area of child development more deeply 
than do general tests, this book integrates certain 
developmental facts with the body of knowledge of 
educational psychology and applies them to school- 
work and intellectual development. Research findings 


in these areas are synthesized into a possible struc- 
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ture, especially from the developmental point of view, 
for the psychology of thinking. The book is divided 
into sections entitled “Backgrounds of children’s 
thinking (2 chapters); The materials of children’s 
thinking (4 chapters); The processes of children’s 
thinking (5 chapters); and The improvement of 
children’s thinking (2 chapters). 36-page bibliog- 
raphy.—L. S. Baker. 

2524. Schneck, Jerome M. (State U.N. ¥., Coll. 
Med., New York.) Total loss of teeth in dreams. 
Amer. J. Psychiat., 1956, 112, 939.—Dreams involv- 
ing loss of teeth are interpreted not in terms of re- 
gression, but of a fear of growing old without the 
accomplishment of which the dreamer feels himself 
capable—N. H. Pronko. 


2525. Seidenberg, Robert. The dream of ex- 
alted parentage. Psychoanal. Ouart., 1956, 25, 79- 
82.—“The dream of having been born of noble or 
otherwise more important parentage connoted in one 
clinical instance not only the desire for the happier 
days when the parents were thought of as exalted 
human beings, as Freud suggested, but also served 
an integrative function of the ego in dealing with 
shame and helplessness from an unresolved oral fixa- 
tion.”—L. N. Solomon. 


2526. Underwood, Benton J., & Richardson, 
Jack. (Northwestern U., Evanston, Ill.) Some 
verbal materials for the study of concept forma- 
tion. Psychol. Bull., 1956, 53, 834-95.—Materials are 
presented which were developed for use in studies of 
verbal concept formation. The frequency of response 
tendencies by 153 elementary psychology students to 
213 stimulus words (nouns) was determined. The 
responses were grouped into 40 categories. The 
elicitation by two or more words of the same re- 
sponses indicates that the stimulus words can form 
the basis for concept formation tasks. The associa- 
tions obtained were restricted since S was allowed 
to respond only in terms of sense impressions. The 
percentage of frequency of responses to each stimulus 
word is presented along with its category designa- 
tions, percentages of miscellaneous responses are pro- 
vided, and for each stimulus word is shown the ‘Thorn- 
dike-Lorge frequency count per million words.—R. 
Perloff. 

2527. Wilder Joseph. Dream analysis within 
dreams. Psychoanal. Rev., 1956, 43, 42-56.—Dreams 
containing analysis of the dream by the dreamer 
should be treated skeptically. These dreams turn un 
pleasant reality into a dream in some cases only. 
The first part of these dreams is more important. 
These dreams are strongly influenced by the analytic 
process. These dreams can be excellent material for 
the analysis of transference and resistance. These 
dreams may contain a deliberately false analysis or 
a misleading interpretation by the patient—D. Prager. 


(See also abstract 2833) 


INTELLIGENCE 


2528. Cloet, L. Onderzoek naar de verbale in- 
telligentie bij volwassenen. (Research on verbal 
intelligence in adults.) Tijdschr. v. Studie- en 
Beroepsoriént., 1954, 1, 17-25.—Coetsier’s verbal in- 
telligence scale was administered to 489 adults rang- 
ing in age from 20 to 35 years. Differentiation ac- 
cording to cultural levels is very distinct. Verbal 
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tests are not applicable to laborers over 30. De- 
termination of the I.Q. is debatable, and an analysis 
of the results (motivation of responses and omissions 
by the subjects) is indispensable. French summary. 

-R. Piret. 

2529. Eng, B., & Walther, L. Contribution a 
l'étude psychologique sur les rapports entre I’in- 
telligence générale, l’intelligence a la technique et 
Vhabilité manuelle. (A contribution to the psycho- 
logical study of the interrelations between general in- 
telligence, special abilities, and manual skill.) Cah- 
Pédag., 1955, 14, 122-137.—1,161 subjects were ad- 
ministered 6 tests of general intelligence, 4 tests of 
special ability, and 5 tests of manual skill. Intercor- 
relations and factor analysis showed that there is a 
high correlation between general intelligence and 
special abilities, but a low correlation between special 
abilities and manual skill.—R. Piret. 


2530. Warburton, F. W., & Venables, E. C. 
( Manchester U., Eng.) Relationship between the 
intelligence of technical college students and size 
of family. Eugen. Rev., 1956, 47, 245.—The cor- 
relation between the size of family of 1,004 technical 
college students and their scores on 1947 Matrices 
test is —.0173, or effectively zero.—G. C. Schwes 
inger. 


(See also abstracts 2632, 2998, 3810) 


PERSONALITY 


2531. Allen, Dean A. (Princeton U., N. J.) 
Aptitudes and personality. Harvard educ. Rev., 
1956, 26, 17-23.—The nature and origin of aptitudes, 
and their relation to personality theory, have received 
relatively little attention in psychological inquiry and 
theorizing. As an alternative to the favored genetic 
theory of special talents, for which the evidence is 
not substantial, the notion that aptitudes emerge 
from environmentally-induced, early-established per- 
sonality factors offers a plausible thesis that is sup- 
ported provisionally by data from several sources. 
Further research is indicated in tracing the interrela- 
tions between early personality development and apti- 
tudes.—R. C. Strassburger. 

2532. Axtelle, George E. (New York U.) Ef- 
fectiveness as a value concept. J. educ. Sociol., 
1956, 29, 240-246.—The concept of effectiveness pro- 
vides a basis for value theory which can lead to con- 
trol in human affairs comparable to the control which 
science and technology provide in other fields. Cul- 
tural evolution has occurred in much the same way as 
has organic evolution. In developing an operational 
approach to values, the author analyzes some condi- 
tions of effectiveness: (1) dynamic equilibrium; (2) 
respect for the intrinsic value of persons; (3) mu- 
tuality; (4) communication; (5) rationality, intelli- 
gence, science; (6) variety, contract, adventure; (7) 
material resources. ‘The author has avoided cultural 
relativism.—S. M. Amatora. 


2533. Barron, Frank. (U. California, Berkeley.) 
The disposition toward originality. /. abnorm. soc. 
Psychol., 1955, 51, 478-485.—Originality is defined in 
terms of uncommonness of response to 8 tests. Two 
groups of S’s selected from 100 U.S.A.F. captains, 
the regularly original and the regularly unoriginal, 
are used to test a set of 5 major hypotheses which 
generate 15 predictions concerning originality. 12 of 
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the predictions are confirmed. Originality is found 
to be related to independence of judgment, to per- 
sonal complexity, and to the preference for complexity 
in phenomena, to self-assertion and dominance, and 
finally to the rejection of suppression as a mechanism 
for the control of impulse.—L. R. Zeitlin. 

2534. Bass, Bernard M. (Louisiana State U., Ba- 
ton Rouge.) Authoritarianism or acquiescence? 
J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1955, 51, 616-623.—The 
hypothesis that scores on the F scale and similarly 
constructed inventories are primarily measures of 
acquiescence rather than authoritarianism is tested by 
testing subjects on a G scale composed of opposite 
statements to those of the F scale. Response set to 
acquiescence was measured by obtaining each individ- 
ual’s tendency to support both F and G scale state- 
ments. If individual fluctuations from one scale to 
another are ignored, they tend to differ significantly 
from each other in tendency to acquiesce. Response 
set to acquiescence increased as items became more 
ambivalent. It is suggested that a much more par- 
simonious explanation can be given to account for 
the positive relations between authoritarianism, mis- 
anthropy, xenophobia, and ethnocentrism.—L. R. 
Zeitlin. 

2535. Brengelmann, Johannes C. 
chiatry, Maudsley Hosp., London.)  Spaltungs- 
faehigkeit als Persoenlichkeitsmerkmal. (Kretsch- 
mer’s ability to dissociate as a personality trait.) 
Z. exp. angewand. Psychol., 1954, 2, 454-494.—A 
critical review of 19 experimental studies (1924— 
1952) which dealt with Kretschmer’s personality trait 
“ability to dissociate.” Most of these studies at- 


(/nst. Psy- 


tempted to relate psychological test results to body 


type. The author did not find a single study which 
would have correlated the results obtained on several 
psychological tests which allegedly measure the ability 
to dissociate. Thus “this review provides no evidence 
as to the existence of a personality trait called ‘dis- 
sociation." 88 references. English and French 
summaries.—J. H. Bruell. 

2536. Caplan, Hyman. (Montreal (Can.) Chil- 
dren's Hosp.) The role of deviant maturation in 
the pathogenesis of anxiety. Amer. J. Orthopsy- 
chiat., 1956, 26, 94-107.—The importance of matura- 
tion to personality structure and function is empha- 
sized in this paper. Atypical development, lag or 
acceleration, is still poorly understood. ‘The recipro- 
cal relationship between growth and personality is 
discussed in the areas of motility, language, percep- 
tion and ego boundaries or body image. Discussion, 
by Dr. Rene A. Spitz.—R. E. Perl. 

2537. Cattell, Raymond B., & Saunders, David 
R. (U. Illinois, Urbana.) Beitraege zur Faktoren- 
Analyse der Persoenlichkeit. (Contributions to a 
factoranalytical study of personality.) 72. exp. an- 
gewand. Psychol., 1954, 2, 325-357.—Behavior rat- 
ings, introspective material as revealed in question- 
naires, and objective personality test data were ob- 
tained for a group of 240 female college students. 
Factor analysis of 47 variables yielded 15 factors. 
Factors extracted from the observational, introspec 
tive, and objective test data tended to correspond to 
each other while in the earlier study referred to such 
was not the case. English and French summaries.— 
J. H. Bruell. 
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2538. Cervin, Vladimir & Ketchum, J. D. (U. 
Toronto, Ont., Can.) Experimental investigation 
of behaviour in social situations: III. Behaviour 
under frustration. Canad. J. Psychol., 1956, 10, 23- 
30.—3 similar experiments were performed to de- 
termine the relationship between personality variables 
and persistence on a frustrating task. High and low- 
scoring groups on an emotional instability scale, the 
Taylor Anxiety Scale, and the Pd Scale of the MMPI 
were used. Ss in the high groups were considered 
to have a higher reaction potential. The prediction 
that Ss with higher reaction potential would spend 
more time in frustrating tasks was not confirmed. 
Evidence was obtained in support of the prediction 
that in a sequence of frustrating trials there would 
be an initial increase and a subsequent decrease in 
the time S would devote to seeking a solution to each. 
—R. S. Davidon. 

2539. Cohen, Arthur R. (Yale U., New Haven, 
Conn.) Experimental effects of ego-defense pref- 
erence on interpersonal relations. J/. abnorm. soc. 
Psychol., 1956, 52, 19-27.—The hypothesis that a 
connection exists between the personality defenses of 
interacting individuals and their attitudes toward and 
perceptions of their interaction is explored by assess- 
ing the defense mechanisms of a group of Ss to psy- 
chosexual stimuli, the Blacky Pictures, and evaluating 
their interaction when pairs of Ss are engaged in a 
task which arouses a specific psychosexual disturb- 
ance. The results indicate that the interaction of two 
people who project the same psychosexual impulse is 
more negative than pairs of people who use other de- 
fenses. Dissimilar defenses do not seem to adversely 
affect the interaction; however, when both partners 
have high conflict, more negative interaction tends to 
result than when only one is disturbed. The relative 
hierarchies of defense mechanisms and psychosexual 
dimensions, with regard to their effect on interper- 
sonal relations are discussed.—L. R. Zeitlin. 

2540. Crandall, Vaughan J., & Bellugi, Ursula. 
Rating personal adjustment through an analysis of 
social reinforcements. J. consult. Psychol., 1956, 
20, 49-52.—Within the framework of Rotter’s Social 
Learning Theory of Personality, the authors sought 
to rate current personal adjustment through an analy- 
sis of past behavior which had resulted in social rein- 
forcement in successful achievement and satisfaction 
or failure and dissatisfaction in arriving at certain 
goals to satisfy needs. A social reinforcement index 
was derived from two kinds of protocols: “(a) a psy- 
chologist’s descriptions of Ss’ behavior in various 
areas of their life, and (b) recorded interviews with 
Ss concerning these areas.” The index ratings were 
found to have high interrater and intrarater relia- 
bility, when the ratings of two independent individ- 
uals were compared.—A. J. Bachrach. 

2541. Das, Rhea Stagner. An investigation of 
attitude structure and some hypothesized per- 
sonality correlates. Dissertation Abstr., 1956, 16, 
564-565.—Abstract. 

2542. Davids, Anthony. (Harvard U., Cam- 
bridge, Mass.) Some personality and intellectual 
correlations of intolerance of ambiguity. /. ab- 
norm. soc. Psychol., 1955, 51, 415-420.—The rela- 
tions among authoritarianism, intelligence, ambiguity 
tolerance, and adequacy of personal adjustment are 
investigated, employing 20 male undergraduates as 
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subjects. Authoritarianism correlates positively with 
manifest anxiety and negatively with intelligence, 
measured by academic achievement, and ego struc- 
ture as estimated by an experienced clinical psycholo- 
gist. No significant relation is found between au- 
thoritarianism and tolerance of ambiguous visual or 
auditory stimuli —L. R. Zeitlin. 


2543. Evans, Louise. The inter-relationships 
between manifest anxiety and certain behavioral 
and descriptive variables. Dissertation Abstr., 1956, 
16, 383—384.—Abstract. 

2544. Falk, John L. (U. /llinois, Urbana.)  Is- 
sues distinguishing idiographic from nomothetic 
approaches to personality theory. /’sychol. Kev., 
1956, 63, 53-62.—A logical and methodological dis- 
cussion of the position and relationship between idio- 
graphic and nomothetic approaches to personality 
theory. Despite the fact that the two approaches 
differ in intent, it is held that they are in some ways 
dependent and inter-related. ‘‘Methodologically 
speaking, the nomothetic is potentially capable of 
usurping the realm of the idiographic. ‘The chief 
value of idiography is seen as its function in the 
delineation of new variables and working hypotheses.” 
—E. G. Atken. 

2545. Farber, Maurice L. (U. Connecticut, 
Storrs.) The anal character and political aggres- 
sion. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1955, 51, 486-489.— 
“Two scales were developed, one to measure anal 
character traits as described in Freudian psychoana- 
lytic theory, and the other politically aggressive atti- 
tudes. These were administered to 130 college stu- 
dent subjects. A significant positive relation was ob- 
tained between the two scales, which is interpreted as 
indicating that psychoanalytic factors play a role in 
political attitudes.”"—L. R. Zeitlin. 

2546. Frankenstein, Carl. Hatok’fanut hash’- 
lilit vhatok’fanut hahiyuvit. Nituah mivni. 
( Negative and positive aggressiveness. A structural 
analysis.) M’gamot, 1956, 7, 119-138.—Negative 
aggression aims at dissolution of organic wholes into 
unrelated parts. It is a reaction of an overstatic ego 
to the feeling of objective destroyability from with- 
out; by this reaction the ego tries to heighten its 
feeling of potency. Positive aggression aims at dis- 
solution of wholes into related parts, ie., at their 
re-integration on a higher level of structure. It pre- 
supposes a strong feeling of ego-permanence together 
with an equally high degree of mobility. In the first 
instance, the symptoms are ego-related, inadequate, 
and they tend to spread quasi-automatically. In the 
second instance, the symptoms are ego-transcending, 
adequately goal-directed, and they tend to produce 
new whole contents. Relationship between aggres- 
sion and anxiety is broadly analysed. English sum- 
mary—H. Ormian. 

2547. Friedman, Ira. (Cleveland (O.) Receiving 
Hosp.) Phenomenal, ideal, and projected concep- 
tions of self. / abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1955, 51, 611- 
615.—The relationship between the phenomenal, ideal, 
and projected self concepts in normal, neurotic, and 
paranoid schizophrenic Ss is investigated by com- 
paring a self rating of present personal characteris- 
tics (phenomenal self) and ideal personal charac- 
teristics (ideal self) with the TAT hero character- 
istics of each S based on five TAT stories (projective 
self). The results indicate that normals have posi- 
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tive attitudes toward the self on a realistic basis. The 
paranoid schizophrenic group revealed positive self 
attitudes which were reflective of self enhancing de- 
fenses and were based on unrealistic self appraisal. 
Che neurotic group maintained negative self attitudes 
based on a realistic perception of disturbances within 
the self.—L. R. Zeitlin. 


2548. Gollin, Eugene S., & Rosenberg, Sheldon. 
(U. Minnesota, Minneapolis.) Concept formation 
and impressions of personality. /. abnorm. soc. 
Psychol., 1956, 52, 39-42.—Ss were shown a short 
motion picture in which the main themes of behavior 
of the heroine were kindness and promiscuity. The 
Ss then rated the heroine on a social distance scale, 
and then were asked to interrelate the terms used in 
the scale. The Rokeach task was given to determine 
which Ss organized terms according to hierarchic or 
non-hierarchic concepts. Analysis of the data showed 
that Ss who articulate and relate the several essential 
molar features of the impression-formation material 
are more likely to form hierarchic concepts than Ss 
who articulate the field without relating the various 
aspects, or Ss who fail to differentiate between major 
field characteristics —L. R. Zettlin. 


2549. Gregory, W. Edgar. (Coll. Pacific, Stock- 
ton, Calif.) “Authoritarianism” and authority. /. 
abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1955, 51, 641-643.—The author 
discusses and contrasts the psychological concept of 
“authoritarian personality” with the popular concept 
of similar name and stresses the clear need for a dis 
tinction between both concepts.—L. R. Zeitlin. 


2550. Hall, Calvin S., & Lindzey, Gardner. 


Theories of personality. New York: Wiley, 1957. 


xi, 572 p. $6.50.—Following an overview of “the 
nature of personality theory,” the authors present an 
organized summary of ‘a dozen major types,” digest- 
ing the work of Freud; Jung; Adler, Fromm, Horney, 
and Sullivan; Murray; Lewin; Allport; Goldstein 
and Angyal; Sheldon; Cattell and Eysenck; Dollard 
and Miller, Mowrer, and Sears; Rogers; and Murphy. 
Each theory is discussed in terms of its general orien- 
tation, relevant research, and current status. Brief 
lists of primary sources are provided. Dimensions 
for comparing personality theories are suggested.—H. 
P. Daz id. 

2551. Isham, A. Chapman. Ego movement and 
identification. Psychoanal. Rev., 1956, 43, 1-17.— 
[he ego moves by a combination of primary iden- 
tification with the self plus the relationships which 
transpire between the self and the objective world 
of thought and reality. For the ego to move the 
relationship between the self and the rest of the world 
must change. Perceptual identification is the basic 
type. Pathological phenomena result from primary 
identifications in which the self is altered. 46 refer- 
ences.—D. Prager. 

2552. Jaiswal, Sita Ram. Early childhood and 
adult personality. MJanasi, 1955, 2, 12-15.—A study 
of the persistence of ascendance-submission charac- 
teristics from early childhood to maturity is reported. 
Ratings made by nursery school teachers of the sub 
jects as children were compared with autobiographical 
material and scores on the Merrill-Palmer Personality 
Rating Scale A-S obtained from the subjects as 
adults. “Statistical analysis of the data failed to 
show any significant relationship between ascendance- 
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submission as rated in childhood and the measures of 
ascendance in adulthood.”—A. E. Harriman. 


2553. Kaufman, William. Some emotional uses 
of money. Acta psychother. psychosom. orthopaeda- 
gog., 1956, 4, 20-41.—Money is an important stimulus 
for patterns of normal and abnormal behavior. A 
child’s early solution of his money conflicts will de- 
termine certain aspects of basic adult personality. 
rhe first sign of improved personality function may 
be the wiser use of money. German and French sum- 
maries.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 

2554. Korobow, Norman. (Brooklyn Coll., N. 
Y.) Reactions to stress: A reflection of person- 
ality trait organization. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 
1955, 51, 464-468.—Speech errors produced by the 
stress of delayed auditory feedback are analyzed to 
establish the degree of relationship with perception 
of the stress and personality traits. The manner in 
which the S's reacted to the stress is consistent with 
subjective reports of their feelings during stress and 
their interpretation of the auditory stress situation. 
It is probable that stress behavior reflects a hier- 
archical level of trait organization which is depend- 
ent upon the pattern of traits which are operant at 
that time —. R. Zeitlin. 

2555. Lazarus, R. S., & Baker, R. W. (Clark U., 
Worcester, Mass.) Personality and psychological 
stress—a theoretical and methodological frame 
work. Psychol. Newsltr, NYU, 1956, 8, 21-32.—An 
approach to psychological stress is developed empha- 
sizing the great importance of individual differences 
in accounting for current research findings. The 
phenomenon is defined as follows: “Psychological 
stress occurs when a situation is perceived as thwart- 
ing or as potentially thwarting to some motive state, 
thus resulting in affective arousal and in the elicita- 
tion of regulative processes aimed at the management 
of the affect’”’ and a discussion of this definition is 

. organized in terms of 4 cardinal concepts: mo- 
tivation, perception, affective arousal, and regulative 
Implications of the theoretical treatment 


processes.” 
61 refer- 


are applied to the design of experiments. 
ences.—M. S. Maysner. 

2556. Leary, Timothy. Interpersonal diagnosis 
of personality; a functional theory and method- 
ology for personality evaluation. New York: Ron- 
ald Press, 1957. xv, 518 p. $12.00.—The book is 
concerned with interpersonal behavior as observed in 
the psychotherapeutic setting. The approach might 
be called dynamic behaviorism, which has two at- 
tributes: the impact one person has in interaction 
with others and the interaction of psychological pres- 
sures among different levels of personality. The book 
is subdivided as follows: Part I. Basic assumptions 
about personality theory. Part II. Interpersonal di- 
mension of personality—variables, levels, diagnostic 
categories. Part III. Variability dimension of per- 
sonality theory and variables. Part IV. Interpersonal 
diagnosis of personality. Part V. Applications of the 
interpersonal system. An appendix contains appro- 
priate tables and illustrative materials——-M. O. Wil- 
son, 

2557. Leclercq, J. La personnalité vue par le 
sociologue. (Personality from the point of view of 
the sociologist.) Bull. Orient. scol. profess., 1955, 4, 
51-58.—Sociology teaches that personality is closely 
connected with the exercise of liberty. There is 
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liberty only where one is responsible to a personal 
and internal rule. Education and vocational guidance 
should be organized so as to develop personality.— 
R. Piret. 


2558. Lipman, Matthew, & Pizzurro, Salvatore. 
(U. S. Disciplinary Barracks, Camp Gordon, Ga.) 
Charismatic participation as a sociopathic process. 
Psychiatry, 1956, 19, 11-30.—Charisma is the popular 
ascription to an individual of extraordinary powers 
which he does not actually possess. This participa- 
tory situation is investigated from these aspects: 
emergence and termination, bureaucratic organiza- 
tion, leader-follower relationship and its mutual par- 
entalism. Some characteristics of the ideal-type of 
charismatic leader and follower are discussed.—C. T. 
Bever. 

2559. Livson, Norman H., & Nichols, Thomas 
F. (U. California, Berkeley.) Discrimination and 
reliability in Q-sort personality descriptions. J. 
abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1956, 52, 159-165.—“Using a 
76-item O sort set, 11 sorters made 4 sorts each de- 
scribing the personalities of each of 5 political figures. 
... The reliabilities of both unforced and forced sorts 
were determined and the number of discriminations 
present in each unforced sort was computed. The 
heterogeneity of the distributions employed for the 
unforced sorts indicates that no particular form of dis- 
tribution was consistently preferred by the sorters. 
.. . It was found that as more discriminations were 
made in Q-sort situation, the test-retest reliability of 
the sort tended to increase. The data suggest that the 
maximum possible number of discriminations can be 
made among a set of items with no appreciable loss 
of reliability. The recommendation is therefore of- 
fered that a rectangular distribution be employed for 
forced O-sorts.”—L. R. Zeitlin. 


2560. Lundy, Richard M. (Ohio State U., Co- 
lumbus.) Assimilative projection and accuracy of 
prediction in interpersonal perceptions. /. abnorm. 
soc. Psychol., 1956, 52, 33-38.—The Allport-Vernon 
Scale of Values was given to 52 college students. 
Two or three weeks later, each met with two other Ss 
and discussed a topic for five minutes with each of 
them. Before and after each discussion, they filled 
in the A-V scale as they thought their partners had 
filled theirs in. Before one of the discussions, S was 
instructed to focus his attention on himself; before the 
other discussion. he was asked to focus attention on 
his partner. “Discussion of the findings suggested 
that assimilative projection occurs in situations in 
which incorporation of the other person into already 
existing constructs about the self is facilitated by 
focusing attention upon the self. Accurate prediction 
of the other person takes place when differentation 
of the self from other is facilitated by focusing atten 
tion on the other person.”—L. R. Zeitlin. 


2561. Madison, Peter. Freud’s repression con- 
cept: a survey and attempted clarification. /nt. 
J. Psycho-Anal., 1956, 37, 75-81.—Repression was 
used by Freud in the following 4 different ways: (1) 
as a loose synonym for the defense by the ego against 
unwelcome impulses, (2) as a means of keeping an 
impulse from consciousness, (3) as a means of in- 
hibiting emotionalism which the individual consid- 
ers undesirable, and (4) as the actual forgetting of 
an impulse.—G. Flias. 
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2562. Miyamoto, S. Frank, & Dornbusch, San- 
ford M. A test of interactionist hypotheses of 
self-conception. Amer. J. Sociol., 1956, 61, 399- 
403.—Self ratings, predicted ratings of self by spe- 
cific others and by others in general were made by 
195 subjects in 10 groups of 8 to 48 persons. Analy- 
ses were made to test the relationship of self-concep- 
tion to (1) the behavior of others, (2) the perception 
of others, and (3) the perception of the generalized 
other. “The results all give strong empirical sup- 
port to the symbolic interactionist approach.”—H., P. 
Sh elley. 

2563. Mohsin, S. M. Defence against ego-threat 
in self-judgment, a factorial study. /ndian J. Psy- 
chol., 1955, 30, 55-59.—2 lists of items for desirable 
self ratings and 2 for undesirable self ratings were 
prepared. Similar lists for the rating of others were 
also prepared. These were administered to 85 under- 
graduate students. Analysis showed that the factor 
accounting for most of the variance was the tendency 
to be extravagant or reticent in ratings. A second 
factor revealed a tendency to overestimate oneself on 
desirable ratings and to underestimate oneself on 
undesirable ones.—H. Wunderlich. 


2564. Moustakas, Clark E. (Ed.) The self; ex- 
plorations in personal growth. New York: Harper, 
1956. xviii, 284 p. $5.00.—In this collection of 21 
papers by 19 authors, a central theme emphasizes that 
personality is the unique and essential being of the 
individual. Stemming from this theme is the belief 
implicit in many of the articles that mental health 
depends on the individual’s acceptance of his unique- 
ness. “. .. he must find his own internal guideposts 
rather than attempt to mold himself in accordance 
with externally imposed judgments or values.” Some 
specific topics discussed are self-love versus selfish- 
ness, capacity to love and share, fate and self-de- 
termination, fallacies of projective tests, and the self- 
actualizing personality. Contributors represent the 
fields of psychiatry, psychoanalvsis, psychology, edu- 
cation, anthropology, Existentialism, and Indian meta- 
physics.—F. Costin. 


2565. Murphy, Gardner. What constitutes a 
well-integrated personality? Menninger Ouart., 
1956, 10(1), 1-9.—The well-integrated personality is 
“one which utilizes effectively and without conflict 
all that it possesses.” It is quite evident today that 
there are great waste and conflict in utilizing the in- 
tellectual and emotional components of personality. 
“There are many kinds and forms of personality in- 
tegration. Those most worthy of the name are those 
which actually integrate all the definable components 
in human nature; those forms of group organization 
in which each individual finds most complete integra- 
tion are apparently the same ones which reduce inter 
individual hostility and make achievement of human 
group goals most feasible.”"—IV. A. Varvel. 


2566. Rogers, Carl R. (U. Chicago, Ill.) Be- 
coming a person; some hypotheses regarding the 
facilitation of personal growth. Pastoral Psychol., 
1956, 7(61), 9-13.—(1) “If I can provide a certain 
tvpe of relationship,” then (2) “the other person will 
discover within himself the capacity to use that rela- 
tionship for growth,” and (3) “change and personal 
development will occur.” Research pertinent to each 
of these three phrases is discussed.—A. Eglash. 
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2567. Rogers, Carl R. (U. Chicago, Ill.) Be- 
coming a person. Part II. What it means to be- 
come a person. Pastoral Psychol., 1956, 7(63), 16- 
26.—Excerpts from counseling interviews illustrate 
the thesis that, given a favorable psychological cli- 
mate, a client experiences the hidden parts of himself, 
and becomes “more open to all elements of his organic 
*xperience.” (See 31: 2566.)—A. Eglash. 

2568. Rosen, Ephraim. (UU. Minnesota, Min- 
neapolis.) Self-appraisal, personal desirability, and 
perceived social desirability of personality traits. 
J, abnorm., soc. Psychol., 1956, 52, 151-158.—200 col- 
lege sophomores took the MMPI 3 times. Analysis 
showed the following results: (1) Variation of order 
or time of testing in the personal or social condition 
seemed to make no difference. (2) Intercorrelations 
between the 3 forms were low enough to show that 
the 3 tasks were different. (3) Variance on all 3 
forms was lower than in the standardization of the 
MMPI. (4) The mean profiles were highly similar 
in all 3 groups. (5) The clinical scales were in gen- 
eral highest on self, as were the Si, A, and obvious 
scales. The L, K, and subtle scales were in general 
lowest on self. (6) Results based on analysis of item 
discrepancies rather than scale comparisons showed 
that the discrepancies tended to be very sizable —I 
R. Zeitlin. 

2569. Rosenthal, Irene. A factor analysis of 
anxiety variables. Dissertation Abstr., 1956, 16, 
376-377.—Abstract. 

2570. Schick, Christopher P. Die axiomatischen 
Systeme von Kretschmer und Eysenck. (The axio- 


matic systems of Kretschmer and of Eysenck.) Z. 


exp. angewand. Psychol., 1954, 2, 552-574.—This is 
a reply to a paper in which J. Brengelmann (see 31: 
2535), a co-worker of H. J. Eysenck, reviewed 
critically experimental work of E. Kretschmer and his 
school. According to Schick, Kretschmer’s approach 
is “strictly phenomenological.’ Bodily characteristics 
A—B-—C are being correlated with psychological 
traits. By contrast, in Eysenck’s system “ideas and 
figures enter the picture to an undue extent and ex- 
pose the whole system to error as they tend to be 
taken as true representations of reality. The em- 
piricism always stressed emphatically by Eysenck 
and his disciples is liable to lose its footing and to 
deteriorate into a sheer mechanism of terms and fig- 
ures detached from the real object. English and 
French summaries. —/. H. Bruell. 


2571. Scodel, Alvin, & Freedman, Maria Livia. 
(Ohio State U., Columbus.) Additional observa- 
tions on the social perceptions of authoritarians 
and nonauthoritarians. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 
1956, 52, 92-95.—The perceptions of authoritarians 
(highs) by other authoritarians and nonauthoritarians 
(lows) by other nonauthoritarians are investigated by 
placing 12 pairs of highs and 12 pairs of lows in a 
social situation and instructing them to discuss the 
neutral topics of radio, television, and the movies. 
Each S had previously responded to the F scale along 
with some buffer MMPI items. After the discus- 
sion was completed, each S was again given the ques- 
tionnaire, but was instructed to respond to it as he 
felt his partner would answer it. The combined data 
of this, and a previous study show that highs tend to 
estimate peers as having high attitudes, whether these 
peers are high or low. The estimates by lows of peers 
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are less uniform than those of highs. The social per- 
ceptions of highs appear to be influenced by a “same- 
stereotype” while those of lows by an “other-stereo- 
type."—L. R. Zeitlin. 

2572. Secord, Paul F., & Jourard, Sidney M. 
(Emory U., Ga.) Mother-concepts and judgments 
of young women’s faces. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 
1956, 52, 246-250.—On a 7 point scale consisting of 
20 traits expressed in everyday language, 59 judges 
rated their mothers and 4 groups of photographs of 
young women which a previous study had shown to 
represent extremes in ambiguity and in the degree of 
moral character attributed to them. The hypothesis 
that, on a particular trait, a judge’s mean rating of 
women’s faces would differ from the mean rating of 
the other judges in the same direction that his mother 
concept differs from the modal mother was confirmed. 
This phenomenon, called attribution, was greatest for 
those photographs perceived as having motherly traits. 
A second hypothesis, that attribution would vary di- 
rectly with the ambiguity of the photograph, was not 
confirmed.—L. R. Zeitlin. 

2573. Siegman, Aron W. (UU. Wisconsin, Madi- 
son.) Responses to a personality questionnaire by 
volunteers and nonvolunteers to a Kinsey inter- 
view. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1956, 52, 280-281.— 
Volunteers and non-volunteers for a Kinsey study 
showed nonsignificant differences in anxiety, rigidity, 
and defensiveness; however, showed significant dif- 
ferences in answers to a question concerning their 
attitude toward sexual behavior.—L. R. Zeitlin. 

2574. Stephenson, William. (U. Chicago, Ill.) 
Methodology of trait analysis. Brit. J. Psychol, 
1956, 47, 5-18.—“It is proposed that traits, as as- 
sessed by persons (X’s) about their fellows (Y’s), 
are best explained from a self-theoretical standpoint, 
and not, as hitherto, from a so-called ‘objective frame- 
work.’ Theoretically, modes of regard of the X’s 
(not to be confused with ‘halo’ effects) are at issue, 
and not elements of temperament of the Y’s. Modes 
of regard can be represented by factors, attributed to 
the X’s and not to the Y’s. Methodological matters 
are discussed which support this new look at traits 
and their analysis.” 30 references.—L. E. Thune. 

2575. Stresemann-Deninger, E. B. Gewissen 
und Verantwortungsbewusstsein. (Conscience and 
awareness of responsibility.) 72. Psychother. med. 
Psychol., 1956, 6, 87-90.—Human conscience has its 
phylogenetic forerunner among the simpler animals. 
An example is a mother bird’s control of flight tend- 
encies in a danger situation for the specific period 
in which she cares for her brood. Neurologically con- 
science is based on the cerebral cortex that controls 
and directs the activity of impulses originating in the 
midbrain.—E. WW’. Eng. 

2576. Woehr, Harry Joseph. The relationship 
of masculinity-femininity scores to temperament 
and interest profiles. Dissertation Abstr., 1956, 16, 
388-389.—Abstract. 

2577. Wolpert, Edward A. (U. Chicago, Ill.) A 
new view of rigidity. /. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1955, 
51, 589-594.—In an attempt to determine whether 
rigidity, defined as a restriction in the range of be- 
havior, is a pervasive personality trait or if there is 
no necessary connection between its operation in dif- 
ferent areas, 38 students were given five tests designed 
to afford them the opportunity to express different 
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degrees of rigid behavior in different areas. The Ss 
failed to exhibit consistent rigidity scores on the dif- 
ferent tasks. A theory in which rigidity is viewed 
as a result of conditions affecting the organism at the 
moment is presented.—L. FR. Zeitlin. 


(See also abstracts 2416, 2647, 2716, 2859, 3083, 
3411, 3599) 


AESTHETICS 


2578. Andries, M. Aesthetische en psycho- 
paedogogische beschouwingen omtrent de mecha- 
nisatie in het hedendaags muziekleven. (Aesthetic 
and educational considerations concerning mechaniza- 
tion in contemporary musical life.) Vlaam Opvoedk. 
Tijdschr., 1955, 35, 255-266.—Mechanization of music 
(phonograph, radio, etc.) by suppressing active, so- 
cial pleasure, leads to an impoverishment of mental 
activity in the listener and to a weakening of spiritual 
vigor in musical life, except where the listener has be- 
come very receptive as a result of training and prac- 
tice in music.—R. Piret. 

2579. Ansari, Anwar. (Muslem U., Aligarh, 
India.) A critique of the traditional approach in 
psychology to aesthetic experience. Educ. & Psy- 
chol., Delhi, 1955, 2(2), 6-14.—A critique of psy- 
chological investigation of esthetic experience when 
limited to the individual. . the problem of aes- 
thetic appreciation and preference is not . con- 
cerned with individual psychology alone; the relation 
between the subject and the object, namely an in- 
dividual appreciation and a piece of art, involves is- 
sues which can be studied by social psychology.”— 
C. M. Louttit. 

2580. Ansari, Anwar. A critique of the tradi- 
tional approach in psychology to aesthetic experi- 
ence. /ndian J. Psychol., 1955, 30, 35-42.—Aesthetic 
experience is a psychological fact. It has been ap- 
proached in terms of individual differences and also 
in terms of values. These approaches may be either 
objective or subjective. The present trend is an ap- 
proach through social psychology and it promises to 
be more rewarding. 17 references.—H. Wunderlich. 

2581. Balcom, Lois. The value of a compara- 
tive analysis of an author’s autobiographical and 
fictional writings for interpretation of aspects of 
his personality: a study based on selected works 
of William Dean Howells. Dissertation Abstr., 
1956, 16, 373.—Abstract. 

2582. Bhatt, L.S. (M. S. Univ., Baroda, India.) 
Measurement of ability to judge poetry. Educ. & 
Psychol., Delhi, 1955, 2(2), 15-22.—Critically re- 
views tests for judging poetry. Proposes that such 
tests should use whole short poems and require re- 
sponses concerning meter, imagery, words and 
rhymes, comprehension, and total response—C. M. 
Louttit. 

2583. Das, J. P., Rath, R., & Das, Rhea Stagner. 
(Ravenshaw Coll., Cuttack, Orissa, India.) Under- 
standing versus suggestion in the judgment of 
literary passages. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1955, 51, 
624-628.—The effects of prestige and understanding 
on the judgment of literary materials are investigated 
by requesting undergraduate students to rank pas- 
sages of poetry. In the first experimental session, the 
control group was given 10 passages of poetry to be 
ranked. The two experimental groups first ranked 
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the names of 10 poets, and then the 10 passages of 
poetry. In a second experimental session, all groups 
were given the same passages to rank again. For the 
experimental groups, the passages were coupled with 
the names of the poets. The results indicate that the 
prestige factor has a greater effect on judgment when 
the factor of understanding is not brought into focus ; 
and, that prestige influences the judgment of an ob- 
ject. Strengthening the factor of understanding 
weakens the effect of the prestige factor—L. R. 
Zeitlin. 

2584. De Greef, E. Le conte et la psychologie de 
l’angoisse. (Stories and the psychology of anxiety.) 
Vlaam Opvoedk. Tijdschr., 1955, 35, 336-353.—Edu- 
cators are wrong in considering stories and unreal 
accounts to be harmful. The stories are only unreal 
in appearance. They are related to a deep need for 
security against anxiety. This need is found equally 
in the adult, e.g., as in the case of movies.—R. Piret. 

2585. Donnér, Jarl W. Johannes Volkelts lara 
om det tragiska. (Johannes Volkelt’s theory on the 
tragic.) Lund: CWK Gleerup, 1956. 204 p. Kr. 15. 
—A philosophical dissertation on Johannes Volkelt’s 
esthetic theory of tragic experience. The basic ele- 
ments of what constitutes a tragic happening or tragic 
experience are analysed and defined. The author also 
clarifies Volkelt’s concepts of “esthetic” and “value.” * 
In Swedish with English summary, p. 204.—L. Gold- 
berger. 

2586. du Bois-Reymond, Fanny. Der unster- 
bliche Gdipus. (The immortal Oedipus.) Psyche, 
Heidel., 1956, 9, 627-633.—The Oedipus story is a 
variant of the dragon-slayer theme. As it has been 
handed down, it includes a variety of basic symbols 
and symbol situations. It is doubtful, however, that 
the Greek conception of the story can be legitimately 
used to illustrate Freud’s incest theory. —E. W. Eng. 

2587. Feldman, A. Bronson. (16/0 Nedro Ave., 
Philadelphia 41, Pa.) The yellow malady; short 
studies of 5 tragedies of jealousy. Lit. & Psychol., 
1956, 6, 38-52.—Jealousy is depicted in William 
Shakespeare’s Othello, John Webster's The White 
Devil, Thomas Middleton’s Women Beware Women, 
Francis Beaumont and John Fletcher’s The Matd’s 
Tragedy and John Ford’s The Broken Heart as “a 
sickness of lust and cowardice . which appears 
to spring from a long ingrown contempt for the op- 
posite sex.” It is an outgrowth of the ambivalence 
of the infant for the parent of the opposite sex. The 
beloved person is both adored as standing for the 
original parent and hated as one who usurps his 
rightful place. The resulting psychic struggle mani- 
fests itself as the conviction that the lover is being 
betrayed, and so he hates the betrayer while fearing 
his wrath. The jealousy can be expressed only to- 
ward the beloved and not toward the beloved’s part- 
ner in betrayal.—L. B. Fraiberg. 

2588. Foster, Jeannette H. (U. Kansas City, 
Mo.) Sex variant women in literature. New 
York: Vantage Press, 1956. 412 p. $5.00.—This 
book has as its purpose to trace historically fiction 
dealing with female homosexuality ‘‘on the assump- 
tion that what has been written and read for pleas- 
ure is a fair index of popular interest and social 
attitude from one century to another.” Four chap- 
ters are devoted to literature written prior to the 
twentieth century, and four chapters to twentieth cen- 
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tury French, German and English works. Since 
variance and variant literary expression apparently 
are to be always with us, “calm acceptance of that 
fact may become as prevalent as the recognition of 
human evolution has come to be.” 846-item bibliog- 
raphy.—H. D. Arbitman. 

2589. Foster, Muriel. The mental health of the 
artist as an educator in the community. Ment. 
Hyg., N. Y., 1956, 40, 96-106.—'lhe growth and de- 
velopment of the creative artist appear to be fully 
as complex if not more so than that of the scientist. 
An understanding approach to the artist’s psycho 
logical growth is discussed and suggestions made for 
providing him with an appropriate milieu in which 
optimal evolution of his abilities and skills may take 
place.—M. A. Seidenfeld. 

2590. Fraiberg, Louis. Freud’s writings on art. 
Int. J. Psycho-Anal., 1956, 37, 82-96.—Art owes its 
pleasure giving qualities to the ability of the artist to 
mould and clothe the inner urges he is expressing in 
esthetic form and style so as to conceal the repressed 
content which underlies the manifest product. ‘The 
artistic work thus enables the public to experience the 
repressed without becoming distressed by conscious 
awareness of what is occurring.—G. Elias. 

2591. French, John E. (U. California, Berkeley.) 
Children’s preferences for abstract designs of 
varied structural organization. Liem. Sch. J., 
1956, 56, 2U2-209.—lhe experiment involved 379 
pupils in kindergarten, Grades II, 1V, VI in schools 
in three socio-economic areas and an adult group in- 
cluding college students both in beginning classes and 
graduating classes, prospective teachers, and teachers. 
Che children consistently preferred designs with formal 
balance, equal elements, and a stable, vertical-hori- 
zontal arrangement. Factors of grade, sex, and so 
cial-economic level were unimportant. In contrast, 
adults, particularly those who had formal training 
in art, preferred complex presentation—S. M. Ama- 
tora, 

2592. Gregory, Hoosag K. (Case Inst. Jech., 
Cleveland, O.) The prisoner and his crimes: sum- 
mary comments on a longer study of the mind of 
William Cowper. Lit. & Psychol., 1956, 6, 53-59.— 
When examined psychoanalytically, Cowper’s 5 psy- 
chotic episodes and his delusions about God, hitherto 
unexplained, are seen to be the results of his un- 
acknowledged ambivalence towards his father. ‘“Un- 
consciously, Cowper believed that his father wanted 
him to die.” He therefore renounced normal mascu- 
line sexuality and aggressivity; he was unable to 
marry his fiancee, and he twice attempted suicide. 
His real gift for poetry was inhibited whenever he 
wrote on any subject which symbolized, and thereby 
aroused his internal conflicts. As a consequence, 
his best poetic results were attained in depictions of 
nature or of domestic tranquillity.—L. B. Fraiberg. 

2593. Grinstein, Alexander. The dramatic de- 
vice: a play within a play. J/. Amer. psychoanal. 
Ass., 1956, 4, 49-52.—A play within a play is re- 
lated to a dream within a dream. The dream within 
a dream deals with a reality event in the life of the 
dreamer which he wishes were not really so. The 
play within a play represents something which has 
happened or will happen in the history of one or more 
cha-acters of the play. The play within a play deals 
with conflicts which are intolerable to the ego and 
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which the hero wishes were not really so. This dra- 
matic device makes for greater audience participation 
by preparing the audience emotionally for what is to 
happen in the resolution of conflicts in the play.— 
D. Prager. 

2594. Grziwok, Rudolf. (U. Calif., Berkeley.), 
& Scodel, Alvin. Some psychological correlates 
of humor preferences. J. consult. Psychol., 1956, 
20, 42.—Brief report. 

2595. Karpe, Marietta. The origins of Peter 
Pan. Psychoanal. Rev., 1956, 43, 104-110.—It was 
a severe shock to Barrie’s mother when his brother 
David Jr., died at 13. David remained James’s in- 
vincible rival for mother’s love. Peter Pan person- 
alizes eternal youth and immortality. The audience 
responds instinctively to the reassurance that some- 
where in Neverneverland a little boy lives on for- 
ever. James M. Barrie thus succeeds in his great 
childhood desire to bring his mother’s darling boy, 
David, back to life —D. Prager. 

2596. Kenny, Douglas T. (U. British Colum- 
bia, Vancouver.) The contingency of humor ap- 
preciation on the stimulus-confirmation of joke- 
ending expectations. /. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1955, 
51, 644-648.—A set of jokes was divided into three 
levels of varying stimulus confirmation of joke end- 
ing expectancy and Ss rated the degree of humor 
contained in the jokes. Predictions were made on 
the basis of the incongruity hypothesis of humor and 
the discrepancy hypothesis of hedonic arousal. The 
principal findings were: (a) the degree of humor ap- 
preciation increased with the degree to which the 
joke ending expectancy was confirmed; and (b) when 
incongruities were varied in degree, age and sex con- 
tributed to the humor ratings.—L. R. Zeitlin. 

2597. Lawlor, Monica. (U. Western Ontario, 
London.) Cultural influences on preference for 
designs. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1955, 61, 690-692. 
—An attempt is made to determine the extent to which 
the frequently demonstrated agreement between in- 
dividual aesthetic choices is really a general factor re- 
lated to the aesthetic material and independent of 
social and cultural influences. “Eight West African 
designs were shown to 56 West Africans and 56 Eng- 
lish Ss each of whom was asked to say which two he 
liked best and which two he liked least. Within each 
cultural group considerable agreement was shown by 
the subjects; since, however, the preferences of the 
two groups were quite distinct, little evidence was 
found of a general agreement which depended on the 
designs rather than on the judges.”—L. R. Zeitlin. 

2598. Lundin, Robert W. (Hamilton Coll., Clin- 
ton, N. Y.) Aesthetic experience or response? A 
psychological viewpoint. /sychol. Rec., 1956, 6, 
28-32.—The mentalistic interpretation of psycho- 
logical aesthetics is rejected and the aesthetic event 
is described as “natural, observable and measurable 

subject to the same principles of behavioral 
analysis as are other forms of psychological activity.” 
Objectively interpreted, the aesthetic event includes 
the “functions of the aesthetic object and the re- 
sponding organism.” In the appreciative aesthetic 
event the reactions of the individual to the object are 
“attentional, perceptual, and affective.” This behavior 
develops throughout the organism’s life history in a 
milieu of aesthetic conditions and circumstances which 
surround the individual—P. Swartz. 
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2599. Miller, Milton L. Nostalgia; a psycho- 
analytic study of Marcel Proust. Boston, Mass.: 
Houghton Mifflin, 1956. xii, 306 p. $4.00.—An ex- 
amination of the volumes of “Remembrance of Things 
Past” and of Proust’s life in terms of the views of 
Freud and T. M. French’s “Integration of Behavior.” 
Special treatments of the following topics: Proust and 
Freud, Proust’s homosexuality and asthma, symbol- 
ism, unconscious insight, and the functioning of 
memory during psychoanalysis. Central in Proust’s 
existence was his real and phantasy relationship with 
his mother, and his unremitting efforts to realize in 
tegrity through the achievements of his art—E. W. 
Eng. 

2600. Pal, S. K. (61, Chak, Allahabad, India.) 
Psychology of art. Shiksha, 1955, 7(4), 120-122.— 
Art is a form of emotional outlet, an objectification of 
emotion. The main purpose of art is to give pleasure. 
—U. Pareek. 

2601. Roberts, Donald R. (Norwich U., North- 
field, Vt.) A Fruedian view of Jonathan Swift. 
Lit. & Psychol., 1956, 6, 8-17.—Swift’s coprophilia 
and frigidity were the results of the severe training 
methods of his nurse, who abducted him at age one 
and kept him for almost 3 years. He sublimated his 
tendency toward great personal cleanliness into “a 
passionate thirst for truth and justice, and it caused 
him to cleanse and purge his prose style until it be- 
came a miracle of force and concision.” Since his 
psychosexual development had been arrested at the 
anal-erotic level, he never acquired the capacity for 
mature sexual love. This personal deficiency, how- 
ever, was turned to excellent artistic account in his 


satires where he applied the most exacting moral 
criteria to the weaknesses of society as he saw them. 


He cannot be dismissed as a neurotic because he 
utilized, successfully, his particular combination of 
character traits both in his life and in the service of 
his art—L. B. Fraiberg. 

2602. Schnier, Jacques. (1637 Taylor St., San 
Francisco, Calif.) Morphology of a symbol: the 
octopus. Amer. Imago, 1956, 13, 3-31.—Study of 
the octopus symbol was inspired by its appearance in 
the associations of patients under analysis. Further 
material was gathered from anthropological (Minoan 
and Mycenaean culture, and historical fantasies) and 
literary sources. The octopus symbol has been as- 
sociated with the head of Medusa, the vampire, the 
dragon, and the spider. As a symbol, its meaning is 
highly overdetermined; it has a number of uncon- 
scious roots. 4 plates include one reproducing Furur- 
mark’s chart of transitions in the octopus motif in 
Mycenaean pottery. 21 references—IV. A. Varvel. 

2603. Soleh, M. Z. Sipurey hamikra al reka 
psihologi. (Biblical stories on psychological back- 
ground.) Hahinuh, 1954/55, 27, 333-337.—An at- 
tempt to explain the influence of the Bible by its psy- 
chological features. An-analvsis of the psychological 
approach of Biblical stories is given in classical and 
preclassical terms, as soul, psyche, spirit, faculties, 
sensation, perception, cognition and feelings. The 
analysis is illustrated by the first Biblical stories: 
Adam and Eve, Cain and Abel, the flood, the Baby- 
lonian tower.—H. Ormian. 

2604. Wormhoudt, Arthur. Hamlet’s mouse 
trap; a psychoanalytical study of the drama. New 
York: Philosophical Library, 1956. 221 p. $3.50.— 
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A scene-by-scene analysis of Shakespeare’s Hamlet 
is offered “against a background of ideas concerning 
the nature of language and some of the special char- 
acteristics with which artists endow it.” Certain of 
these general and special traits of language are re- 
viewed in the foreword as questions that are an- 
swered at greater length in the introduction and 
commentary.—N. H. Pronko. 


(See also abstracts 2009, 3418) 
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_ 2605. Duyker, H. C. J. Die soziale Normierung 
der menschlichen Entwicklung. (The social nor- 
malization of human development.) Schweiz. Z. 
Psychol. Anwend., 1956, 15, 1-17.—Certain observa- 
tions permit us to assume that society demands at each 
phase of human development a special kind of be- 
havior. This would mean that human development is 
subject to norms which are closely related to the 
functions that are to be performed at each age. 
When such functions disappear tensions and conflicts 
are likely to manifest themselves. The problem of 
aging is considered in this connection. English and 
French summaries——K. F. Muenszinger. 

2606. Pressey, Sidney L., & Kuhlen, Raymond G. 
(Ohio State U., Columbus.) Psychological develop- 
ment through the life span. New York: Harper, 
1957. xviii, 654 p. $6.00.—As in an earlier work 
(see 13: 5468), psychological development can best 
be evaluated by the student, counsellor, or interested 
layman when viewed against the background provided 
by socioeconomic, cultural, and biological conditions. 
This background information is presented, in demo- 
graphic fashion, in the 13 chapters of the book. The 
opening chapter presents various population statistics ; 
the following five chapters sketch characteristic physi- 
cal, intellectual, educational, and vocational changes; 
the next six chapters present a picture of the changes 
in motivation, emotional, and social activities. The 
final chapter is a brief summary of the material and 
suggested applications.—R. H. Waters. 


(See also abstract 2477) 


CuiL_pHoop & ADOLESCENCE 


2607. Ahmad, K. Bachoun ke nashwo numa aur 
uske qavanin. (Development of children and its 
principles.) Urdu Psychol., 1955, 6(7), 43-46.— 
Some principles of growth and development of young 
children are explained. All these developments are 
subject to modification by proper training. Parents 
and teachers both can provide an environment which 
can help the proper development of personality.—A. 
H. Alawi. 

2608. Ahrens, Rolf. Beitrag zur Entwicklung 
des Physiognomie- und Mimikerkennens. (An 
ontogenetic study of reactions to facial expression. ) 
Z. exp. angewand. Psychol., 1954, 2, 412-454; 599- 
633.—The subjects of this study ranged in age from 
one month to six years. Spontaneous reactions of 
infants, and verbal responses of older children were 
recorded and are presented in tabular form. The 
author believes to have found in infants (1 to 8 
months) evidence for innate social responses (par- 
ticularly smiling) which are released by specific 
stimulus patterns. Infants react first to simple dots, 
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then to the area around the eyes, still later to a 
mouth indicated by a broad line. These innate social 
responses, and the patterns of stimuli necessary for 
their elicitation are modified by experience at later 
stages of development. After eight months of age 
full facial expression is required to arouse an ade- 
quate reaction. French and English summaries. 39 
references.—J. H. Bruell. 

2609. Ainsworth, Mary D., & Bowlby, John. 
Research strategy in the study of mother-child 
separation. Courrier, 1954, 4, 105-131.—(See Child 
Develpm. Abstr., 1955, 29(5 & 6), abs. 530.) 

2610. Aldous, Joan, & Kell, Leone. (Kansas 
State Coll., Manhattan.) Child-rearing values of 
mothers in relation to their children’s perceptions 
of their mothers’ control: an exploratory study. 
Varriage Fam. Living, 1956, 18, 72-74.—Findings 
came from a group of 12 mothers and their children 
and cannot be generalized. Data from the limited 
sample suggest a relationship between the kind of 
child rearing values held by the mother and the way 
her child will perceive her. Mothers can, by letting 
their children know they love them, modify the effects 
of the control they feel they must maintain over their 
children.—M. M. Gillet. 

2611. Alper, Thelma G., Blane, Howard T., & 
Abrams, Barbara K. (/I’ellesley Coll., Mass.) Re- 
actions of middle and lower class children to finger 
paints as a function of class differences in child- 
training practices. /. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1955, 


51, 439-448.—Two related experiments are designed 
to measure the behavioral consequences of the re- 
putedly coercive, rigid middle 


class child training 
procedures as contrasted with the more permissive 
lower class procedures, using class differences in 
toilet training as the basis for the experimental de- 
sign. In finger painting, middle class children show 
a lower tolerance for getting dirty, and for the prod- 
ucts they produce while dirty. With crayons sub- 
stituted for finger paints, this class difference does 
not persist. The results are interpreted to mean that 
soiling and smearing behavior does arouse more anx- 
iety in middle than in lower class children. —L. R. 
Zeitlin, 

2612. Appel, G. Les effets de la privation de 
soins maternels sur le développement de I’enfant. 
(The effects of deprivation of maternal care on the 
development of the child.) Cah. Pédag., 1954, 13, 
171-185.—An experimental study confirms the con- 
clusions of other psychologists that deprivation of 
maternal care has a disastrous effect on the develop- 
ment of the child. Since it is impossible to prevent 
some separation of mother and child, an effort should 
be made to prevent or cure the effects of such separa- 
tions by appropriate therapy.—R. Piret. 

2613. Appelberg, Esther. Eyh umatay yesh 
l’saper l’'yeled ki m’umats hinehu. (How and when 
to tell a child that he is adopted.) M’gamot, 1954/55, 
6, 148-152.—3 case studies explain that the question is 
not whether, but only how and when to tell a child 
that he has been adopted. The best period is when 
the child is 3-4 years old, and as a consequence of his 
direct and indirect questions and remarks. The ex- 
planation has to stress the positive emotional relation 
to him on the part of his adopting parents. When 
adoption takes place at a higher age, it is desirable 
that a social worker should prepare the child towards 
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the explanation. The better the life conditions of 
the adopted child are, the easier is the process of ex- 
planation.—H. Ormian. 

2614. Baker, Laurence S. The relationship of 
maternal understanding of the child and attitudes 
toward the child to the adjustment of the child. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1956, 16, 567—568.—Abstract. 

2615. Bayer, Helen Tate McMullen. One year’s 
growth of eleven to fourteen year old boys and 
girls as measured on three related developmental 
tasks. Dissertation Abstr., 1956, 16, 374.—Abstract. 

2616. Bayley, Nancy. Individual patterns of de- 
velopment. Child Develpm., 1956, 27, 45-74.—Pat- 
terns of development are extremely complex, and “in- 
dividual patterns are the rule.” Comparisons with 
peers as well as with the individual’s previous meas- 
urements are fruitful, as are measurements in ab- 
solute terms. At present the need is for the accumu- 
lation of more data so that “we can hope gradually 
to develop general rules that will permit us to make 
some evaluations and some tentative predictions, and 
even, in some instances, to correct undesirable devia- 
tions.”"—L. S. Baker. 

2617. Beno, N. Considerazioni sullo sviluppo 
affettivo ed istintivo del bambino. (Considerations 
on the affective and instinct development of the child.) 
Infanz. anorm., 1955, 12, 216-226.—This article sum- 
marizes data regarding the affective and instinct de- 
velopment of infancy, beginning with birth and fol- 
lowing the formation of syndromes of frustration and 
rejection during the period of breast feeding and 
weaning. He states that all known neuroses from 
the simple ones, as anxiety hysteria, to the most com- 
plex, such as the obsessive ones, are in the final analy- 
sis the result of a conflict between precocious pres- 
sure instincts and the defence, synthesis at the be- 
ginning of the exogenous defences but afterwards 
integrated in the Ego and introjected in the superEgo. 
—F. Ferracutt. 

2618. Bossard, James H. S. (Im. T. Carter 
Foundation, U. Pennsylvania, Philadelphia.), & Boll, 
Eleanor Stoker. Adjustment of siblings in large 
families. mer. J. Psychiat., 1956, 112, 889-892.—A 
total of 457 siblings in 58 families each with 6 or 
more living children was studied for a 6-year period 
to determine extent of personal adjustment and fac- 
tors related to such adjustment. The significant in- 
dividual and family conditions are presented and dis- 
cussed.—N. H. Pronko. 

2619. Brachjahu, M. The mental health of the 
only child in Israel. Z. Kinderpsychiat., 1956, 23, 
1-7.—Single children are frequent among Israeli. 
Because of the early group life and lack of excessive 
parental concern they do not suffer the customary 
effects of this situation. German, French and Italian 
summaries.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 

2620. Capes, Mary. The child in the hospital. 
Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 1956, 40, 107-157——Among the 
numerous conclusions that were reached: (1) “A 
child should be admitted to a hospital only when the 
pediatrician is fully convinced of the necessity for his 
step....” (2) “Hospital procedure, painful or other- 
wise, that may have a traumatic effect on the child, 
should be strictly avoided unless absolutely essential.” 
(3) “It is strongly advisable, within the limits of 
staffing facilities, for the same doctor and the same 
nurse to follow through a case to the end, in order 
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that the sense of security necessary to the child may 
be provided.” A closer working relationship between 
the child psychiatrist, pediatrician, psychologist and 
psychiatric social worker is recommended.—M, A. 
Seidenfeld. 

2621. Corominas, Julia. Importancia de la 
escuela en la salud mental del nino. (Importance 
of the school in the mental health of the child.) Rev. 
Psicol. gen. apl., Madrid, 1954, 9, 565-569.—Realizing 
that the mental disturbances of the adult originate in 
childhood, one of the most important influences on the 
life of the emotionally disturbed child is the teacher. 
The teacher must understand that the ways in which 
such a child relates to his classmates and to the 
teacher himself are a reflection of his relationships at 
home. Favorable parent-child relationships will often 
be transferred as favorable teacher-child relationships, 
and it is on the basis of such positive transfer that the 
teacher can have the most favorable influence on the 
behavior and development of the child —R. O. Peter- 
son. 

2622. Dashottar, Sushila. (lVidyabhawan, Udai- 
pur, India.) Bal manas par griha vatavaran ka 
prabhava. (The effect of family atmosphere on the 
child’s mind.) Jan Shikshan, 1955, 7(6), 23-26.— 
The importance of the family atmosphere ha$ been 
stressed, especially as it produces a marked effect on 
the child’s emotional development.—U. Pareek. 


2623. Dumas, J. A study of fears among the 
children of three Indian states. Mamnasi, 1955, 2, 


16-22.—Fears of 2,100 children in the Indian states 
of Gujarat, Rajasthan, and Assam were studied. 
Fears reported by the children are discussed in rela- 


tion to the following variables: sex, religion, socio- 
economic status, and subculture. The three most 
common fears for the total group were of bhuts, 
thieves, and fire-—A. E. Harriman. 

2624. Elkin, Frederick, & Westley, William A. 
(McGill U., Montreal, Can.) The myth of adoles- 
cent culture. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1955, 20, 680-684. 
A study of adolescent socialization among 40 adoles- 
cents living in a well-to-do suburb of Montreal sug- 
gests that several elements of the characterization of 
adolescent culture advanced in sociological literature 
need to be questioned. The data from this and other 
studies do not appear to substantiate the following 
three assumptions. (1) Adolescents suffer from 
“storm and stress” which results from their peculiar 
age-grade position in the American social structure. 
(2) A “youth culture” is a widespread and dominant 
pattern among adolescents in America. (3) The 
youth culture of the adolescent is etiologically and 
functionally linked to the storm and stress of the in- 
dividual—H. FE. Yuker. 

2625. Erikson, Erik Hornburger. The problem 
of ego identity. J. Amer. psychoanal. Ass., 1956, 4, 
56-121.—“. . . identity, in outbalancing at the conclu- 
sion of childhood the potentially malignant dominance 
of the infantile superego, permits the individual to 
forego excessive self-repudiation and the diffused 
repudiation of otherness. Such freedom provides a 
necessary condition for the ego’s power to integrate 
matured sexuality, ripened capacities, and adult com- 
mitments.” Certain more or less institutionalized 
rites, rituals, and movements of societies and subsocie- 
ties grant youth a world between childhood and adult- 
hood: “a psychosocial moratorium during which 
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extremes of subjective experience, alternatives of ideo- 
logical choice, and potentialities of realistic commit- 
ment can become the subject of social play and of 
joint mastery.”—D. Prager. 

2626. Fraleigh, Warren Parker. The influence 
of play upon social and emotional adjustment with 
implications for physical education. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1956, 16, 495-496.—Abstract. 

2627. Gardner, George E. (Judge Baker Guid- 
ance Center, Boston, Mass.) Separation of the par- 
ents and the emotional life of the child. Ment. 
Hyq., N. Y., 1956, 40, 53-64.—A discussion of “the 
effects on the emotional development of the child of 
the prolonged and essentially permanent absence of 
one, generally male, parent from the home. ... ” 
Only those situations were considered in which the 
absent parent was alive with varying degrees of ac- 
cessibility to the child. Gardner has emphasized the 
impact of this traumatic situation on the child’s feel- 
ings of personal worth, especially upon his “concept 
of self” as well as on his “concept of human beings.” 
—M. A. Seidenfeld. 

2628. Gewirtz, Jacob L. (U. Chicago, Ill.) A 
factor analysis of some attention-seeking be- 
haviors of young children. Child Develpm., 1956, 
27, 17-36.—A centroid multiple factor analysis ap- 
plied to the data of an earlier experiment indicates 
that child behavior may be studied with a systematic 
and multi-dimensional approach, producing meaning- 
ful results. The “presumed single dimension of at- 
tention-seeking should . . . (yield) at least two and 
perhaps three factors.”—L. S. Baker. 

2629. Gilen, Leonhard. Das Gewissen bei 
Jugendlichen; Psychologische Untersuchung. 
(The conscience of adolescents; psychological stud- 
ies.) G6ttingen: Hogrefe, Verlag fiir Psychologie, 
1956. 110 p. DM 9.50.—From a pool of 2,000 stu- 
dents the author reports and interprets the responses 
of 110 seventeen year olds, 45 boys and 65 girls, to 
5 questions dealing with matters of conscience, e.g. 
“How do you recognize a good (or bad) conscience ? 
Give an example; When and how old were you when 
you first noticed your conscience? When and what 
was your first memory of your conscience?” The 
structure of conscience, its development and recog- 
nition; ethical, religious, dynamic, and social aspects 
are considered. The questionnaire and the replies of 
26 boys and 34 girls have been reproduced in the 
appendix.—H. P. David. 

2630. Giien, Leonhard. Phanomene des Gewis- 
sens bei Siebzehnjaehrigen. (The conscience of 
the seventeen year old.) Z. exp. angewand. Psy- 
chol., 1954, 2, 383-411.—A questionnaire study of 
conscience in 100 seventeen-year-old Catholic boys 
and girls. Analysis of the answers to 5 questions 
reveals that a “bad conscience” is more common at 
this age level than a clear conscience. English and 
French summaries.—/. H. Bruell. 

2631. Golan, Shmuel. Lapsihologia shel hayal- 
dut ham’uheret. (Remarks about psychology of 
later childhood.) Ofakim, 1955, 9, 186-205.—Later 
childhood is defined as the stage of development be- 
tween the end of early childhood (age 7) and the 
transition to adolescence (age 11-13), although the 
development of each individual may be different. 2 
sub-stages are to be distinguished: 7-9, 10-13. Psy- 
chologists, except psychoanalysts, paid but little at 
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tention to this stage. Thus, a phenomenological de- 
scription is given, based on observation of Israel 
children. The headings of the description are: bodily 
development, drives and emotions, social development, 
widening of distance between parents and children, 
mental development, interests, moral development.— 
H. Ormian. 


2632. Granick, Samuel. (St. Christopher's Hosp., 
Philadelphia, Pa.) Intellectual performance as 
related to emotional instability in children. / 
abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1955, 51, 653-656.—Two 
groups of children, individually paired or matched 
for all factors save emotional stability, are compared 
for their performances on the Revised Stanford Binet 
Intelligence Scale and the Cornell-Coxe Performance 
Ability Scale. The areas of difference found between 
groups are neither broad nor manifold, but they do 
indicate that children with personality dysfunction do 
not perform intellectually in the same manner as those 
with more healthy personalities. —L. R. Zeitlin. 


2033. Grey, Loren. The social adjustment of 
our gifted children: an Adlerian interpretation. 
Amer. J. indiv. Psychol., 1955, 11, 155-162.—Gifted 
children are not too well adjusted socially, but we 
have left untapped a large measure of their social 
potentialities. 10 references.—A. R. Howard. 

2634. Harrison, H. K. (New York U’.) An in- 
vestigation of transfer from children’s expectations 
of mothers to children’s expectations of teachers. 
Psychol. Newsltr, NYU, 1956, 7, 107-120.—The 
most important finding of this study is that there is 
transfer from children’s expectations of the mother 


to children’s expectations of the teacher with respect 
to the degree of permissiveness or restrictiveness.” 
32 references.—M. S. Maysner. 

2635. Hiriartborde, E. Etude du tempo pré- 


férentiel chez des enfants d’age scolaire. (Study 
of preferential tempo in children of school age.) En- 
fance, 1954, 7, 229-243.—A tapping test was admin- 
istered 3 times to 139 children of 7 and 9 years of 
age; the inter-trial interval was a month for group 
A and a week for group B. 51 adults were also ex- 
amined. A cranking test was also used. Mean 
tempo and regularity were calculated. The older 
boys were slower and more consistent; correlations 
(rank order) were significant, but higher in group 
B than in group A. Distributions were J-shaped, 
especially at 7 years. The 9-year-olds generally ap- 
proximated the adults more closely. The theoretical 
implications of these findings are discussed.—E. P. 
Benoit. 


2636. Huck, Charlotte Stephena. The nature 
and derivation of young children’s social concepts. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1956, 16, 80-81.—Abstract. 


2637. Jersild, Arthur T. (Columbia U., New 
York.) The psychology of adolescence. New 
York: Macmillan, 1957. xii, 438 p. $5.00.—This 
study of adolescent development (“roughly the years 
from about the age of 12 to the early twenties’) dis- 
cusses the place of adolescence in “the life span,” the 
forces affecting adolescent growth, from the past and 
in the changing present, the body and changing physi- 
cal factors, mental growth including the ability to 
understand oneself and others. The young person’s 
efforts to solve his problems bring about emotional 
and social maturity. Education, vocational interest, 
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religion, and personal experiences lead to “self-ful- 
fillment.”—M. M. Gillet. 

2638. Keilhacker, M. Le cinéma et les réactions 
des enfants et des adolescents. (Movies and the re- 
actions of children and adolescents.) Cah. Pédag., 
1955, 14, 67-75.—It is not possible for an adult, on 
the basis of his own reactions, to predict the reactions 
of children and adolescents to movies. Only objective 
research can solve the problem. It shows that reac- 
tions of adolescents are different from those of chil- 
dren. For children, the movie is an imaginary world. 
For adolescents it is also a field in which to figure out 
their own future.—2. Piret. 

2639. Kevorkian, B. Le pédantisme chez I’ado- 
lescent. (Pedantry in the adolescent.) Rev. belg. 
Psychol. Pedag., 1955, 17, 61-68.—One often finds in 
the adolescent a tendency to quibble, to argue about 
matters beyond him, and to decide them dogmatically. 
It is a reaction in opposition to the adult and a com- 
pensation against an inferiority complex.—R. Piret. 

2640. Klatskin, Ethelyn H., Jackson, Edith B., 
& Wilkin, Louise C. (Vale U. Sch. Med., New 
Haven, Conn.) The influence of degree of flexi- 
bility in maternal child care practices on early 
childhood behavior. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1956. 
26, 79%-93.—50 records of primiparous mothers se- 
lected from the files of the Yale Rooming-In Project 
were analyzed by rating scale methods to discover the 
relationship between mother’s practices and child’s 
behavior during the first 3 years of life. It was 
found that during the first year of life deviant ma- 
ternal practices in the area of sleep were associated 
with problem behavior in the child. In the second 
and third years, significant relationships were found 
between deviant maternal practices and problem be- 
havior in the child in all four areas of sleep, feeding, 
toileting and socialization.—R. E. Perl. 

2641. Konopka, Gisela. (UU. Minnesota, Min- 
neapolis.) What houseparents should know. Chil- 
dren, 1956, 3, 49-54.—The problems children must 
face and what they must learn are frequently studied. 
But they can learn only if those who work with them, 
learn also not to be mean or petty or small, but rather 
to allow for fun and laughter, and for serenity and 
joy. The question centers around whether or not the 
houseparents should be told about the problems of the 
children and their care. The affirmative answer to 
this question is discussed as follows: (1) early prob- 
lems in adoption; (2) case studies of two children; 
(3) various problems of institutional living; (4) a 
child’s need for privacy; (5) relations between con- 
temporaries are difficult; (6) the child’s feeling about 
parents; and (7) science and love.-—S. M. Amatora. 

2642. Krogman, Wilton Marion. The integrity 
of optimum gro and development. WVerrill- 
Palmer Ouart., 1956, 2, 80-83.—Studying the growth 
of children within family-lines rather than using gen- 
eral population standards or norms, provides “ 
bio-social assurance that the child is fitting into an 
accepted pattern of growth. .. .” This method of 
evaluating growth and development also results in a 
better understanding of the processes of human 
heredity —L. S. Blackman. 

2643. Kubie, L. S. (Chm.). Affects, object rela- 
tions, and gastric secretions. J. Amer. psychoanal. 
Ass., 1956, 4, 138-148.—The panel was structured 
around a paper by Engel and Reichsman dealing with 
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psychological observations of a 15 month old infant 
with a gastric fistula. Color films were shown. It 
was felt that the study is and will remain a classic. 
The data support the concept that the ontogenesis of 
object relationships is an assimilative process, orally 
organized.—D. Prager. 

2644. Levin, Gid’on. Hay’didut ben y’ladim 
bagil harah b’hayey k’vutsat y’ladim. (Friendship 
between nursery-years children in a children’s group. ) 
Ofakim, 1955, 9, 283-287.—A study within a broader 
frame-work: The group of children in nursery- 
years. 3 questions were put to be observed by nurses 
and active and prospective kindergarten-teachers: 
(1) When friendship appears; (2) conditions of 
choosing friends; (3) friendship as a positive or nega- 
tive factor within the group. There were observed 
18 couples of friends (25 boys + 11 girls), 3-8 years 
of age, almost all of them in communal villages (kib- 
buts). Friendship comes out in general between chil- 
dren of the same sex. There is possible also an inti- 
mate friendship at this age. Social status and ability 
to work and to play are the most desirable conditions. 
Friendship responds to emotional needs of children, 
and reflects the degree of their stability. Thus, it is a 
positive phenomenon in the child’s life, and it is to 
be cultivated by educators.—H. Ormuan. 

2645. Levy, Jehoshua. Mehkar al haahrayut 
haezrahit shel b’ney noar birushalayim. (An in- 
quiry in civic responsibility of youth in Jerusalem. ) 
M’gamot, 1956, 7, 227-243.—A questionnaire, con- 


taining descriptions of actual situations involving 
civic responsibility in everyday life of youngsters, 


was administered to 400 pupils in the 8th grade of 
primary schools in Jerusalem. The examined have 
to answer, how they would behave in a given situa- 
tion, and why they would do so. The main charac- 
teristics of civic responsibility included: Degree of 
autonomy in decision, degree of readiness to face the 
conflict inherent in the situation ; the amount of effort 
invested in solving the situation through a construc- 
tive compromise. Most of the children are ready to 
perform civic duties, but only a few achieve a high 
level of autonomous civic responsibility. English 
summary.—H. Ormian. 

2646. Liccione, John V. (Marquette U., Mil- 
waukee, Wis.) The changing family relationships 
of adolescent girls. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1955, 
51, 421-426—The TAT is used to investigate the 
changing relationships of adolescent girls to their 
parents. The hypothesis posed is that the relationship 
between mother and daughter should be characterized 
by more conflict during the pubertal period, the rela- 
tionship between father and daughter being more 
tranquil during the same period. Greater interaction, 
both disharmony and harmony, in the mother-off- 
spring relationship than in the father-offspring rela- 
tionship is noted at all five age levels used in the 
experiment. However, the proportions of themes 
classified as equilibrium and disequilibrium remains 
the same in both relationships, suggesting the greater 
mother-offspring disharmony to be a function of 
greater interaction of mothers and daughters.—L. R. 
Zeitlin. 

2647. McArthur, Charles. (Harvard U., Cam- 
bridge, Mass.) Personalities of first and second 
children. Psychiatry, 1956, 19, 47-54.—From data 
collected by the Study of Adult Development, among 
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250 Harvard College students (1936-40), with a 
follow-up to the present time, some hypotheses were 
drawn and are here examined. Participants’ descrip- 
tions of their children (1952) are compared with 
original descriptions by parents of participants. Psy- 
chiatric descriptions of participants and self-descrip- 
tions are tallied for birth-order. The first child tends 
to be adult-oriented, showing sensitive seriousness, 
the second, peer-oriented with easy-going friendliness. 
—C. T. Bever. 

2648. McCandless, Boyd R., & Spiker, Charles C. 
Experimental research in child psychology. Child 
Develpm., 1956, 27, 75-80.—Child psychology has 
neglected research and theory. The fundamental 
need in the field is the “development of promising 
theories.” ‘Too much emphasis has been placed on the 
study of such unpromising relationships as behavior 
and age. Part of the solution to these deficiencies 
lies in reorienting training to include less factual 
material and more “organizing and evaluating.”— 
L. S. Baker. 

2649. McKeown, Thomas, & Record, R. G. 
(U. Birmingham, Eng.) Maternal age and birth 
order as indices of environmental influence. Amer. 
J. hum. Genet., 1956, 8, 8-23.—“Examples of the use 
of maternal age and birth order as indices of environ 
mental influence are referred to. It is suggested that 
(a) these indices are of little interest unless their sig 
nificance is explored further, (b) the same association 
may have different explanations in different circum 
stances, and (c) when taken with other clinical and 
pathological evidence, information about age and 
birth order may suggest profitable lines of enquiry.” 
21 references—S. M. Schoonover. 

2650. Maksimovich, IA. B. K_ kharakteristike 
uslovnykh sosudistykh refleksov u detei doshkol’- 
nogo vozrasta. (On the characteristics of condi- 
tioned vascular reflexes in preschool children.) Zh. 
vyssh. nerun. Deiatel’., 1955, 5(5), 708-713.—The 
value of the “plethysmographic method for investigat- 
ing the higher nervous activity of children” is dem- 
onstrated, since certain features of conditioned vascu- 
lar reflexes are shown to indicate basic aspects of 
behavior in children —/. D. London. 

2651. Marie, F. Le gaucher. (The left-handed.) 
Neuv. Rev. pédag., 1956, 11, 322-333.—The school 
should avoid punishing and discouraging the left 
handed. They should be permitted to write with thei 
left hand. In the case of those not naturally left 
handed, motive re-education must be employed.—R 
Piret. 

2652. Mesinger, John Frederick. An investiga- 
tion of some perceptual tasks performed by exog- 
enous and normal children. /issertation Abstr., 
1956, 16, 565—566.—Abstract. 

2653. Mintz, Elizabeth. An example of assimi- 
lative projection. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1956, 
52, 279-280.—86 children ranging in age from 5 to 14 
were asked “How old do you think Peter Pan was?”, 
after seeing the Walt Disney cartoon film, Peter Pan. 
For the entire group, the Pearson r for their ages 
and the guessed age for Peter Pan was .51. “Shar- 
ing imaginatively in Peter’s adventures, the child pre- 
sumably feels close to Peter and therefore perceives 
Peter as resembling himself.”—L. R. Zeitlin. 

2654. Montague, Joel B., Jr. (State Coll. Wash- 
ington, Pullman.) A study of anxiety among Eng- 
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lish and American boys. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1955, 
20, 685-689.—A checklist of worries was adminis- 
tered to 13 and 14 year old boys from three social 
classes in London and in Seattle and Spokane, Wash. 
Although the results were not analyzed statistically, 
they indicated that the U. S. boys evidenced more 
anxiety than the English boys in relation to their 
families, their self-confidence, material symbols of 
social status and school situations. The English boys 
showed more anxiety with respect to their relations 
to girls. ‘The differences between social-class groups 
within each national sample were not very great. 
There was, however, a tendency for the lowest social- 
class groups to exhibit the least anxiety in both sam- 
ples.—H. E. Yuker. 

2655. Montague, Joel B., Jr. Anxiety among 
English and American boys—an emendation. 
Amer. sociol. Rev., 1956, 21, 226-227.—The original 
paper on this subject (see 31: 2654) contained a re- 
curring error due to the transposition of response 
codes. This note contains a new table presenting the 
correct data —H. E. Yuker. 

2656. Murphy, Lois Barclay. Personality in 
young children. Vol. 1. Methods for the study 
of personality in young children. New York: 
Basic Books, 1956. xx, 424 p. $6.00.—In this ap- 
proach to understanding children based on observing 
play and other activity, the observational procedures 
used are mainly of the projective type. The author 
states materials and methods used, the rationale for 
each method, and describes how each child responded. 
Also given are interpretations of the child’s behavior 
and statements of principles of interpretation. In- 
cluded are experiments in group play, free play, active 
play techniques, and observations of nursery school 
situations. Contributing authors are Evelyn Beyer, 
Anna Hartoch, Eugene Lerner, L. Joseph Stone, and 
lrude Schmidl-Waehner.—F. Costin. 

2057. Murphy, Lois Barclay. Personality in 
young children. Vol. II. Colin—a normal child. 
New York: Basic Books, 1956. xii, 267 p. $4.00.— 
Utilizing the procedures described in Vol. I (see 31: 
2656), an intensive study is presented of a pre-school 
boy. His development and behavior as revealed by 
observations of his teachers and through projective 
tests and experiments are described, and an analysis is 
made of his personality. Data are presented concern- 
ing his physical and mental status, behavior in nurs 
ery school, and Rorschach responses. Contributing 
authors are Evelyn Beyer, Elinor W. Brown, Marian 
Gay, Anna Hartoch, Jane Judge, Eugene Lerner, 
Mary Fisher Langmuir, Trude Schmidl-Waehner, 
Benjamin Spock, L. Joseph Stone, and Marian G. 
Weber.—F. Costin. 

2658. Noelting, Gérald. Introduction a l'étude 
génétique des interactions sociales chez l'enfant. 
(Introduction to a genetic study of social interactions 
in children.) Schweiz. Z. Psychol. Anwend., 1956, 
15, 34-50.—Social interactions were studied in chil- 
dren and youths, 2-15 years old. Activities and con- 
versations were observed in small groups of about 3 
participants of the same age. The structure of inter- 
action unfolds from one age to another through a 
progressive enlarging of the frame of action and the 
increasing coordination of the activities of the individ- 
uals. English and German summaries.—K. F. Muen- 
singer. 
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2659. Osterrieth, P., Piaget, J., De Saussure, 
R., Tanner, J. M., allon, H., Zazzo, R., In- 
helder, B., & Rey, A. Le probléme des stades 
en psychologie de l'enfant; symposium de |’Asso- 
ciation de Psychologie Scientifique de Langue 
Frangaise. (The problem of stages in child psy- 
chology; symposium of the Association of Scientific 
Psychology of the French Language.) Paris, France: 
Presses Universitaires de France, 1956. 162 p.—A 
report of a 1955 symposium held in Geneva. Dis- 
cussed were the notion of stage in psychology, stages 
of affective development in the child, phases in child 
personality, stages of intellectual development in the 
child and adolescent, the agreement of perceived data, 
and perceptive configuration and operative structure. 
—G. Rubin-Rabson. 

2660. Ovryn, Robert. An analysis of the dy- 
namics of leadership in small groups of adoles- 
cents with behavior problems. Dissertation Abstr., 
1956, 16, 579.—Abstract. 

2661. Ponzo, E. Testimonianze di adoléscenti 
su un episodio filmico. (Testimonial deposition of 
adolescents about a film episode.) Scuola Positiva, 
1952, 4, 512-525.—The author reports observations on 
testimonial depositions of 115 orphan adolescents 
about a film episode. He concludes that such a study 
cannot be disjoined from a great knowledge of the 
witness's personality, and from a study directed to 
past experience and life surroundings from which the. 
adolescents draw very easily, and more or less uncon- 
sciously, many elements of their depositions.—E£. 
Ponzo. 

2662. Redwin, Eleanore, & Wainwright, Letitia. 
Amer. J. 


The development of a power contest. 
indiv. Psychol., 1955, 11, 172-177.—The number of 
young children who exhibit aggressive behavior ap- 


pears to be increasing. Children can be aided to re- 
linquish such behavior if the parents will give up their 
battle with them and substitute more constructive 
methods to help them feel worthwhile—A. R. 
Howard. 

2663. Schrager, S. A study of parent-child rela- 
tionships utilizing a role-taking technique. Psy- 
chol. Newsltr, NYU, 1955, 6, 56-93.—2 self-report 
questionnaires dealing with a number of attitudinal 
areas were analyzed for a sample of 179 mothers and 
children. 4 hypotheses were tested: (1) Parent’s un- 
derstanding of the child will be positively related to 
child’s adjustment, (2) Child’s understanding of the 
parent will be positively related to child’s adjustment, 
(3) Parent’s understanding of the child will be posi- 
tively related to child’s understanding of parent, (4) 
Reciprocal parent-child understanding will be posi- 
tively related to socio-economic status. Only the first 
3 hypotheses were confirmed. 100 references.—M. S. 
Maysner. 

2664. Schwar, J. Quelques idées sur le dessin a 
main libre. (Some ideas concerning free-hand de- 
sign.) Cah. Pédag., 1955, 14, 7-13.—The method of 
the Austrian psychologist Rothe for teaching design 
is explained. The point of this method is that the 
child should be creative rather than imitative. Ac- 
cordingly, design is associated closely with manual 
work, and guided by the imagination rather than by 
an assigned model.—R. Piret. 

2665. Siegel, Alberta Engvall. The effect of 
film-mediated fantasy aggression on strength of 
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aggressive drive in young children. Dissertation 


Abstr., 1956, 16, 154.—Abstract. 


2666. Springer, Helen. (Children’s Bureau, Hous- 
ton, Tex.) Sharing responsibility with applicants 
to adopt. Child IWelfare, 1956, 35(3), 9-11.—The 
greatest strain and anxiety for the agency staff doing 
adoption work arise from the hostility of rejected 
applicants. In spite of the interpretation given them, 
many continue to think the agency prejudiced. Dur- 
ing the past three years, agencies have been increas 
ingly using the group meeting as the first step in tell- 
ing prospective adoptive couples about the agency’s 
way of selecting new parents, and its problems in 
satisfying the many who want a child. The author 
reports an interesting variation of the group meeting. 
She also relates a plan now under way for adoptive 
parents who have a child already placed by the agency 
and who are applying for a second child—S. M 
Amatora 

2667. Subes, J., Lafon, O., & Borne, Y. Pré- 
férez-vous étre une fille ou un garcon? (Do you 
prefer to hea girl ora boy ?) Enfance, 1954, 2 197- 
220.—A total of 181 boys and 257 girls from 2 to 
15 years of age were asked to express and justify 
their choices. ‘There was a slight general tendency 
in girls to envy the other sex, and sign of desire for 
change in both sexes at 5-6 vears of age. Many 
girls of 13-15 recognized the advantages in being a 
boy, but no one wanted to change sex. The restric- 
tive nature of housework was reported most fre- 
quently especially by girls. were envied for 
their freedom rather than for their prestige. Sex 


30vs 


preferences appeared to derive from social attitudes, 


e.g., from value judgments expressed by parents and 
especially from patterns of group behavior.—£. P. 
Benoit. 

2668. Tanner, J. M. (UU. London, Eng.), & In- 
helder, Barbel. (Eds.) Discussions on child de- 
velopment; a consideration of the biological, psy- 
chological, and cultural approaches to the under- 
standing of human development and behavior. 2 
vols. New York. International Universities Press, 
1957. 240, 271 p. $10.00.—These two volumes rep- 
resent the proceedings of two meetings of the World 
Health Organization Study Group on the Psycho- 
biological Development of the Child, Geneva, 1953- 
1954. The distinguished participants were: Bowlby, 
Fremont-Smith, Hargreaves, Inhelder, Lorenz, M. 
Mead, Melin, Monnier, Piaget, Remond, Struthers, 
Tanner, W. G. Walter & Zazzo. In addition, there 
were a number of guests including, from the USA, 
3indra, Liddell and Whiting. Conferences proceeded 
along the lines of the Josiah Macy Junior Foundation 
system with interruptable (and interrupted) papers 
providing the basis for discussion—/lF. A. Littman. 

2669. U. S. Children’s Bureau. Research re- 
lating to children; studies in progress on research 
programs, physical and motor development, in- 
telligence, behavior and personality, education, 
health services, social services. Washington, D. C.: 
U. S. Children’s Bureau, Clearinghouse for Research 
on Child Life, 1956. iii, 124 p. (Bull. IIL.)— 
“Coverage has been broadened to include research 
on social and health services for children. Reporting 
on medical research has been curtailed; the only medi- 
cal studies now included are those of interest to in- 
vestigators outside of the health field such as studies 
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of growth and development, psychological, emotional 
or environmental factors, special education, and health 
services for children. Masters’ degrees are no longer 
included unless they represent work beyond a doc- 
torate, as in dentistry.” (See 30: 8155.)—T. E. 
Newland. 

2670. Uruj, H. M. Bache ki zehni_ traqqi. 
(Mental development of the child.) Urdu Psychol., 
1955, 6(7), 62-69.—For the proper understanding of 
the mental life of the child we must look for certain 
norms which can easily be set up by observing a 
number of children. The socalled normal standard 
will be useful in understanding the children. One of 
these standards can be provided by the study of the 
child’s language development.—A. H. Alawi. 

2671. Valentiner, Th. Das Willenverhalten des 
Einzelkindes. (Motivational characteristics of the 
only child.) Tijdschr. v. Studie- en Beroepsorient., 
1954, 1, 123-130.—2,000 children in an institute of 
vocational guidance were studied. In the cases of 
43% of the children who were only children, there 
were character traits which were not favorable to 
scholastic or professional progress or to social life. 
These are due to situations peculiar to one-child 
families. English, French, and German summaries.— 
R. Piret. 

2672. Wattenberg, William W. (Wayne U., De 
troit, Mich.) Causes of child behavior. Under- 
standing the Child, 1956, 25, 81-83.—Multiple causa- 
tion is accepted by most behavior scientists today. 
Three brief case histories are presented and dis- 
cussed to illustrate this concept. one of the 
basic components of the causal pattern will be deep- 
seated attitudes toward self or others derived from ex- 
perience in the home, . . . however, the attitudes take 
the specific expression which causes trouble because 
of present relationships within school or within the 
peer group.” The latter may be influenced by the 
school.—W.. Coleman. 

2673. Work, Henry H. Making hospitalization 
easier for children. Children, 1956, 3, 83-86.—Com- 
ing to a hospital and leaving home may add further 
serious distress to the child who has not always been 
understood. Many hospitals today are considering 
ways of minimizing the emotional dangers of hos 
pitalization for children. The author presents the 
reasons for this concern and shows some steps the 
hospitals are taking toward making hospitalization 
easier for the children. This involves the use of 
hospital procedures, visits of parents, and the needs 
of the child—S. M. Amatora. 


(See also abstracts, 1997, 2078, 
2487, 2523, 2536, 2553, 2591, 2723, 2782, 
2812, 2840, 2850, 2866, 2882, 2926, 2932, 
3080, 3179, 3180, 3181, 3198, 3320, 3323, 
3340, 3374, 3381, 3388, 3423, 3532, 3668, 
3683, 3684, 3711) 


2176, 2261, 2394, 
2789, 
3018, 
3339, 
3679, 
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2674. Anderson, John E. (Ed.) (U. Minnesota, 
Minneapolis.) Psychological aspects of aging. 
Washington, D. C.: American Psychological As- 
sociation, 1956. viii, 323 p. $2.00—These are the 
proceedings of a conference on the psychological 
aspects of aging. The 28 conferees made surveys of 
the existing literature. They reviewed existing data 
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and attempted to define the problems for future re- 
search. ‘The scope of the conference included: per- 
sonal and social adjustment; the assessment of aging ; 
perceptive and intellective abilities; learning motiva- 
tion and education; and functional efficiency, skills, 
and employment. Included with the review papers are 
the related discussions of the conference. ‘The last 
chapter in the book is a summary and interpretation 
by the editor of the papers and discussions and is in 
effect an outline of the research problems of the field. 
380-item bibliography.—J/. E. Birren. 

2675. Blau, Zena Smith. Changes in status and 
age identification. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1956, 21, 198- 
203.—"The socio-psychological and physical aging 
processes can be analytically distinguished. Age 
identification rather than actual age constrains older 
people to recognize changes in themselves and to per- 
ceive that the attitudes of others toward them have 
changed. Analysis revealed that of ghe two major 
changes in social status that commonly occur in old 
iwe—retirement and widowhood—only retirement ap- 
pears to hasten the onset of old age.”—H. LE. Yuker. 


2676. Fogel, Ernest J., Swepston, Emil R., Zin- 
tek, Sylvester S., Vernier, Claire M., Fitzgerald, 
John F., Jr.. Marnocha, Richard S., & Weschler, 
Charles H. Problems of the aging: conclusions 
derived from two years of interdisciplinary study 
of domiciliary members in a Veterans Administra- 
tion center. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1956, 112, 724-730. 

A two-year study of long-term domiciliary patients 
using a control group in the community compared 
the two in various respects. Assessment of the pres 
ent program and a possible reorientation of domiciliary 
residents to a more satisfying adjustment within the 
community are considered.—.V. H. Pronko 

2677. Lloyd, R. Grann. Social and economic 
circumstances of retirement. Sociol. soc. Res., 1956, 
40, 179-182.—The social and economic circumstances 
attending retirement situations are analyzed with 
respect to 140 retired persons, 60 males and 80 fe 
males, all Negroes in a given South Carolina county. 
Major findings of the study are presented under 7 
points.—S. M. Amatora. 

2678. Shoben, Edward Joseph, Jr. (Teachers 
Coll., Columbia U., New York.) Work, love, and 
maturity. Personn. Guid. J., 1956, 34, 326-332.—A 
close examination of the ideal of maturity as a fusion 
of loving and working points up the fact that many 
difficulties result because these two basic functions 
are often in conflict with each other. The changing 
roles of women, and the breakdown of the family as 
an economic unit, are seen and discussed as possible 
causes of the conflict. Implications of the conflict 
for education, and for guidance workers, are dis- 
cussed.—G. S. Speer. 


(See also abstracts 2364, 3117, 3224, 3359) 
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2679. Anderson, Floydelh. The function of so- 
cial process in recruiting, training and upgrading 


volunteer indigenous leadership. Dissertation 


Abstr., 1956, 16, 398.—Abstract. 


2080. Anthropological Society of Washington. 
Some uses of anthropology: theoretical and ap- 
plied. Washington, D. C.: Author, 1956. vi, 120 p. 
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—The separately-authored chapters deal with various 
phases of anthropological study, including national 
acculturation, primitive law, and the relationship of 
anthropology to such fields as psychiatry, medicine, 
public health, and Indian affairs. A final summariz- 
ing chapter on applied anthropology in 1955 is writ- 
ten by Margaret Mead, where it is suggested that 
anthropologists can lend their skills in the attempts 
to assist less complex societies in their present rapid 
cultural transformation.—E. A. Rubinstein. 

2681. Bogardus, Emory S. (U. Southern Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles.) Social implications of atomic 
energy. Sociol. soc. Res., 1956, 40, 190-196.—5 
social implications of atomic or nuclear energy are 
discussed. Implications are derived in part from 
statements by natural scientists who have given at- 
tention to social control of uses of atomic energy. 
the needed global standards have an ethical com- 
ponent. Social science as science alone is not equal 
to the task before it. Increased moral power is 
needed to match increased physical power that man- 
kind is acquiring. —S. M. Amatora. 

2682. Borgatta, Edgar F. Analysis of social 
interaction: Actual, role playing, and projective. 
J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1955, 51, 394-405.—The 
differences and relationships among responses of sub 
jects as expressed in three types of situations, iden 
tified simply as actual, role playing, and pencil and 
paper projective test are investigated by the factor 
analysis of Bales’ set of behavioral categories for 
Interaction Process Analysis, and the examination 
of these categories in terms of external criteria. A 
major conclusion is that great caution must be ob 
served in predicting from verbal behavior to actual 
or role playing situations; however, role playing 
appears to give the same kinds of information that 
are available from interaction in actual situations as 
defined in this study.—L. R. Zeitlin. 

2683. Bovard, Everett W., Jr. (U. Toronto, Ont., 
Can.) Grouping error and interpersonal affect: 
acorrection. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1956, 52, 283- 
284.—The writer acknowledges his error in using an 
inflated N in the statistical analysis of a previous 
study published (see 26: 3912). A reanalysis shows 
that the original finding that interaction induces 
positive feeling among group members is confirmed, 
although at a much lower level of significance than 
previously reported.—L. R. Zeitlin. 

2684. Brim, Orville G., Jr.. & Forer, Raymond. 
A note on the relation of values and social struc- 
ture to life planning. Sociometry, 1956, 19, 54-060. 
—Two surveys using high school and college students 
indicate that length of life planning is (1) positively 
correlated with both occupational and educational 
status of the respondents’ fathers; (2) not related to 
Protestantism or Catholicism when the effects of oc- 
cupational status are controlled; (3) positively re- 
lated to Jewish group membership; (4) negatively 
correlated with age; (5) positively correlated with 
being male. Differences in length of life planning 
were “. . . explained by reference to two factors: the 
possession of the value that life planning is good, and 
the possession of a social status which makes the 
future predictable, hence enabling one to plan.”—H. 
P. Shelley. 

2685. Browne, C. G. “Laissez-faire” or “an- 
archy” in leadership? Etc. Rev. gen. Semant., 1955, 
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13, 61-66.—Kurt Lewin’s basic research in social 
climate of autocratic, democratic and _ laissez-faire 
groups is criticized by the author. The major ob- 
jection is to Lewin’s misuse of the term “laissez- 
faire” which is, according to the author, a term not 
related to a political system. The term “anarchy” is 
suggested as more appropriate and a continuum is 
suggested as a substitute for: Lewin’s schematic tri- 
angle —F. Elliott. 

2686. Cervin, Vladimir. (UU. Toronto, Can.) In- 
dividual behavior in social situations: its relation 
to anxiety, neuroticism, and group solidarity. J. 
exp. Psychol., 1956, 51, 161-168.—Selected Ss with 
extreme test scores in the areas of anxiety and neu- 
roticism, and submitted them to social approval 
(solidarity) and social disapproval (dissolidarity) 
through the use of role-playing assistants. A num- 
ber of hypotheses derived from generalized behavior 
theory were verified.—J. Arbit. 

2687. Chance, M. R. A. (UU. Birmingham, Eng.) 
Social structure of a colony of Macaca mulatta. 
Brit. J. Anim. Behav., 1956, 4, 1-13.—After a dis- 
cussion of methods of observation and recording, a 
catalog of behavioral observations is offered. Males 
show closer and more constant inter-associations than 
do females or male-female pairs.—L. J. O'Kelly. 

2688. Chattopadhyaya, Vishwabandhu. (J/idyab- 
hawan Teachers’ Coll., Udaipur, India.) Samajik 
manovigyan ke anusandhan men adhunik vikas. 
(The new developments in social-psychology re- 
search.) Jan Shikshan, 1955, 7(8), 4-10; 7(9), 4-7; 


7(12), 13-17.—The implications of field theory and 
the technique of sociometry in the various areas of 


research in social psychology are discussed.—U. 
Pareek. 

2689. Conrad, Dorothy Clifton, & Conrad, Rich- 
ard. The use of personal pronouns as categories 
for studying small group interaction. /. abnorm. 
soc. Psychol., 1956, 52, 277-279.—Observations were 
made of the use of personal pronouns in the meet- 
ings of 2 groups, a VA therapy session and a VA 
staff meeting. The assumption was made that the 
individual's pronoun choice reflects his orientation 
toward persons, ideas, feelings, and objects. Under 
conditions of group interaction, patterns of pronomi- 
nal preference may be expected to express charac- 
teristics of the group relationships. The method is 
described, and judgments of its effectiveness in ex- 
pressing group characteristics are made.—L. R. Zeit- 
lin, 

2690. Crockett, Walter H. Emergent leadership 
in small, decision-making groups. /. abnorm. soc. 
Psychol., 1955, 51, 378-383.—Analysis was made of 
emergent leaders in decision making conferences in 
72 business and government organizations with the 
findings showing: (1) Emergent leaders were pres- 
ent where designated chairmen were not adequate as 
leaders; (2) Emergent leaders were present where 
cliques existed and where there was low congruence 
of motivation; (3) Compared with others in the 
same group, emergent leaders had relatively high 
rank and expertness; (4) Emergent leaders had high 
personal motivation; (5) Emergent leaders were 
rated high by other members with regard to being 
needed in the group.—L. R. Zeitlin. 

2691. Danzig, Elliott R., & Siegel, Arthur I. 
Emergent leadership in a civil defense evacua- 
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tion exercise. Philadelphia, Pa.: Institute for Re- 
search in Human Relations, 1955. 40 p.—Operation 
Scram, a practice civil defense evacuation in the City 
of Philadelphia, was studied in order to investigate 
the hypothesis that non-designated leaders (gate- 
keepers) who, in their normal business activities, 
exercise some control over the movements of other 
people, will take a leadership role in the mock dis- 
aster situation. The results suggested a basis for 
tentative acceptance of this hypothesis. The study 
also points out some demographic and _ attitudinal 
differences between gatekeepers who displayed a lead- 
ership role in the mock emergency situation and those 
who did not. The effects of air raid drills on the 
public’s enthusiasm for future drills, and the methods 
of communicating information regarding the evacua- 
tion were also studied. Techniques for evaluating 
such drills were developed —E. H. Galanter. 

2692. Diggory, James C. Some consequences 
of proximity to a disease threat. Sociometry, 1956, 
19, 47-53.—On the assumption (1) “. .. behavior in 
threat situations depends on the value of the threat- 
ened objects and on the likelihood of their loss . . .” 
and (2) that proximity affects the probability of 
loss, a study was made of responses to a rabies out- 
break. Results are interpreted in terms of resolu- 
tion of a conflict between tendencies to avoid threat 
and oppositely directed tendencies to avoid disrup 
tion of the normal course of activity.”—H. P. Shelley. 

2693. Dobzhansky, Theodosius. The biological 
basis of human freedom. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1956. 139 p. $2.95.—The individ- 
ual worth of man is supported and confirmed by his 
biological heritage. He alone of the living world, 
whose brain has developed through cultural evolu- 
tion, can achieve judgment of good and evil and make 
ethical choices. For this both knowledge and free 
dom are essential and ethics, which is not the product 
of biological evolution, becomes a human responsi- 
bility. Human evolution is unique—G. C. Schwe- 
singer. 

2694. Form, William H., Loomis, Charles P., 
Clifford, Roy A., Moore, Harry E., Nosow, Sig- 
mund; Stone, Gregory P., & Westie, Charles M. 
The persistence and emergence of social and cul- 
tural systems in disasters. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1956, 
21, 180-185.—*‘The studies which have been reviewed 
in the limited space available indicate that if behavior 
during and after disasters is to be adequately under- 
stood, more research is needed concerning the social 
and cultural attributes of the social systems involved. 
In addition to the social and cultural dimensions in 
disaster research, there are the typical differences 
related to their duration and focus as stressed by Carr. 
Studies of personality adjustment under stress, al- 
though important, must be analyzed within the 
broader social and cultural contexts of life.”—-H. E. 
Yuker. 

2695. Frumkin, Robert M. (U. Buffalo, N. Y.) 
The meaning of sociology: the nursing student’s 
guidebook to basic sociological principles. (2nd 
ed.) Buffalo: University of Buffalo Bookstore, 1956 
117 p. $1.50.—In this second edition (see 30: 2639) 
new research materials are integrated with the main 
body of the text. Includes new references, film 
sources, useful teaching aids, subject and author in- 
dexes, case study outline, and bibliography on inter- 
viewing. —R. M. Frumkin. 
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2696. Gerard, Harold B. (U. Buffalo, N. Y.) 
Some factors affecting an individual’s estimate of 
his probable success in a group situation. /. ab 
norm. soc. Psychol., 1956, $2, 235-239.—‘“The data 
supported the following 2 hypotheses: (a) the more 
successful an individual’s past group experience, the 
more favorable is his subjective likelihood estimate 
of subsequent success via group action, and (b) the 
more equivocal the information possessed by the in- 
dividual concerning an alternate course of action 
available to him, the less certain is he of his subjective 
likelihood estimate of success via that course of ac 
tion.”"—L. R. Zeitlin. 


2697. Goulder, Alvin W. (U. Illinois, Urbana.) 
Explorations in applied social science. Soc. Probl., 
1956, 3, 169-181.—Proposes the development of a 
new branch of applied sociology, a clinical sociology, 
which can aid in mending the rift between the policy 
maker and the social scientist and in helping groups 
in their time of trouble. 28 references—R. M. 
Frumkin 

2698. Gross, Edward. Symbiosis and consensus 
as integrative factors in small groups. Amer 
sociol, Rev., 1956, 21, 174-179.—Data were gathered 
it an Air Defense Command base relative to group 
participation in 6 informal activities: eating lunch, 
drinking coffee, bull sessions, horseplay and joking 
on the job, leaving the air site, and spending time off 
the air site. Group composition was studied in each 
case. Results indicated that symbiotic groups (in 
members were interdependent because each 
important need of his fellow) tended 


vhich 


satistied some 


to be composed of men of dissimilar or contrasting 


characteristics. Consensual groups (in which the 
members shared a goal or value or viewpoint) tended 
to be composed of men of like characteristics.—H. EF. 
Yuker 

2699. Guetzkow, Harold. Miultiple loyalties: 
theoretical approach to a problem in international 
organization. [’rinceton, N. ].: Center for Research 
on World Political Institutions, Princeton University, 
1955. 62 p. (Publ. No. 4.)—This essay considers 
loyalty, from the standpoint of the social-psychologist, 
under the following headings: as a concept, as an 
attitude, sources of loyalty (as means, ends and con- 
formity), expressions of loyalty (based on percep- 
tions not realities), interrelations among loyalties 
(reinforcements and conflicts), relation of outgroups 
to loyalty, needed empirical research, and implications 
for policy. 117 references.—R. A. Littman. 

2700. Haring, Douglas G. (Comp.) (Swracuse 
U., N.Y.) Personal character and cultural milieu. 
(3d ed.) Syracuse: Syracuse University Press, 1956. 
xi, 834 p. $7.50.—This book is a compilation of 
numerous papers (see 23: 3150). Part 1 presents 
concepts, goals and field techniques of anthropology 
ind the relation of social research to scientific method. 
Part 2 gives data and interpretations on culturally 
fostered patterns of personal character. Extensive 
bibliography. —M. O. IVilson 

2701. Hollander, E. P. (Carnegie Inst. Tech., 
Pittsburgh, Pa.) Popular literature in the under- 
graduate social psychology course. Amer. Psy- 
chologist, 1956, 11, 95-96.—In the social psychology 
course at the Carnegie Institute of Technology, in 
addition to using a standard text plus a book of read- 
and requiring a technical term report and a 


ings, 
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class research project, students are required to read 
three novels (George Orwell’s 1984, Thomas Heg- 
gen’s Mr. Roberts, and Philip Wylie’s The Disappear- 
ance). Four criteria for the selection of these are 
specified. These books provided much opportunity 
for discussing a wide range of social phenomena and 
“. .. helped tie together many aspects of the course 
material.”—S. J. Lachman. 


2702. International Sociological Association. 
An international bibliography of sociology. Bibli- 
ographie internationale de sociologie. Curr. So- 
ctol., 1954-55, 3, 79-277.—Approximately 550 sources 
contributed to 156-page international bibliography of 
sociology.— lV. A. Koppe. 

2703. Kidd, J.S., & Campbell, Donald T. ( North- 
western U., Evanston, Ill.) Conformity to groups 
as a function of group success. /. abnorm. soc. 
Psychol., 1955, 51, 390-393.—“Three person groups 
were given different degrees of success and failure in 
a collaborative group task. Following this, individ- 
uals twice judged the number of flickers of a light, 
receiving a purported average judgment prior to the 
second estimate.” Persons in groups given all suc- 
cesses showed significantly more movement of the 
second judgment in the direction of the purported 
group average than did members of all failure groups 
or persons having no group experience. Persons in 
groups having partial success were intermediate.— 
L. R. Zeitlin. 

2704. Kohn, Melvin L., & Williams, Robin M., 
Jr. Situational patterning in intergroup relations. 
Amer. sociol. Rev., 1956, 21, 164—174.—-Several ways 
in which participants define unpatterned intergroup 
situations are discussed. For example, “When an 
individual is constrained to act but feels that he can- 
not predict the consequences of his own or other par- 
ticipants’ behavior, his response to the situation will 
be to seek cues from other participants’ behavior.” 
And, “When an individual’s experience in a situation 
leads to the reinforcement of particular reference 
groups, or to the internalization of new reference 
groups, his ideas of how he should act in the situa- 
tion will be modified to conform to his modified self- 
conception.”—H. E. Yuker. 

2705. Kracauer, Siegfried, & Berkman, Paul L. 
(Columbia U., New York.) Satellite mentality. 
New York: Frederick A. Praeger, 1956. 194 p. 
$4.00.—300 interviews with escapees from Poland, 
Hungary, and Czechoslovakia (qualitatively ana- 
lyzed) form the basis of this study of the “political 
attitudes and propaganda susceptibilities of non-Com- 
munists” in those countries. This Bureau of Applied 
Social Research report attempts to “give an idea of 
the way in which a variety of these people feel and 
behave” and “to relate [these feelings and behaviors] 
to the general state of affairs in those countries.”— 
J. C. Franklin 

2706. Lanzetta, John T., Wendt, G. R., Lang- 
ham, Peter, & Haefner, Don. The effects of an 
“anxiety-reducing” medication on group behavior 
under threat. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1956, 52, 
103-108.—Three member teams worked on a group 
task under three experimental conditions: a threat 
condition in which Ss received an anxiety reducing 
medication, a threat condition with Ss receiving no 
medication, and a control nonthreat condition. Threat 
was imposed by structuring the sessions as evalua- 
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tive tests whose results would become part of the Ss 
ROTC records. the Bales category system was 
used to obtain behavioral indices and the S’s percep- 
tion of their group and motivational state were ob- 
tained from an adjective check list. The results in- 
dicate that medication produces changes in the emo- 
tional and motivational state of the Ss along three 
dimensions, anxiety, elation, and assertion. ‘‘Medi- 
cated groups may be characterized as having an ac- 
tive, non-aggressive ‘good time’ with no especial con- 
cern for effective performance on the task.”—L. R. 
Zeitlin, 

2707. Lee, Alfred McClung. (rooklyn Coil., N. 
Y.) The clinical study of society. Amer. sociol. 
Rev., 1955, 20, 648-653.—**The clinical study of so- 
ciety is the critical accumulation of sociological wis- 
dom based upon concerned and intimate observation 
and therapeutic manipulation of social groups which 
have problems.” This is a technique upon which 
sociologists have turned their backs, and which “prac- 
tical” men habitually use. There are three ways in 
which sociologists can participate in clinical studies 
of society: (1) through discussions with skilled 
clinicians, (2) through analyzing available clinical 
reports, and (3) through participating directly in 
clinical studies —H. E. Yuker. 

2708. Manis, Melvin. (UU. /llinois, Urbana.) So- 
cial interaction and the self concept. /. abnorm. 
soc. Psychol., 1955, 51, 362-370.—The assumption is 
made that the self concept is not essentially different 
trom other collections of beliefs. “The self descrip 
tions of a group of S’s were compared with others’ 
estimates of them and certain perceptual changes 


were predicted. Predictions were also made regard- 


ing the effects of group cohesion on these hypothesized 


changes. The results were in accord with the 
theories of Cooley and Mead, but offered only partial 
support for the contention that the self concept is no 
different from other beliefs.”-—L. R. Zeitlin. 

2709. Marmor, Judd. (U. Calif., Los Angeles.) 
Some observations on superstition in contem- 
porary life. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1956, 26, 119- 
130.—The psychological and cultural roots of knock- 
ing on wood are explored. It represents an uncon- 
scious effort to receive protection against envy and 
hostility. A related superstition which similarly il- 
lustrates the fear of success and the warding off of 
competitive envy is the custom of abjuring the “evil 
eve.” This specific fear of success seems to make 
its appearance only where differential ownership of 
the sources of subsistence develops within the group. 
(hese superstitions will not diminish merely with 
man’s increased scientific knowledge, since their ex- 
istence depends on unconscious emotional factors.— 
R. £. Perl 

2710. Narain, Raj. (Lucknow U., India.) Two 
decades of studies of leadership traits. Shiksha, 
1955, 8(1), 80-94.—The major publications on the 
subject as listed in the Psychological Abstracts in the 
two decades (1927-1947) have been reviewed with a 
view to find the nature of leadership and its dis- 
tinguished varieties, the empirically discovered char- 
acteristics of leaders in certain fields, methods of 
leadership, selection and training in leadership and 
whether leadership is a sort of a “trait.” The con- 
clusions have been summarized. 52-item_ bibliog- 
ranhy.—-l’. Pareek 
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Authoritarianism 
Disserta- 


2711. Peckham, Ralf Albert. 
and its relationship to group structure. 
tion Abstr., 1956, 16, 493.—Abstract. 

2712. Pettit, Walter W. What is an autono- 
mous group? Autonomous Groups Bull., 1955, 10 
(2), 2-5.—". small groups of persons organized 
by one or more of their number to meet their own 
needs, and in complete charge of their own organiza- 
tion have been called autonomous groups or some- 
times unaffiliated groups. They differ from the large 
number of membership groups in national, state or 
local organizations in which program and sometimes 
organization follow the pattern of the larger group.” 
The Committee on Autonomous Groups seeks to pro- 
mote the organization and continuance of these self- 
directing groups as an important part of the demo- 
cratic pattern and also as a real education in the 
process of leadership. ‘Psychologists have pointed 
out the value to society of such informal training in 
group relations and in leadership development.”—A. 
W. Halpin. 

2713. Pierce, Albert. Empiricism and the so- 
cial sciences. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1956, 21, 135-137. 

A discussion of the nature of Weberian analysis 
concludes that “while subjective factors cannot be 
ignored in sociological analysis, the particular man- 
ner in which they are utilized in Weberian analysis 
disqualifies them as empirical.” However, this type 
of analysis “would appear to be especially suited to 
an historical as opposed to a sociological frame of 
reference and additionally it may well prove to be of 
value as an intermediate or preliminary step in the 
process of empirical formulation.”—H. Yuker. 

2714. Poweli, Reed M. (U. Oklahoma, Norman. ) 
An experimental study of role taking, group status, 
and group formation. Sociol. soc. Res., 1956, 40, 
159-165.—The investigation aims to greater insight 
into the dynamics of formal group relationships. <A 
questionnaire was prepared so as to include socio- 
metric questions. A company of enlisted Naval train 
ees was selected for the experiment.—S. 1/7. Amatora 

2715. Rasey, Marie I. Strength which can be 
developed from within. Werrill-Palmer Ouart., 
1956, 2, 84-88.—Some anecodotal material is pre 
sented to support the position that inner strengths 
are developed not only from successes which can be 
verbalized but also from an understanding of limita 
tions. As fitting preparation for life, the 4 L’s, Liv- 
ing, Learning, Laughing, and Loving, are suggested. 

L. S. Blackman 

2716. Rattner, Leo. Individual psychology and 
democracy. Amer. J. indiv. Psychol., 1955, 11, 167- 
171—A basic element in individual psychology is 
respect for the dignity of the individual. A concomit 
ant aspect is the individual psychologist’s “non-dog 
matic, tolerant approach.” The healthy personality 
develops only in the society which guarantees social 
equality and equal economic opportunity for all mem 
bers.—A. R. Howard. 

2717. Rickers-Ovsiankina, M. A. (Ul. Connecti 
cut, Storrs.) Social accessibility in three age 
groups. Psychol. Rep., 1956, 2, 283-284.—This study 
attempts to throw light upon the Lewinian notion of 
stratification among inner personal regions by meas 
uring a person’s social accessibility in a variety of 
regions. Results for 3 groups, instructed to indicate 
on a questionnaire their willingness to answer each 
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of 25 questions to (1) a stranger, (2) an acquaint- 
ance, and (3) their best friend, showed that: (1) 
Inner personal regions can be viewed as organized 
along a continuous scale of high stability. (2) Ac- 
cessibility increases from freshman to senior level, 
but changes in a few areas from senior to alumni 
level. (3) There is a relationship between accessi- 
bility and inquirer.—C. H. Ammons. 

2718. Sarasohn, Stephen B., & Sarasohn, Vera 
H. Political party patterns in Michigan. Detroit, 
Mich.: Wayne State University Press, 1957. x, 76 p. 
$1.75.—A historical presentation traces the factional 
struggles in Michigan political parties from the be- 
ginning of the 20th century, and outlines the evolu- 
tion of state politics from a one-party system to a 
two-party system. Automobile manufacturers and 
labor have not entered the political area for the 
traditional prizes, but have been more interested in 
controlling the social and economic policy of the 
state 161 references —E. L. Gater. 


2719. Schaffner, Bertram. (Ed.) Group proc- 
esses; transactons of the second conference Octo- 
ber 9, 10, 11 and 12, 1955, Princeton, N. J. New 
York: Josiah Macy, Jr. Foundation, 1956. 255 p. 
$3.50.—The theme of this conference was play, in- 
troduced by a group discussion of definitions and 
frames of reference led by Gregory Bateson, fol- 
lowed by a report of social structure among pen- 
guins by William J. L. Sladen, a paper on neonate- 
mother relationship in goat and man by Helen Blau- 
velt and a presentation of kinesthetic analysis of 
filmed behavior of children by Ray L. Birdwhistell. 
—L. 1. O'Kelly. 

720. Sharpe, Russell Thornley. Differences be- 


ale 


government. 


tween perceived administrative behavior and role- 
norms as factors in leadership evaluation and 


group morale. Dissertation Abstr., 1956, 16, 57.— 
Abstract. 

2721. Shaw, Marvin E., & Gilchrist, J.C. (Johns 
Hopkins U., Baltimore, Md.) Intra-group com- 
munication and leader choice. J. soc. Psychol, 
1956, 43, 133-138.—‘‘Ten groups of five S’s each were 
run in an experiment designed to determine some 
relationships between leader choice and communica- 
tion. The only way the problems could be solved 
was for the members of the group to communicate 
with each other and the only way they could com- 
municate was by means of letters. Upon completion 
of the problem, S’s ranked their fellow members.” 
Results show that “leader rank and number of com- 
munication items initiated are positively related for 
the higher ranks but are only imperfectly related 
when the lower ranks are considered.”—J. C. Frank- 
lin. 

7799 


elec. 


Sherif, Muzafer, & Sherif, Carolyn W. 
(U. Oklahoma, Norman.) An outline of social psy- 
chology. New York: Harper & Bros., 1956. xix, 
792 p. $6.00.—About two-thirds of the material is 
new to this edition (see 22: 4893) and the organiza- 
tion of the whole is divided into 7 major parts: In- 
troduction; Basic facts and principles; Human in- 
teraction and its products—group structure and 
norms; Motives of man; Man and products of his in- 
teraction; Individuals and social change; and, Pres- 
ent-day social psychology. This textbook is inter- 
disciplinary in approach and characterized by special 
emphasis on social perception, interpersonal and inter- 
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group relations, and social attitudes. In each of these 
areas much recent research is cited. Fairly exten- 
sive references are provided with each chapter.—J/. C 
Franklin. 

2723. Stauffer, Ernst. Individuelle und kollek- 
tive Zielsetzung in spontanen Werkgruppen. (In 
dividual and collective aims in spontaneous work 
groups.) Schweiz, Z. Psychol. Anwend., 1956, 15, 
18-33.—Field studies with children and youths, 5-18 
years old, yielded observations on the relations of in- 
dividual aims to the aim set by a common task. When 
subjective inclinations and interests are dominant a 
common will can be formed only with the assistance of 
institutions of the external milieu. Independent social 
organizations can occur when group members identify 
themselves with a leading personality, or by voluntary 
acceptance or partial tasks adapted to the performance 
level of the participants. This can produce a system 
of social scaling. English and French summaries. 
K. F. Muenzinger. 

2724. Suchman, J. Richard. (Cornell U., /thaca, N 
Y.) Social sensitivity in the small task-oriented 
group. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1956, 52, 75-83.— 
An analysis of variance design is used to investigate 
the determinants of accuracy in three five-man groups 
Analysis is also made of the covariance between ac 
curacy and self-favorability, other-favorability, and 
similarity of sentiment structure among the Ss. [he 
results show, that estimation of accuracy is a func 
tion of (1) characteristics of the estimator, (2) char- 
acteristics of the estimatee, (3) the nature of the 
group and situation, and (4) the particular feelings 
being estimated. Persons, pairs of persons, and 
groups whose feelings toward each other are favorabk 
or similar tend to be more accurate in estimating each 
other’s feelings —L. R. Zeitlin. 

2725. Taft, Ronald. Some characteristics of 
good judges of others. Brit. J. Psychol., 1956, 47, 
19-29.—“A group of forty subjects, undergoing a 
‘living-in’ assessment programme, were tested on 
their ability to make accurate analytic judgments 
about their peers. This ability was found to correlate 
positively with certain background variables . . . and 
certain cognitive abilities. The good judges, as op 
posed to the poor ones, tended to be stable, serious 
and socially passive persons, task oriented and so 
cially detached. No relationship was found between 
ability to judge others and artistic ability, ability to 
play roles, sociability, femininity or ability to judge 
self. The findings are explained in terms of a special 
ability, the availability of appropriate judgmental 
frames of reference, and the presence of motivation 
towards making objective social judgments. The 
good judges are typically extraceptive and the poo 
judges intraceptive.” 17 references.—L. E. Thune 

2726. Trapp, E. Philip. (U. Arkansas, Fayette- 
ville.) Leadership and popularity as a function of 
behavioral predictions. /. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 
1955, 51, 452-457.—Two hypotheses regarding leader- 
ship behavior are tested by means of a social predic- 
tion test derived from the Rosenzweig P-F test. The 
leadership hypothesis states that S’s who are ranked 
high in the leadership dimension will be more success- 
ful in estimating the predictions made by each group 
member to a list of test situations than S’s ranked 
low in this dimension. The popularity hypothesis 
states that leaders who are ranked high on the popu- 
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larity dimension will be more successful in estimat- 
ing predictions made on them by group members to 
a list of test situations than leaders who are ranked 
low on this dimension. Both hypotheses were con- 
firmed but the design of the experiment precludes 
generalizations to leaders as a group, claiming only 
that significant findings existed within the group 
studied.—L. R. Zeitlin. 

2727. Turner, Ralph H. Role-taking, role stand- 
point, and reference-group behavior. Amer. J. 
Sociol., 1956, 61, 316-328. 

2728. Wallace, Anthony F. C. Human behavior 
in extreme situations: a study of the literature 
and suggestions for further research. Nat. Acad. 
Sci.-Nat. Res. Coun. Publ., 1956, No. 390, (Disast. 
Stud. No. 1), v, 35 p—The major types of literature 
pertaining to disaster and other extreme situations 
are discussed and their potential usefulness to social 
and behavioral scientists is suggested. Specific weak- 
nesses of the existing literature are pointed out. De- 
siderata of an organized approach to disaster studies 
and limitations of disaster research are suggested. 

2729. Weltfish, Gene. The perspective for funda- 
mental research in anthropology. Phil. Sci., 1956, 
23, 63-73.—In the past, anthropology was predomi- 
nantly a natural science. Recently it has become pre- 
dominantly a social science. The new and old orien- 
tations can be integrated by means of the concept of 
the fundamental task of anthropology as a reconstruc- 
tion of the whole history of mankind. Anthropolo- 
gists can help make scientists in other fields more 
objective by enhancing their awareness of the ethnic 
backgrounds of thought. 17 references.—H. Ruja. 


2730. Wolin, Lee Roy. An analysis of the con- 


tent of interpersonal perception. Dissertation 


Abstr., 1956, 16, 396—397.—Abstract. 

2731. Wolman, Benjamin. (City Coll., New 
York.) Leadership and group dynamics. J. soc. 
Psychol., 1956, 43, 11-25.—‘People perceive each 
other in the two dimensions of power as the ability 
to satisfy needs, and acceptance . . . as the willingness 
to do so.” In an experiment in Instrumental group 
leadership and in which situational factors were em- 
phasized, results indicate that in an Instrumental 
group as measured by a statogram and by observers, 
“leadership is rather a function of power than of ac- 
ceptance.”—J. C. Franklin. 

2732. Young, Kimball. (Northwestern U., Chi- 
cago, Ill.) Social psychology. (3d ed.) New 
York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1956. x, 632 p. 
$5.75.—This third edition (see 18: 3832) is expanded 
and re-written to include research and theoretical ad- 
vances made in the field in the last quarter of a cen- 
tury. In the first section covering social interaction 
the more or less universal foundations, growth, and 
functioning of the social self are examined in the 
light of basic facts on motivation and learning. The 
second section deals with collective behavior and in- 
cludes much from the field of group dynamics. Seven 
chapters are devoted to public opinion, mass com- 
munication, and propaganda and censorship. Five 
chapters deal with the broad area of conflict—R. 
Schaef. 

2733. Zander, Alvin, & Cohen, Arthur R. (U. 
Michigan, Ann Arbor.) Attributed social power 
and group acceptance: A classroom experimental 
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demonstration. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1955, 51, 
490-492.—A classroom demonstration, which _illus- 
trates the reaction of group members to the com- 
munications and behavior they receive from others, 
when the nature and direction of the communications 
are influenced by the amount of power attributed to 
special members, is described.—L. R. Zeitlin. 


(See also abstracts 1960, 2452, 2605, 3860) 
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2734. Bain, Henry M., & Hecock, Donald S. 
Ballot position and voter’s choice. Detroit, Mich.: 
Wayne State University Press, 1957. xiv, 108 p. 
$1.95.—Position effect on both paper ballots and vot- 
ing machines is a result, first, of the use of haphazard 
rules for deciding among alternatives in the absence of 
sufficient information and values; and, second, of im 
perfect skills in making the choice effective under 
difficult conditions. The first position in a vertical 
list is usually preferred when paper ballots are used ; 
with voting machines, the top row is favored in most 
cases. Position effect is greater for those offices 
whose incumbents come least to the attention of the 
public. The magnitude of position effect for individ 
ual candidates is less in their home town than else 
where—E., L. Gaier. 

2735. Barber, Bernard. Structural-functional 
analysis: some problems and misunderstandings. 
Amer. sociol. Rev., 1956, 21, 129-135.—4 questions 
are discussed in detail. (1) Is s-f analysis a sub- 
stantive body of concepts and theories or does it only 
define the nature of the “causal” relationships between 
concepts? (2) What are the responsibilities of s-f 
analysis and of those who criticize it for specifying 
the degree and level of abstraction of their discussion * 
(3) Is s-f analysis inherently static? (4) Is s-f 
analysis inherently “conservative” ?—H. E. Yuker. 

2736. Bates, Alan P., & Cloyd, Jerry S. Toward 
the development of operations for defining group 
norms and member roles. Sociometry, 1956, 19, 26— 
39.—Techniques for the identification of patterns of 
meaning, values, and attitudes are not as well de- 
veloped in social psychology as are techniques for 
describing other aspects of the group. Data are pre 
sented showing “. . . that it is possible to construct 
valid and reliable descriptions of group norms and 
member roles by means of a technique which, in es 
sence, asks subjects to make associations between 
traits of their group’s culture as they perceive it.” 
“. .. these descriptions are dependent upon the judg- 
ment of observers only for the compilation of the trait 
list, and in the case of group norms, for the selection 
of items from that list to appear on the norm question- 
naire.”—H. P. Shelley. 

2737. Bromer, Richard Frank. A comparison of 
three methods of opinion polling. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1956, 16, 171.—Abstract. 

2738. Campbell, Donald T. (Northwestern U., 
Evanston, lll.) An error in some demonstrations 
of the superior social perceptiveness of leaders. 
J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1955, 51, 694-695.—The 
author points out the existence of an “index correla- 
tion” in the work of Greer, et al., and in previous 
studies of Green, and Williams and Leavitt. In these 
studies, the measure of social perception has been 
based upon the very measure of leadership or group 
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adjustment with which it has been correlated, hence 
high positive correlations occur as a statistical arti- 
fact of the means of computing the amount of social 
perception.—L. R. Zeitlin. 

2739. Carter, Roy E., Jr. An experiment in 
value measurement. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1956, 21, 
156-163.—A procedure was developed in which Ameri- 
can, Filipino, and Indian subjects indicated their ap- 
proval or disapproval of certain national goals for a 
mythical new country called “Koloman.” Measure- 
ments of this type supply important information about 
the beliefs and values of the persons taking the test, 
and thus can be very helpful in facilitating cross-cul- 
tural communication. Value differences between the 
3 groups are discussed.—H. E. Yuker 

2740. DeCoster, Sylvain. L’evolution des meth- 
odes en sociologie et en psychologie sociale. (The 
evolution of methods in sociology and social psy- 
chology ) Int. J. soc. Psychiat., 1956, 1(4), 13-25.— 
lhe methods applied at various times to the study 
of social facts and phenomena of social psychology 
are discussed. The author shows how these meth- 
ods have, from the time of LePlay, Booth, and Durk- 
heim down to the present day, been criticized, modi- 
tied, or replaced by newer approaches. 16 references. 

R. M. Frumkin. 

2741. Edwards, Allen L. (U. Washington, Se- 
attle.) Techniques of attitude scale construction. 
New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1957. xiii, 256 
p. $4.00.—This book is intended to assist those who 
wish to develop their own attitudes scales. After in- 
troducing the topic of attitude measurement, the 
method of paired comparisons is discussed together 
with the associated significance tests. In succeeding 
chapters, the methods of equal-appearing intervals, 

_ successive intervals, summated ratings, and scalogram 
unalysis are described. A method for selecting an 
initial set of statements to meet the requirements of 
1 Guttman scale, the scale-discrimination technique, 
and the H- and W-techniques for improving the scala- 
bility of a set of statements are considered in the 
final two chapters. Suggested readings, questions and 
problems are given at the end of each chapter.—R. L 
VcCornae k 

2742. Ellson, D. G. (/ndiana U., Bloomington.) 

A method for technological predictions. In Owast- 
er, H., Information theory in psychology . . (see 

31: 2922), 31-55.—A computer based on the classi- 

A technique 

The 


fication of many variables is described. 
for prediction for multi-class data is described. 
procedure searches for the maximal number of 


matched classifications. The operation of an Em- 
pirical Multi-classificational Matrix Analyzer (EM 
MA) based on the technique is outlined.—/. Pollack. 


2743. Gullahorn, John T. Measuring role con- 
flict. Amer. J. Sociol., 1956, 61, 299-303.—A ques- 
tionnaire was devised which utilized theoretical situa- 
tions calling for decision making of importance to 
union members. Use of the “H-technique” made the 
questionnaire useful in measuring sensitivity to posi- 
tive and negative reference-group pressures and 
simultaneously in detecting and estimating the extent 
of felt role conflict which those answering were not 
able to resolve. The hypothesis that a characteristic 
of such role conflict is an increasing tendency to con- 
sider the dilemma unrealistically becomes tenable.— 


I. S. Fusfeld 
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2744. Haer, John L. (Florida State U., Talla- 
hassee.) A comparative study of the classification 
techniques of Warner and Centers. Amer. sociol. 
Rev., 1955, 20, 689-692.—Warner classifies individ- 
uals on the basis of scores computed for occupation, 
source of income, house type, and dwelling area. 
Centers uses a “subjective” approach in terms of a 
person’s feelings of identification. Comparison of the 
two indicates: (1) They are associated in given cities 
but the degree of association varies directly with the 
size of the city. (2) The pattern of association also 
varies by locality. (3) Between-city disparities be- 
tween the two “seem related to the size and hetero- 
geneity of cities, and to perceptual differences in the 
evaluation of status characteristics in different cities.” 
—H. E. Yuker. 

2745. Kuusela, Ruth. Systematic observation 
methods in the study of small groups. Acta psy- 
chol., 1956, 12, 25-46.—The Bales method of system- 
atic observation is superior to the Carter-Haythorn- 
Meirowitz-Lanzetta method. The Finnish verbal 
material used in the present study produced relative 
frequencies outside the limits determined by Bales. 
Categorizing behavior could be made more accurate 
with a two-dimensional system, instead of the present 
unidimensional one. 17 references.—G. Rubin-Rab- 
son. 

2746. Line, William, & King, Margery R. (U. 
Toronto, Can.) Cross-cultural research. /. educ. 
Sociol., 1956, 29, 281-291.—The authors expressed 
the belief that action-research morally conceived, can 
contribute to the study of man more effectively. They 
suggest respect and examination of all modes of ob- 
servation and deplore lip-service to techniques, unless 
the latter are warranted in a universal human con- 
text. He analyzes: (1) some problems of method; 
(2) some problems of technique; and (3) some prob- 
lems of objectives—S. M. Amatora. 

2747. Maccoby, Eleanor E. Pitfalls in the analy- 
sis of panel data: a research note on some tech- 
nical aspects of voting. Amer. /. Sociol., 1956, 61, 
359-362. 

2748. McGinnies, Elliott. (U’. Maryland, College 
ark.) A method for matching anonymous ques- 
tionnaire data with group discussion material. J. 
abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1956, 52, 139-140.—By the use 
of tape recorded discussion periods and coded seats, 
participants in discussions can be identified with re- 
gard to their seat number, if a record is kept of the 
order in which each seat holder speaks. If, previous 
to the discussion, anonymous questionnaires are given 
out and are left on the seats when participants leave 
the room, a match can be made between discussion 
comments and questionnaire.—L. R. Zeitlin. 


2749. Messick, Samuel J. (U. /llinois, Urbana.) 
The perception of social attitudes. /. abnorm. soc. 
Psychol., 1956, 53, 57-66.—The purpose of this study 
was to determine whether a set of perceived attitude 
relationships could be adequately represented in di- 
mensional terms and to discover the number and 
nature of the relevant dimensions. Seven statements 
were selected from each of the three Thurstone scales 
on attitude toward war, capital punishment, and the 
treatment of criminals. The statements were then 
presented to 40 students at a theological seminary, 
and to 82 male Air Force officer candidates. The 
procedure required the Ss to arrange all possible pairs 
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of a set of attitude statements on a distance continuum 
according to the degree of similarity of the members 
of each pair. ‘The multidimensional attitude struc- 
tures perceived by the two diverse groups were essen- 
tially identical, the relationships among the statements 
of the three attitudes being adequately represented in 
terms of two oblique dimensions, a war dimension 
and a punishment dimension.” 18 references.—L. R. 
Zeitlin 

2750. Morris, Charles, & Jones, Lyle V. (U. 
Chicago, Ill.) Value scales and dimensions. J. 
abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1955, 51, 523-535.—The tech- 
niques of psychometric scaling analysis and factor 
analysis are applied here to the problem of measuring 
human values. With respect to the “Ways to Live” 
document, which aims to embody basic human values, 
the main results of the analysis are: (1) The ratings 
of the 13 ways are scalable, the scales obtained for 
the tive groups being similar enough to justify the 
formation of a common scale on which quantitative 
comparisons can be made within and across the cul- 
tures. (2) Evidence for the existence of a value 
structure holding across cultures is given in the 
similarity of the results of the Indian and the United 
States orthogonal factor solutions. To the extent that 
the result obtained in these two cultures holds for 
other cultures, it appears possible to compare quanti- 
tatively the valne patterns of different cultures in 
terms of common value dimensions.—L. FR. Zeitlin. 

2751. Perlmutter, Howard V. (Mass. Inst. Tech., 
Cambridge.) Correlates of two types of xeno- 
philic orientation. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1956, 52, 
130-135.—“A sample of 422 college students at Boston 


University responded to scales measuring tendencies 
toward xenophilia, authoritarianism, hostility toward 
typical Americans, willingness to stereotype, and in- 
terest in travelling abroad. . . . High scorers on the 
Xenophile Scale can be distinguished from low 


scorers on the above dimensions. High xenophiles 
seem to be more willing to stereotype, express hos- 
tility toward typical Americans, and express a 
stronger desire to travel than low xenophiles. Pre- 
dictions were made concerning two varieties of high 
xenophiles, high scorers and low scorers on the Cali- 
fornia F scale. It was found that the low authori- 
tarians were more attracted to things foreign than the 
highs along several dimensions. Furthermore among 
low scorers on the Xenophile scale, clear distinctions 
were found among the high and low F scale scorers. 
rhe highs were more willing to stereotype than were 
the lows.”—L. R. Zeitlin. 

2752. Restle, Frank. Committee problem-solv- 
ing techniques at the National War College. Geo 
Washington Univ., HumRRO Tech. Rep., 1954, No. 
10, x, 49 p.—Participant observation, a questionnaire, 
and interviews served to assess present committee 
problem-solving techniques at the War College. Five 
applications of findings are suggested. Appendices 
describe the War College, the questionnaire, and “ef- 
ficient use of committees.”——-R. Tyson. 

2753. Sharp, Harry. (U. Michigan, Ann Arbor.) 
The mail questionnaire as a supplement to the per- 
sonal interview. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1955, 20, 718.— 
When respondents were unable to give an interviewer 
complete information, copies of the questionnaire with 
instructions for its completion were left to be mailed 
in. 40% of the questionnaires were returned, thus 
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eliminating the necessity for call-backs in these cases. 
—H. E. Yuker. 

2754. Slocum, W. L., Empey, L. T., & Swanson, 
H. S. Increasing response to questionnaires and 
structured interviews. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1956, 21, 
221-225.—“‘The experiences described in this note 
lead us to believe that efforts to establish an image 
of the social utility of a survey and to emphasize the 
special role of each respondent in realizing its goal 
will maximize response. In order to utilize these 
principles, however, it seems necessary to improvise 
and design approaches to fit specific situations.”— 
H,. E. Yuker. 

2755. Stanton, Howard R. (U. Puerto Rico, Rio 
Piedras.), & Litwak, Eugene. Toward the de- 
velopment of a short form test of interpersonal 
competence. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1955, 20, 668-674. 

-An examination of “whether interpersonal com- 
petence exhibited in role playing is representative or 
typical of the subject’s interpersonal competence in 
‘real’ life.” Two procedures were used to test the 
representativeness of the role playing behavior. (1) 
Comparing a description of the role playing behavior 
with a description of the ‘real life’ behavior by some- 
one who knows the subject well. (2) Seeing whether 
a blind analysis of the role playing behavior would 
accurately predict outside behavior of the subject 
“Our findings indicated that autonomy role playing 
tests were highly representative of ‘real life’ autonomy 
behavior, correlating .82 with the best outside cri 
terion.” —H. E. Yuker. 

2756. Stember, Charles Herbert. 
field procedures on public opinion data. 
tion Abstr., 1956, 16, 590-591.—Abstract. 

2757. Sundberg, Norman D., & Bachelis, War- 
ren D. (U. Oregon, Eugene.) The fakability of 
two measures of prejudice: The California F 
Scale and Gough’s Pr Scale. /. abnorm. soc. Psy 
chol., 1956, 52, 140--142.—*Fifity-two elementary psy- 
chology students, who did not belong to minority 
groups and who were naive to the tests, were given 
the California F (authoritarian) scale and Gough’s 
Pr (prejudice) scale. First they took the scales with 
the regular instructions. ‘They repeated them, once 
faking prejudiced attitudes, and again faking un 
prejudiced attitudes. The Ss were clearly able to 
fake the prejudiced approach. However, they were 
able to change their scores significantly toward the 
unprejudiced direction only on the Pr scale... . It 
appears particularly easy to fake prejudice if the per 
son is so inclined.” —L. FR. Zeitlin. 

2758. Toby, Jackson. (Rutgers U., New Bruns 
wick, N. J.) Undermining the student’s faith in 
the validity of personal experience. Amer. sociol 
Rev., 1955, 20, 717-718.—To indicate to a class the 
inadequacy of personal experience, ask them if they 
have ever noticed in waiting for a bus that there are 
always more buses going by in the wrong than in the 
right direction. You actually see more buses going 
in the wrong direction since you will take the first 
bus going in the right direction. Only by standing 
there for hours and counting the buses in both direc- 
can scientific evidence be obtained.—H. E. 


The effect of 


Disserta- 


tions 
Yuker. 
2759. Weiss, Robert S. Processes of organiza- 
tion. Ann Arbor, Mich.: Survey Research Center, 
Institute for Social Research, University of Micti- 
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gan, 1956. ix, 117 p. (Publ. No. 17.)—An explora- 
tion of the way in which one organization (Federal 
Bureau of Government Research) meets its problems 
of the processes of organization is reported. ‘The or- 
ganization and its functions are explained followed by 
the major discussions on allocation, adaptation, co- 
ordination, and structure. An interview, a check 
list, and a sociometric pattern were used. Due to the 
methods it is believed that the results can be applied 
to organizations in general, in addition to the spe- 
cific organization studied. Appendices include data 


tables, interview questions, and methodology and pro- 
cedures for analysis of sociometric data. 34 


refer- 


ences C. G&G. Browne 


2700. Weiss, Robert S., & Jacobson, Eugene. 
(U. Michigan, Ann Arbor.) A method for the 
analysis of the structure of complex organizations. 
Amer. sociol. Rev., 1955, 20, 661-668.—"This paper 
proposes both a set of structural concepts and a 
methodology, which together state a practical ap- 
proach to the sociometric analysis of complex struc- 
tures This methodology has proved useful in 
furnishing an accurate description of the structure of 
a complex organization and in allowing us to in- 
vestigate the effects on individuals of their position 
in the structure and the relationship between the goals 
of parts of the organization and their structure.”— 
H. E. Yuker. 

2761. Willems, F. E. Sociometrische techniken. 
(Sociometric techniques.) Tijdschr. v. Studie- en 
Beroepsoriént., 1954, 1, 62-79.—Sociometric tech- 
niques can justifiably be used in vocational guidance 
and academic psychology. They can help in the de 
tection and diagnosis of difficulties, and in the im- 
provement of the life of groups. French summary. 

R. Piret. 

2762. Williams, Robert J., & Wright, Charles R. 
(Columbia U., New York.) Opinion organization 
in a heterogeneous population. /. abnorm. soc. 
Psychol., 1955, 51, 559-564.—The intercorrelations 
among the responses of 1,029 persons to 25 items 
from the 1948 Elmira Voting Study questionnaires 
were analyzed by Thurstone’s group centroid method. 
(he analysis was repeated in three segments of the 
population that were contrasted on the basis of formal 
education. Two factors or attitudes, together, ac- 
counted for 23% of the variance for the 25 items. 
These were a factor associated with the expression of 
hostile attitudes toward outgroups and expectations 
of war and depression; and a factor associated with 
the identification with a political party or social class. 
These factors appear most clearly delineated in that 
segment of the population which has had some col- 
lege education.—L. R. Zeitlin. 

2763. Winch, Robert F., & More, Douglas M. 
Quantitative analysis of qualitative data in the 
assessment of motivation: reliability, congruence, 
and validity. Amer. J. Sociol., 1956, 61, 445-452.— 
“Once a problem [complementary need theory of 
mate selection| has been conceptualized in the cate- 
gories of depth psychology, this paper presents pro- 
cedures for deriving scores on the basis of which 
quantitative tests of hypotheses become possible.” 
Using ratings on a number of dimensions on case 
history data, TAT, and a need interview, median 
interrater reliabilities ranged around .7. These same 
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ratings correlated with final conference ratings in the 
same general range as the reliabilities —H. P. Shelley. 

2764. Winthrop, Henry. (Hollins Coll., Va.) 
The quantification of some aspects of social psy- 
chology. J. soc. Psychol., 1956, 43, 157-165.—A 
“taxonomy ... of 18 basic structures of diffusion” 
is put forth by which “the spread of some given type 
of behavior can be reflected by means of some mathe- 
matical model.” The “practical uses to which models 
in diffusion theory may be put” include “how far and 
how rapidly propaganda may be disseminated among 
populations of a particular description, an organiza 
tion and classification of the factors underlying com 
munication, rumor and spread of information, ap- 
plications in the study of the genesis and growth of 
consumer preferences ... , and the development of 
a mathematical social psychology of acculturation.’”’— 
J.C. Franklin. 


(See also abstracts 2853, 2917) 


Cuttures & CULTURAL RELATIONS 


2765. Balandier, G. Conséquences sociales du 
progrés technique dans les pays sous-développés. 
(Social implications of technical advance in under- 
developed countries.) Curr. Sociol., 1954-55, 3, 5-40 

“Underdeveloped countries must . . . be defined not 
only by reference to their domestic characteristics but 
also by reference to the type of relations maintained 
with other countries.” It becomes necessary to detine 
relations among technical progress, level of produc- 
tion, and optimum population. Population shifts due 
to industrialization create legal and political prob- 
lems. Frequently, the population adjusts slowly to 
industrial work tempo and depersonalization leading 
to a reactionary nationalism designed to return to an 
idealized past. 276-item annotated bibliography. 
English summary, p. 41-46.—IV. A. Koppe. 

2766. Boggs, Stephen T. An interactional study 
of Ojibwa socialization. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1956, 
21, 191-198.—“Far reaching changes in the culture 
patterns of the Ojibwa families studied correlate with 
changes in the personality functioning of children in 
interaction with their parents. Certain patterns of 
interaction on the part of children become relatively 
less frequent in more-acculturated families. These 
patterns—(1) to be influenced when not influencing 
another and (2) not to be influenced when influencing 
another—may have been typical of historic Ojibwa 
and appear to be typical of a larger proportion of 
present-day children in the least-acculturated families 
studied.”—H. E. Yuker. 


2767. Carlson, Earl R. (U. Michigan, Ann Ar- 
bor.) Attitude change through modification of 
attitude structure. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1956, 
52, 256-261.—183 experimental Ss were tested re- 
garding their attitudes toward allowing Negroes to 
move into white neighborhoods, toward 25 values in 
terms of expected satisfaction from each, and toward 
the 25 values in terms of “allowing Negroes to move 
into white neighborhoods” would lead to or block 
attainment of the values both before and after a 
change procedure designed to increase the S’s aware- 
ness that nonsegregation would lead to the attainment 
of four important values. The experimental pro- 
cedure changed perceptions and attitudes toward 
Negro housing segregation in S’s with moderate 
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initial attitude on the issue. Little attitude change 
was produced in extremely prejudiced and extremely 
nonprejudiced S’s—L. R. Zeitlin. 

2768. Catapusan, Benicio T., & Diez-Catapusan, 
Flora E. Displaced migrant families in rural 
Philippines. Sociol. soc. Res. 1956, 40, 186-189.— 
Attention is centered on displaced rural families which 
have moved to other rural areas. The interview 
method was used to obtain data from these rural 
families regarding the problems resulting from the 
necessity of migrating. The shift from local folk- 
ways and mores to those of strangers is generally fol- 
lowed by frequent maladjustment in the newly adopted 
community until the situation stabilizes itself—S. M. 
Amatora. 

2769. Field, Mark G. (Harvard U., Cambridge, 
Mass.) Former Soviet citizens’ attitudes toward 
the Soviet, the German, and the American medical 
systems. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1955, 20, 674-679.— 
Responses of 1,650 refugees to a medical question- 
naire indicated that in Germany the respondents pre- 
ferred the German system of medical care whereas in 
the United States they preferred the Soviet system. 
This is explained in terms of their expectations and 
the fact that they strongly preferred a system of 
state-financed medical care to a “private” system. 
“These finds also provide some assurance that, as 
a source of information the Displaced Persons are 
not consistently and blindly anti-Soviet, nor always 
trying to flatter the Americans by telling them what 
they think would please them.”—H. E. Yuker. 

2770. Fishman, Joshua A. An examination of 
the process and function of social stereotyping. 
J. soc. Psychol., 1956, 43, 27-64.—A summary of the 
stereotyping literature which explores stereotypes as 
“inferior judgmental processes, group relatedness phe- 
nomena, information contrary to fact, and as atti- 
tudinal rigidity.” Stereotyping is further related to 
“language and communication theory” and “folklore.” 
The assignment of stereotypes to particular groups is 
discussed and suggestions as to how “programs of 
action designed to change stereotypic behavior by 
channeling it along more desirable lines might pro- 
ceed.” 95 references.—J. C. Franklin. 

2771. Frazier, E. Franklin. (Howard U., Wash- 
ington, D. C.) The Negro in the United States. 
(Rev. ed.) New York: Macmillan, 1957. xxxiii, 
769 p. $6.40.—This revision (see 23: 4748) while 
containing the same number of chapters and general 
outline as before emphasizes the integration of the 
Negro into American society. Tables and diagrams 
have been revised and a new diagram added in order 
to show the relative increase in the Negro and white 
population, the continued decline in the area and 
Negro population of the Black Belt, and the urbani- 
zation of the white and Negro population during the 
first half of the twentieth century. Race relations in 
the border cities and data on changes in Harlem have 
been revised and added. Special attention is given to 
the problem of education and the impact of the Su- 
preme Court. 46-page bibliography.—C. K. Bishop. 

2772. Ginzberg, Eli. The Negro potential. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1956. xvi, 
144 p. $3.00.—This book considers the untapped 
potentialities of the Negro and how they can best be 
utilized. 6 chapters deal with the challenge of the 
Negro, his expanding economic opportunities, the 
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crucial problem of educational preparation, his suc 
cess in the Army, the problem of better preparation 
for work, and finally lessons for manpower policy in 
regards to more efficient use of the Negro—C. K 
Bishop. 

2773. Glanz, Rudolf. The “Bayer” and the “Pol- 
lack” in America. Jewish soc. Stud., 1955, 17, 27- 
42.—Differences in attitudes between two immigrant 
Jewish sub-groups,—the Bavarian and the Polish,— 
are related to differences in their backgrounds in the 
countries of their origin. These attitudes in turn 
made for significant differences in the patterns of 
Jewish communal, family, and personal life which the 
two groups developed in America.—S. Glasner. 

2774. Goitein, Shelomo Dov. (Hebrew U’., Jeru- 
salem, Israel.) Portrait of a Yemenite weavers’ 
village. Jewish soc. Stud., 1955, 17, 3-26—*"This 
preliminary report is based on research initiated in 
... 1952, at a Yemenite village community in Israel. 
. . . [This] is a thoroughly Oriental community, 
which, . . . suddenly found itself in contact with and 
intimately affected by a thoroughly Western society 
... The data consisted of: documentary evidence ; 
clothes, books, utensils and other things brought from 
Yemen; direct observation of traditional customs and 
habits which continue to be practiced; oral literary 
traditions ; and answers to a systematic questionnaire 
of 320 items. The author then reports his findings 
under the headings: origin and composition of the 
population; geographical and social setting; crafts 
and agriculture; legal position and relation to en 
vironments; the family; cultural life— S. Glasner. 

2775. Goldberg, Albert L. (Wayne U., Detroit, 
Mich.) The effects of two types of sound motion 


pictures on the attitudes of adults toward minori- 
ties. J. educ. Sociol., 1956, 29, 386-391.—This report 
deals with attitudes, and feelings toward minority 


groups. The population consisted of 322 from vari- 
ous groups. The “E” scale of the California studies 
was used to measure subject responses relative to in 
group and out-group feeling —S. M. Amatora. 

2776. Grossack, Martin M. (U. Hawaii, Hono- 
lulu.) Group belongingness among Negroes. /. 
soc. Psychol., 1956, 43, 167-180.—On a personal level 
non-defensive group pride, ethnocentric group pride. 
ambivalence, defensive reactions, and hostile reactions 
towards own (minority) group are behaviors which 
must temper the roles of social caste, class, and 
demographic factors in order to extend understand- 
ing of minority role behavior and minority per- 
sonality structure.—J/. C. Franklin. 

2777. Honigmann, John J. (U. North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill.) Culture and the courts: a new field 
for applied anthropology. Soc. Probl., 1956, 3, 154—- 
160.—Changes in Euro-American legal procedures 
are warranted by our increasing knowledge about the 
cultural dynamics of human behavior. The client 
must be seen as a whole person who has been shaped 
by the groups to which he belongs. The courts must 
look to the social sciences for greater understanding 
of human beings in society. 19 references —R. M 
Frumkin, 

2778. Hyman, Herbert H., & Sheatsley, Paul B. 
Attitudes toward desegregation. Sci. Amer., 1956, 
195(6), 35-39.—Summarizes the findings of studies 
undertaken by the National Opinion Research Center 
of the University of Chicago to measure not only 
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present attitudes toward the Negro but also how the 
attitudes have changed since 1942.—A. J. Sprow. 
2779. Kessing, Felix M., & Kessing, Marie M. 
Elite communication in Samoa; a study of leader- 
ship. Stanford, Calif.: Stanford University Press, 
1956, vii, 318 p. $4.75.—This is a study of Samoan 
leadership. The method is that of social anthropol- 
ogy. The roles are those of consultation, delibera- 
tion, negotiation, public-opinion formation, and de- 
cision-making. The “international” aspects of the 
self-concepts of the Samoan elite are discussed with 
Western elite behavior and also with 
Western mass communication 


reterences to 
Samoan reactions to 
media.—H. Angelino 

2780. Kluckhohn, Clyde. (Harvard U., Cam- 
bridge, Mass.) Some Navaho value terms in be- 
havioral context. language, 1956, 32, 140-145.— 
The lexical usage of terms for “good,” “in good 
“nice,” and other terms commonly used in 
wdinary conversation illumines Navaho conceptions 
of value.—J. B. Carroll. 

2781. Koontz, Miriam E. A comparison of false 
non-authoritarians in two ethnic groups. Disserta- 
tion Abstr., 1956, 16, 171-172.—Abstract. 

2782. Lee, Dorothy. (Merrill-Palmer Sch., De- 
troit, Mich.) The consistency of culture. Chil- 
dren, 1956, 3, 110-113.—Child rearing goes beyond 
the mother’s range of influence, and growth draws on 
more than child rearing practices. The author shows 


order,” 


i common theme in child rearing practices of various 


variations in culture, some 
things common to all these, and the transactional 
process in the familial pattern —S. M. Amatora. 

2783. Lefkowitz, Monroe; Blake, Robert R., & 
Mouton, Jane Srygley. (U.7exas, Austin.) Status 
factors in pedestrian violation of traffic signals. 
/, abnorm, soc. Psychol., 1955, 51, 704-706.—* Pedes- 
rians violated the prohibition of an automatic traffic 
signal more often in the presence of an experimenter’s 
model who violated the prohibition than when the 
latter conformed or was absent. Signiticantly more 
violations occurred among pedestrians when the non- 
conforming model was dressed to represent high social 
status than when his attire suggested lower status.” 

L. R. Zeitlin. 

2784. Levy, Reuben. 


cultures, a number of 


The social structure of 
Islam. Cambridge, Eng.: University Press, 1957. 
viii, 536 p. $5.50.—This is a new edition of “The 
sociology of Islam” revised in the light of additional 

iterials and events. It treats of social gradation, 
tatus of women and children, law, morality, secular 
law, government, military organization and cosmology 
in the variety of countries predominantly Islamic in 
faith—L. M. Hanks, Jr 

2785. Lewin, Bruno. Der Einfluss magischer 
und religiéser Vorstellungen auf die Pathoplastik 
reaktiver und endogener geistiger Stérungen in 
Agypten. (The influence of magical and religious 
ideas on the expression of reactive and endogenous 
mental disturbances in Egypt.) 2. Psychother. med. 
Psychol., 1956, 6, 60-75.—The Egyptian folk live in 
i world of jinni and other spirits characteristic of 
popular Mohammedanism. Since most mental dis- 
orders are attributed to the workings of evil spirts, 
umulets and charms are used for protection, along 
with various rites of exorcism. A magic “zar dance” 
employed by women is described. 11 cases are pre- 
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sented to show how these culturally common beliefs 
complicate the diagnosis of psychopathology. 28 ref- 
erences.—E. W. Eng. 

2786. Marchionne, A. M., & Marcuse, F. L. 
(State Coll. Washington, Pullman.) Sensitization 
and prejudice. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1955, 51, 
637-640.—Slides were shown to two groups of Ss, 
selected previously for high and low ethnocentrism. 
Half of the Ss in each group were shown a critical 
slide picturing a Negro attacking a white man with 
a knife, the other half were shown a similar slide pic- 
turing a white man attacking a Negro with a knife. 
Recall measures of picture content were then taken. 
An analysis of the results revealed that the superior 
recall of the critical pictures attributed to those high 
in prejudice, when congruous material is presented, 
was attributed to sensitization —L. R. Zeitlin. 

2787. Prakasha, Shri Veda. A socio-educational 
study of rural life in Rajasthan. /. Educ. & Psy- 
chol., Baroda, 1956, 13, 183-—200.—4 villages in the 
south-east of the new State of Rajasthan were sur- 
veyed to obtain “some idea regarding the rural con 
ditions of the State, so that the social education pro- 
grams of the Education Department of the State Gov 
ernment could be . . . made more adequate to the real 
needs of her people.” The questionnaire consisted of 
items on general information, education, health and 
hygiene, agriculture and rural reconstruction.—D. 
Lebo 

2788. Ray, P. C. The tensional feelings among 
the Abors and Gallongs as indicated by the Ror- 
schach technique. /ndian J. Psychol., 1955, 30, 95- 
103.—\he Abors and Gallongs are moderately primi- 
tive people, living in the jungle but having schools 
Rorschach tests were given to 64 school children from 
these groups. The results of the test, viewed in the 
light of life histories, show that these people are 
happy and extratensive. They have anxieties, how 
ever, which they attempt to deal with by projecting 
them on external objects and problems. In some 
groups there are signs of compulsiveness, which finds 
outlet in certain religious practices.—H. Wunderlich. 

2789. Rey, André. Sikum mehkarim biladim 
mitsfon Afrika. (Résumé of studies concerning chil- 
dren from North Africa in Israel.) Ofakim, 1955, 9, 
376-379 ; 382.—The study began in 1952 in Morocco, 
and comprised about 2,000 children 12-16 years old. 
[heir motor capacity and drawings are like those of 
7-9 vears in Western communities; the mechanic 
memory is good, the logical one is not satisfactory ; 
intelligence and ability of problem-solving are under- 
developed. The causes are to be searched not only 
in lack of normal schooling, but also in a negative 
attitude towards testing. The emotional life (ob- 
served and examined by Rorschach) shows scarcity of 
nuances, anxiety and lack of safety feeling, fears of 
fathers, instable humors, specific social psychology, 
impulsivity and aggression vs. apathy and inclination 
to depression. The causes are: strongly patriarchal 
family and sudden and radical change of surround- 
ings. There is a great probability that the new con- 
ditions in Israel may change their emotional behavior. 
Ways of treatment, and educational and didactic sug 
gestions are given.—H. Ormian. 

2790. Roberts, Alan H., & Rokeach, Milton. 
Anomie, authoritarianism, and prejudice: a repli- 
cation. Amer. J. Sociol., 1956, 61, 355-358. 
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2791. Réheim, Géza. The individual, the group, 
and mankind. Psychoanal. Quart., 1956, 25, 1-10.— 
4 primitive societies are discussed to illustrate the 
principle that culture is determined by the psycho- 
sexual experiences the individual has in infancy. The 
genesis of certain strange customs is traced by ex- 
amining the habits of rearing children among the 
people concerned. The concept of the foetalization of 
mankind—the prolongation of infancy—is proposed as 
the key to the understanding of human nature.—L. N. 
Solomon. 

2792. Sayres, William C. (Yale U., New Haven, 
Conn.) Ritual drinking, ethnic status and ine- 
briety in rural Colombia. Quart. J. Stud. Alcohol, 
1956, 17, 53-62.—3 culturally similar communities 
are compared in which different patterns of use of 
alcohol can be detailed. The Horton hypothesis about 
strength of drinking varying with level of anxiety in 
the society is corroborated.—W. L. Wilkins. 

2793. Seeman, Melvin. (Ojiio St. U., Columbus.) 
Intellectual perspective and adjustment to mi- 
nority status. Soc. Probl., 1956, 3, 142-153.—The 
thesis advanced is that marginal status provides the 
opportunity for the development of perspective and 
creativity in the realm of ideas, and that the realiza- 
tion of this opportunity depends upon the individ- 
ual’s adjustment to marginality. In an experimental 
study using minority group (Jewish) subjects it was 
found that a significant inverse association exists be- 
tween minority maladjustment and intellectual per- 
spective. Inauthenticity, i.e., over-reaction to the 
occupancy of a status (a minority group status in 
this case), also was found to be associated with high 
The study sug- 


maladjustment and low perspective. 
gests that there is a strong relationship between so 
cial position and creativity in intellectual work.— 
R. M. Frumkin 

2794. Smith, Carol Cordes. 


(New York Publ. 
Schs.) The San Blas sans juvenile delinquency. 
J. educ. Sociol., 1956, 29, 259-263.—The article de- 
scribes the author’s visit to the San Blas Indians and 
her discussion of the absence of delinquency on the 
island. She concludes that the mores of the tribe 
offered sufficient control to preserve their ritual cus 
toms. Each evening the chief and the male members 
of the tribe meet for discussing community affairs 
and for weighing violations of rule. There is no 
postponement, no appeal; justice is dealt out at once. 
—S. M. Amatora. 

2795. Snyder, Charles R. (Yale U., New Haven, 
Conn.) Studies of drinking in Jewish culture. IV. 
Culture and sobriety. A study of drinking pat- 
terns and sociocultural factors related to sobriety 
among Jews. Quart. J. Stud. Alcohol, 1956, 17, 124— 
143.—Signs of alcoholism, such as prodromal phase or 
blackouts, show some differences depending on in- 
tensity of religious belief and identification with the 
religious group. Exposure is not the crucial factor, 
nor physiological or psychological factors, but social 
and cultural phenomena appear to be essential for 
the emergence of pathological drinking —W. L. 
Wilkins 

2796. Stagner, Ross, & Congdon, Clyde S. (U. 
Illinois, Urbana.) Another failure to demonstrate 
displacement of aggression. J. abnorm. soc. Psy- 
chol., 1955, 51, 695-696.—“Some subjects were al- 
lowed to succeed and others were arbitrarily failed 
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on certain performance tests. Pretest, posttest, and 
change scores for attitudes towards minority groups 
failed to show any significant differences between the 
experimental groups. The findings are interpreted 
as casting doubt on the scapegoat hypothesis of 
prejudice.”—L. R. Zeitlin. 

2797. Tenenbaum, Joseph. The Einsatzgruppen. 
Jewish soc. Stud., 1955, 17, 43-64.—Although pri- 
marily an historical report on the activities of the 
Nazi Special Task Forces, this article contains one 
section of special psychological interest: that on the 
attitudes of these killers and of their victims. Three 
fundamental heroic reactions characterized the Jew- 
ish victims: active resistance and sabotage; defiance 
in the face of death; heroic silence and contempt. 
Likewise, three different reactions may be discerned 
on the part of the murderers: unscrupulous blood 
thirst; disgust, manifested in grumbling, drinking, 
suicide, headaches, etc.; active protest.—S. Glasner 

2798. Vinacke, W. Edgar. (U. Hawaii, Hono- 
lulu.) Explorations in the dynamic processes of 
stereotyping. J. soc. Psychol., 1956, 43, 105-132.— 
rhe data analyzed in this study “consisted of the 
terms assigned by each sex of seven national-racial 
groups, of which six were the characterizing groups 
thus throwing light on the ‘two-way’ 
aspects of stereotyping.” Results are discussed in 
terms oi intensity, intensity versus direction, uni- 
formity, uniformity versus direction, uniformity ver- 
sus intensity, characterization, familiarity, and trait 
values.—J. C. Franklin. 

2799. von Hentig, Hans. (l’. Bonn, Germany.) 
Der Desperado; ein Beitrag zur Psychologie des 
Regressiven Menschen. (lhe desperado; a con- 
tribution to the psychology of regressive man.) Ber- 
lin: Springer-Verlag, 1956. vii, 236 p. DM 19.80. 
—Based on 15 years of study in the United States, 
the author represents a documented social-psycho 
logical report on the life and times of the ‘‘desperado,” 
cowboys and outlaws, in the American “Wild West” 
of 100 years ago. He reviews historical data, de 
scribes specific “types,” and offers the thesis that the 
unique circumstances operating in the development of 
a new country produce “regressive” behavior in hu 
man affairs.—H. P. David. 

2800. Whartman, Eliezer. Attitudes of Ameri- 
can Rabbis on Zionism and Israel. J/ewish soc. 
Stud., 1955, 17, 121-132-—A 30-item questionnaire 
was sent to a random list of 300 rabbis, of whom 108 
responded. Sharp divisions of opinion were mani- 
fested, particularly as between Orthodox (18) rabbis 
on the one hand and Conservative (46) and Reform 
(44) rabbis on the other hand. (Juestions divided 
themselves among four categories: inter-relationships 
between the Jews of America and those of Israel; the 
Israeli scene; the American scene; personal attitudes 
towards settling in Israel, etc.—S. Glasner. 


(See also abstracts 2227, 2354, 2491, 2623, 2746, 2831, 
2908, 2927, 3083, 3418, 3618, 3690, 3707, 3709) 


themselves . . 
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2801. Ackerman, Nathan W., & Behrens, Mar- 
jorie L. A study of family diagnosis. Amer. J. 
Orthopsychiat., 1956, 26, 66-78.—The quality of a 
person’s emotional integration into his family group 
may intensify or mitigate the negative expressions of 
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his personality. The present study is a systematic 
research into the psychosocial diagnosis of the family 
group, family interaction, reciprocal family roles, 
and the relation of individual personality to family 
role. 40 families were carefully studied in the area 
of marital interaction and psychosocial family type. 
it was found that increased insight and more realistic 
treatment goals can be set by assessing the child both 
as an integral part and an expression of his family 
group.—R. E. Perl. 

2802. Anderson, Theodore R. Intermetropoli- 
tan migration: a correlation analysis. Amer. J. 
Seciol., 1956, 61, 459-462.—"Variations in the rates 
of in-migration, out-migration, net migration, and 
total migratory activity between metropolises in the 
northeastern and north-central regions of the United 
States between 1935 and 1940 may be substantially ex- 
plained by four independent measures derived from 
two theories of migration. The independent meas- 
ures were (1) the percentage of unemployed in the 
labor force, (2) the mean rent, (3) the population 
size, and (4) the location of the metropolis. Net 
migration can be explained purely in terms of the 
push-pull theory, while each of the other rates is ex- 
plained by a combination of the push-pull and size- 
distance theories.”—H. P. Shelley. 

2803. Bauer, Raymond A., Inkeles, Alex, & 
Kluckhohn, Clyde. How the Soviet system works: 
cultural, psychological and social themes. USAF 
Hum. Resour. Res. Inst. Tech. Res. Rep., 1956, No. 
38, xiv, 274 p.—A special Air Force binding of a 
volume that 1s available from Harvard University 
Press (see 31: 876). 

2804. Blackwell, Gordon W. (U. North Caro- 
lina, Chapel Hill.) Impact of new social patterns 
upon education. Teach. Coll. Rec., 1956, 57, 392- 
399.—Demographic changes, net upward mobility and 
other changes in social stratification; inconsistency, 
ferment and signs of disintegration in American value 
systems; changing roles played by various institu- 
tions of the community and competition among them, 
pressures to conform, tend to make social adjustment 
of the individual difficult. “If individuals, in the 
course of their personality development, frequently 
find themselves on shifting sand, this is of consider- 
able concern to education.”—H. K. Moore. 

2805. Blum, Richard H. Social perception and 
peace research. Bull. Res. Exch. Prev. War, 1956, 
4, 73-84.—The study of perceptual processes is pro- 
posed as one possible focus for research on interna- 
tional conflict. Six general areas of research in 
which one of the variables involves perceptual proc- 
esses are distinguished. For example, what are the 
determinants and effects of perceptual disparities 
among nations, and how do these relate to interna- 
tional tensions and attempts at tension reduction? 
Within each area, specific research questions are pre- 
sented.—H. C. Kelman. 

2806. Bossard, James H. S., & Boll, Eleanor 
Stoker. One marriage, two faiths; guidance on 
interfaith marriage. New York: Ronald Press, 1957. 
vii, 171 p. $3.50.—Factual first-hand case material 
about the difficulties (and some attempted solutions 
of these) in interfaith marriages. ‘Marriage is not 
only the union of two individuals but of two cultural 
backgrounds . . . interfaith marriages are subject to 
the same influences that operate in the back- 
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ground of all marriages” but difficulties are sometimes 
increased by the differences in religious customs, and 
the personal habits based on these, that keep two 
persons strangers in spirit and in action. Family 
happiness results from effort, intelligent co-opera- 
tion. —M. M. Gillet. 

2807. Burkett, John W. Marital adjustment 
problems in an overseas theater. l’. S. Armed 
Forces med. J., 1956, 7, 1657-1664.—‘‘In one year, 
173 dependent wives of servicemen were seen for 
psychiatric evaluation at an overseas Army hospital. 
Thirty-one of these patients had emotional disturb- 
ances resulting from serious marital problems. Dur- 
ing Overseas service, unique disruptive factors in- 
crease family problems and marital difficulties in 
general. The medical officer must recognize the 
effect of these disruptive influences when evaluating 
emotional disturbances in military personnel over- 
seas.”"—G. H. Crampton. 


2808. Deasy, Lelia C. Socio-economic status 
and participation in the poliomyelitis vaccine trial. 
Amer. sociol. Rev., 1956, 21, 185-191.—Mothers in 
the lowest S.E.S. group differed consistently from 
members of the other 2 groups: they were less likely 
to allow their children to participate in the Salk vac- 
cine trial, they knew less about the trial, and they 
demonstrated a lower level of awareness of the dis- 
ease entity itself. Thus the results indicate that fami- 
lies in the higher S.E.S. groups tend to be reached by 
information disseminated in the mass media, and to 
attach positive value to preventive health practices.— 
H. E. Yuker. 

2809. Dunn, Willis James. A study of seculari- 
zation in the rural Protestant areas of Isabella 
County, Michigan. Dissertation Absir., 1956, 16, 
175-176.—Abstract. 

2810. Dyer, Everett Dixon. A study of role and 
authority patterns and expectations in a group of 
urban middle-class two-income families. Disser- 
tation Abstr., 1956, 16, 176.—Abstract. 


2811. Dyer, William G. (Jowa State Coll., Ames.) 
A comparison of families of high and low job 
satisfaction. Marriage Fam. Living, 1956, 18, 58- 
60.—A stratified random sample of 87 families in 
Ames, Iowa, in 1954. All family members 10 years 
or over were interviewed and given self-administered 
questionnaires regarding their feeling about the 
father’s job. The worker’s feelings about his job 
tend to influence the family’s attitudes. Salary very 
important: parents do not encourage the children to 
follow the father’s kind of work, if they are dis- 
satisfied with it—M. M. Gillet. 

2812. Eliot, Martha M. (Children’s Bureau, 
Washington, D. C.) The family today: its needs 
and opportunities. Pastoral Psychol., 1956, 7(64), 
23-32.—The goal of a healthy personality is the cen- 
tral problem of all the peoples of the world. The 
best preparation for this goal is to help our children 
and ourselves to live fully and adequately today, 
through each successive stage from infancy into 
adulthood. “Our job, quite as much as to teach, is 
to bolster parents’ confidence in their own ability to 
do their job.”—A. Eglash. 


2813. Eysenck, H. J. 
Maudsley Hosp., U. London, Eng.) 


(Institute of Psychiatry, 
The psychol- 
ogy of politics: a reply. Psychol. Bull., 1956, 53, 
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177—182.—Eysenck’s tough-mindedness-tender-minded- 
ness hypothesis is arbitrarily and invalidly criticized 
by Rokeach and Hanley (see 31: 2846).—R. Perloff. 

2814. Finck, George H. (Guidance Center, Tampa, 
Fla.) A comparative analysis of the marriages and 
families of participants and non-participants in 
marriage education. Marriage Fam. Living, 1956, 
18, 61-64.—For many technical or statistical reasons 
“it did not seem possible to infer that participating, 
or not participating in the course was a factor that 
determined the larger proportion of participants who 
married. A course in marriage education does not 
of itself determine certain gross characteristics of 
the family configuration and does not demonstrably 
modify the subsequent behavior of the participants in 
the direction of getting married, staying married and 
having children.”-—M. M. Gillet. 

2815. Frank, Lawrence K. Strength which can 
be drawn from without. Merrill-Palmer (uart., 
1956, 2, 89-93.—There are difliculties within the in- 
dividual and within the family which prevent them 
from utilizing the sources of community strength now 
available. Professional family services are also criti- 
cized for demoralizing families by operating in an 
isolated and unrelated fashion.—L. S. Blackman. 

2816. Frank, Lawrence K., Brown, Muriel; Mac- 
Donald, Martha; Osborne, Ernest, & Stonorov, 
Oskar. Sources of future strengths—Panel. Mer- 


rill-Palmer Quart., 1956, 2, 92-105.—Two educators, 
a psychiatrist, and an architect address themselves, 
in their respective fields of specialization, to present- 
day trends which, when projected into the future, hold 
promise for better family living —L. S. Blackman. 


2817. Garfinkel, Harold. Conditions of success- 
ful degradation ceremonies. mer. J. Sociol., 1956, 
61, 420-424.—‘‘Communicative work directed to trans- 
forming an individual’s total identity into an identity 
lower in the group’s scheme of social types is called a 
‘status degradation ceremony.’ To reconstitute the 
other as a social object, the denouncer must get the 
witnesses to appreciate the perpetrator and the blame- 
worthy event as instances of an extraordinary uni 
formity, in dialectical contrast to ultimately valued, 
routine orders of personnel and action. ‘The de- 
nouncer must publicly claim and manage the status 
of bona fide representative of the group of witnesses. 
From this position he must name the perpetrator an 
‘outsider.”. Organizational variables will determine 
the effectiveness of a program of degradation tactics.” 
—H. P. Shelley 

2818. Glass, Ruth. (University Coll., London, 
Eng.) Urban sociology in Great Britan: a trend 
report. Curr. Sociol., 1955, 4(4), 5-76.—The selec- 
tion of items for the annotated bibliography, “. 
while primarily designed to provide a general review 
of the background and of recent development in Brit- 
ish urban social studies, was also intended to be of 
direct use to two main themes of future research.” 
They are the characterization of patterns of urban 
growth and an analysis of the genesis of British ideas 
about urbanism. More recent literature centers 
around human geography, town planning and social 
anthropology. British anti-urbanism is discussed. 
432-item bibliography. French summary.—W. A. 
Koppe 

2819. Glick, Paul C. American families. 
York: John Wiley & Sons, 1957. xiv, 240 p. 


New 
$6.00. 
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—Significant aspects of family life in America. Na- 
tionwide data, some never before published: What is 
a family? Household trends, children, adults, non- 
relatives; Marriage; Later life; Education of the 
family head; Social and economic changes; Work- 
ing wives; Income; Housing; Remarriage in relation 
to age; Separation; Divorce; Widowhood according 
to age and income. Possible future family ‘“forma- 
tion.”—M. M. Gillet. 

2820. Glock, Charles Y., & Ringer, Benjamin B. 
Church policy and the attitudes of ministers and 
parishioners on social issues. Awmier. sociol. Rev., 
1956, 21, 148-156.—An examination of the relation- 
ship between what the church has adopted as its of- 
ficial policy on a number of social, economic and 
political issues and the prevailing climate of opinion 
on these issues among the church members. A study 
of ministers and members of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church indicated that the church’s social policy de 
pends upon the nature of the issue and the state of 
sentiment among parishioners. “On issues where 
parishioner sentiment is relatively homogeneous, and 
self-interest considerable, the church's ability to devi- 
ate from the views of its parishioners is severely 
limited.”"—H. E. Yuker. 

2821. Graffar-Fuss, A. L’évolution sociale de 
la famille. (The social evolution of the family.) 
Rev. belg. Psychol. Pedag., 1955, 17, 107-113.—The 
family is an institution making up one of the durable 
structures of society, a group having its dynamism 
and a position created by the reactions of the individ- 
uals to conditions of the outside world.—/’. Piret. 

2822. Gross, Irma H., Gilbreth, Lillian; John- 
ston, Joseph, & Rankin, Paul T. Forces influenc- 
ing the effectiveness of families today—Panel. 
Verrill-Palmer QOuart., 1956, 2, 66-79.—The theme 
developed in this panel is the effect of different in- 
stitutions and services in our society on family living 
Dr. Gross discussed the impact upon the family which 
derives from living in an era of material abundance 
and a money economy. Dr. Gilbreth analyzed the 
effects of industrial pressures on family living. Dr. 
Johnston discussed medical and psychiatric contribu 
tions to individual and family effectiveness. Dr 
Rankin emphasized the role of the school in helping 
to enrich family life —L. S. Blackman 

2823. Hanley, Charles & Rokeach, Milton. 
(Michigan State U., East Lansing.) Care and care- 
lessness in psychology. Psychol. Bull., 1956, 53, 
183-186.—Eysenck’s reply (see 31: 2813) to Rokeach- 
Hanley critique (see 31: 2846) of the tender-minded 
ness dimension *. . . evades or beclouds each of the 
specific issues we raised concerning his work on 
‘tender-mindedness.’ "—R. Perloff. 

2824. Hannah, John A. The role of higher edu- 
cation in contributing to family life today. Mer- 
rill-Palmer Quart., 1956, 2, 55-65.—One of the prime 
responsibilities of education is to contribute to the 
elevation and security of family life, the corner stone 
of democracy. Higher education has the obligation 
of strengthening family traditions and reinforcing 
family values. Although departments of home eco- 
nomics bear the responsibility of teaching young 
women the skills necessary for managing a home suc- 
cessfully, there must also be a heavy emphasis on the 
liberal studies if colleges are to turn out the “ 
whole men and women, trained and qualified to play 
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their roles in complicated modern society.”—L. S. 
Blackman 


2825. Inkeles, Alex. (Harvard l)., Cambridge, 
Mass.) Images of class relations among former 
Soviet citizens. Soc. Probl., 1956, 3, 181-196.—A 
study of the images of class relations held by over 
2,000 former Soviet citizens. Shows that the Soviet 
Union's social structure includes a fully elaborated 
social class system very much like the U.S., and that 
the Soviet Union is far from approaching a classless 
society —R. M. Frumkin. 

2826. Jordan, Millard L. (/enn Coll., Cleveland, 
O.) Leisure time activities of sociologists and at- 
torneys. Sociol. soc. Res., 1956, 40, 176-178.—A 
check list of activities was prepared and presented to 
350 sociologists and 135 attorneys. Detailed analysis 
of the study is presented. Conclusions indicate that 
attorneys participate more than do sociologists in 
athletic sports and activities. Both groups spend 
more time in these than do the general public. In 
those activities studied’ both groups rank higher than 
do the general public—S. W. Amatora, 


2827. Josselyn, Irene M. Psychology of father- 
liness. Smith Coll. Stud. soc. Wk, 1956, 26(2), 1-13. 

-Men and women are not equal, but complementary ; 
the father’s role in a home should be a distinctly 
masculine one, and not that of a partial mother. The 
father should be recognized as important as the 
mother in family life—G. Elias. 


2828. Killian, Lewis M. A study of response to 
the Houston, Texas, fireworks explosion. Jat. 
Acad. Sci.-Nat. Res. Coun. Publ., 1956, No. 391, 
( Disast. Stud. No. 2), v, 25 p.—The explosion of a 
fireworks plant in Houston created considerable blast 
damage and a mushroom-shaped cloud. 13 percent of 
the sample of people interviewed perceived the ex- 
plosion as an atomic attack. People tended to inter- 
pret the event within a situational context which in- 
cluded their expectation as to whether an atomic 
attack is likely to occur. Only one person in the 
sample had a reasonable conception of the salient 
cues by which an atomic explosion may be identified. 
A large number of people made telephone calls or 
rushed to the scene, hampering efforts to deal with 
the disaster. 


Kirkendall, Lester A. (Oregon State Coil., 
Corvallis.) Premarital sex relations: the problem 
and its implicatons. Pastoral Psychol., 1956, 7(63), 
46-53.—The “problem at heart” is “one of human in- 
terrelationships rather than one of sex. We would 
do better to be concerned with how our behavior 
can improve the quality of human interrelationships 
han to concentrate on whether a certain sexual act 


A. Eglash. 


2830. Kohls, Margot. D’fusey tarbut v’darkhey 
histaglut shel olim meharey Atlas. (Culture pat- 
terns and adjustment ways of immigrants from Atlas 
mountains.) .MW’gamot, 1956, 7, 345-376.—Observa- 
tions collected during 4% year in an immigrant’s vil- 
lage inhabited by newcomers from a rural area in 
Morocco mountains, settled in a cooperative village 
shortly after their arrival in Israel. Original “im- 
ported” patterns of behavior are described: marriage, 
family life, birth, baby care, health and health con- 
religion, work, housing, clothing, preparation 
Che first stage of the ad- 


2829 


? 
has or has not occurred.” 


cepts, 
and consumption of food 
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justment processes to the new standards of life and 
behavior in Israel is given: Kindergarten, school and 
military training. Special role in these adjustment 
processes is played by the “absorption team” com- 
posed of “old timers” working in this village. Its aim 
is to ease much of the tension accompanying cultural 
changes, by using flexible and permissive attitude. 
English summary.—H. Ormian. 

2831. Lewis, Oscar, & Lewis, Ruth. (Ul. /llinois, 
Urbana.) A day in the life of a Mexican peasant 
family. Marriage Fam. Living, 1956, 18, 3-13.— 
This report is “written in what might be called the 
style of ethnographic realism. . . . All the characters 
are real persons, the events have been observed, and 
the statements . . . of the people are based upon their 
own ... accounts.” Th family whose activities are 
described in detail “is one of the poorest landless 
families within the lowest socioeconomic group mak- 
ing up 80 per cent of the 853 families of the village 
\zteco.”—M. M. Gillet. 

2832. Litwak, Eugene. Group pressure and 
family breakup: a study of German communities. 
Amer. J. Sociol., 1956, 61, 345-354.—Family breakup 
is studied not by the conventional pattern of per- 
sonality variables but as a function of group struc- 
ture. The study appears to indicate certain mecha- 
nisms of control (i.e., in incidence of family breakup 
as illustrative background) do operate as group phe- 
nomena. It provides thus a sociological approach to 
the study of family instability in supplementing the 
customary psychological methods.—/. S. Fusfeld. 

2833. Loether, Herman John. An experimental 
study of the relationship between the structure 
and the functioning of problem solving groups. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1956, 16, 594.—Abstract. 


2834. Loomis, Charles P., & McKinney, John C. 
Systemic differences between Latin-American com- 
munities of family farms and large estates. Amer. 
J. Sociol., 1956, 61, 404-412.—A large estate com- 
munity and a nearby family farm community in 
Costa Rica are compared on the basis of a modified 
Gemeinschaft-Gesellschaft typology. Comparisons are 
based on direct observations and judges’ ratings on 6 
continua representing “subtypes or component con- 
tinua” of the typology. The results confirm the theory 
and point up the need to take social system differences 
into consideration in instigating change—H. P. 
Shelley. 

2835. Loring, William C., Jr. Housing charac- 
teristics and social disorganization. Soc. Probl., 
1956, 3, 160-168.—Discusses the significant relation- 
ships between physical density and social density and 
social disorganization. Social density is defined as 
the social and cultural roles acting in a given physical 
space. Suggestions for further research. 17 refer- 
ences.—R. M. Frumkin. 

2836. Mehta, Prayag. Kunttha aur parivarik 
tanava: ek manovaigyanik adhyayan. (A study of 
frustration and family tension.) Educ. & Psychol., 
Delhi, 1954, 1(2), 36-45.—2 cases have been cited 
and analysed. Some theories of frustration have been 
discussed in the context of the cases. The author con- 
cludes that these theories are inadequate and thinks 
that tension and frustration can be correctly under- 
stood with the help of Pavlov’s conditioned-reflex 
theory. English summary.—U. Pareek. 
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2837. Naddad, Abraham. K’far Shalem—d’muta 
shel sh’khunat oni. (The village Shalem—an ex- 
ample of a slum area.) M’gamot, 1956, 7, 540.—A 
study based on observation, interviews and question- 
naires in a slum on the outskirts of Tel Aviv. There 
is a relatively high percentage of aged persons. New- 
comers have suffered a considerable loss of social 
status in their new occupations. The educational 
level of children is above that of their parents, but 
they are not trained for productive work. Social 
services operating in the area have no common pro- 
gram, and their influence on the community is not 
sufficiently felt. Some factors cause waywardness and 
delinquency. English summary.—H. Ormian. 

2838. Newcomb, Theodore H. The family in 
1955. Merrill-Palmer Quart., 1956, 2, 50-54.—Con- 
tingent love, the use of parental affection as an in- 
strument for obtaining good behavior and high levels 
of accomplishment in children, is described as in- 
jurious to the development of the child’s sense of per- 
sonal security and self-worth. Trends toward social 
conformity and barriers to communication between 
parents and their children tend to reinforce and main- 
tain the family process of contingent love.—L. S. 
Blackman. 

2839. O’Neill, Sylvia Turlington. The relation- 
ship between tendency to express or not express 
hostility and marital success. Dissertation Abstr., 
1956, 16, 177.—Abstract. 

2840. Osterrieth, P. A. De la fonction éduca- 
tive du milieu familial. (On the educative func- 
tion of the family environment.) Rev. belg. psy- 
chol. Pedag., 1955, 17, 100-107—The family has a 


role of protection and initiation for the child: in pro- 
tecting him, it permits his initiation into the world 
and life to be made in a manner which is gradual 


and proportionate to his abilities. The father, the 
mother, and the brothers or sisters each have their 
role.—R. Piret. 

2841. Pareek, Udai. Vaivahik sambandhon ki 
manovaigyanik khoj. (A _ psychological investiga- 
tion into marital relationship.) Educ. & Psychol., 
Delhi, 1954, 1(2), 14-26.—The investigation was con- 
ducted on 120 married male adults. The expected or 
desired qualities in the partner were compared with 
qualities present. The analysis revealed two clear 
patterns of such qualities—for the rural and the 
urban groups—which led the investigator to conclude 
that “social relations are determined by social con- 
sciousness.” The causes of marital maladjustment 
were also analysed ; three major causes appeared to be 
poverty, illiteracy of the partner and the partner not 
being beautiful. English summary is given.—U. 
Pareek. 

2842. Paul, Benjamin D., & Miller, Walter B. 
(Eds.) (Harvard Univ., Cambridge, Mass.) Health, 
culture, and community: Case studies of public 
reactions to health programs. New York: Russell 
Sage Foundation, 1955. viii, 493 p. $5.00—The 
accounts cover the “public reactions” reported by 
various experts “in 16 widely differing communities 
of the world.” The organization of “each study 
raises a practical problem, presents pertinent factual 
information, and draws attention to some of the larger 
implications, ending with a summary and a selected 
list of annotated references. The cases are grouped 
in 6 sections: re-educating the community, reaction 
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to crises, sex patterns and population problems, ef- 
fects of social segmentation, vehicles of health ad- 
ministration, and combining service and research.”— 
J. C. Franklin. 

2843. Pellegrin, Roland J., & Coates, Charles H. 
Absentee-owned corporations and community 
power structure. Amer. J. Sociol., 1956, 61, 413- 
419.—“In a southern metropolis absentee-owned cor- 
porations play a vital role in civic affairs and policies. 
Executives, in representing their organizations and 
in furthering their own careers, seek to protect the 
corporation’s interests and to foster and maintain con- 
servative, business-oriented values and policies. The 
executive has a variety of motivations for civic par- 
ticipation, and participation is part of his expected 
role. His behavior is controlled by the corporation 
he represents.”—H. P. Shelley. 

2844. Pepitone, Albert; Diggory, James C., & 
Wallace, W. H. (U. Pennsylvania, Philadelphia.) 
Some reactions to a hypothetical disaster. /. ab- 
norm. soc. Psychol., 1955, 51, 706-708.—Individual 
response to a disaster situation is investigated by re- 
quiring subjects to describe what action they would 
take if faced with an impending bombing plane poison 
gas raid. For 34 Ss the disaster situation involved 
threat of death, for 33 Ss, only a mild, temporary 
incapacitation. Three patterns of action appear, 
evacuation, active defense, and encapsulation, with 
some probability that the tendency to take the safest 
path varies with the degree of threat. The willing- 
ness to assist others varies inversely as the degree 
of threat, while the saving of objects is more funda- 
mentally associated with the mode of escape the in- 
dividual takes than with the degree of threat —L. R. 
Zeitlin. 

2845. Pratt, Lois, & Whelpton, P. K. Social 
and psychological factors affecting fertility. XXX. 
Extra-familial participation of wives in relation 
to interest in and liking for children, fertility plan- 
ning, and actual and desired family size. \ilbank 
mem. Fd. Quart., 1955, 34, 44-78.—This is part of 
the series of articles concerning factors affecting fer 
tility. Emphasis is here placed upon the relationship 
between “club” women and “no club” women, and 
fertility planning, together with other factors. “The 
extent of a wife’s participation in activities outside 
the home is directly related to her interest in and lik 
ing for children and the effectiveness of her fertility 
planning, and inversely related to her fertility and 
desired family size, all as hypothesized. These rela- 
tionships are independent of socio-economic status.- 
H. D. Arbitman. 

2846. Rokeach, Milton & Hanley, Charles. 
(Michigan State U., East Lansing.) Eysenck’s 
tendermindedness dimension: a critique. Psychol 
Bull., 1956, 53, 169-176.—An evaluation of Eysenck’s 
research on his tough-mindedness-tender-mindedness 
factor indicates that this dimension is based not upon 
fact, but rather rests on “. . . miscalculations and a 
disregard for a significant portion of his data. It 
conceals rather than reveals the attitudinal differences 
existing among political groups.”—R. Perloff. 

2847. Rosen, Bernard C. The achievement syn- 
drome: a psychocultural dimension of social strati- 
fication. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1956, 21, 203-211.—An 
empirical examination of the notion that American 
social classes differ with respect to two components 
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of achievement orientation : a psychological component 
called achievement motivation, and a cultural com- 
ponent consisting of certain value orientations. This 
paper attempts to: (1) examine the incidence of these 
two factors among a group of randomly selected 
adolescents stratified by social position, (2) indicate 
the significance of these factors for differential oc- 
cupational achievement, and (3) suggest some class 
related origins of achievement motivation and values. 
—H. E,. Yuker,. 


2848. Ross, Murray G. (U. Toronto, Ont.) 
Community organization; theory and principles. 
New York: Harper & Bros., 1955. xv, 239 p. $3.00. 
—The author develops a conception of the community 
organization process, describes its nature and formu- 
lates principles which facilitate its development. 
Theory and illustrations are related to a wide range 
of community and cultural settings. The resolution 
of human needs in health, agriculture, industry, edu- 
cation and social welfare can be effectively approached 
through this process of developing community ca- 
pacity to function as a planning and operating unit. 
Community organization derives its principles and 
techniques from the interaction of social work values 
and skills with the knowledge and research of the 
social sciences. The functions of the professional 


worker in relation to communities are described as 
those of a guide, an enabler, an expert and a social 
therapist.—D. Raylesberg. 


2849. Schoenfeld, Charles. God and country. 
New York: Philosophical Library, 1955. vi, 119 p. 
$3.00.—Belief in conventional concepts of God as all- 
powerful, all-good, etc., gives people a sense of security 
by repressing infantile fears. Communism, fascism, 
McCarthyism also provide peace of mind by keeping 
from consciousness unbearable infantile fears. A psy- 
choanalytic interpretation of the demand for con- 
formity, the deterioration of the school system, war, 
sports, entertainment and law also indicate the need 
to repress infantile conflicts. Because of our emo- 
tionally immature approach to the problems of the 
day, man threatens to exterminate himself. If less 
time were devoted to religion and more to a rational 
attack on our problems, more progress would be made. 

G. K. Morlan. 


2850. Shuval, Judith T. Hamishpaha k’gorem 
b’histaglut hayeled haole. (Family as a factor in 
adjustment of immigrant children.) M’gamot, 1956, 
7, 181-203.—A number of hypotheses about the proc- 
esses of socialization of children in immigrant families 
is discussed. Following these hypotheses (relying on 
the theoretical sociological framework elaborated by 
Parsons), a description of research methods is given, 
as well as the size of samples needed, and the method 
of observation. Problems of validity and reliability 
are discussed, and Lewis Guttman’s scale analysis as 
one solution of these problems is described. English 
summary.—H. Ormian. 


2851. Sjoberg, Gideon. (U. Texas, Austin.) 
Familial organization in the preindustrial city. 
Marriage Fam. Living, 1956, 18, 30-36.—In non-in- 
dustrial societies the urban family is typically more 
highly organized and elaborate than the rural family. 
An educated elite controls the governmental, educa- 
tional and religious systems. The residence of this 
upper class is urban. This discussion emphasizes the 
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family system including marriage customs, roles of 
members of the family, the wives and numbers of 
children.—M. M. Gillet. 

2852. Smilansky, Moshe. Ekronot hapituah 
hak’hilati umishmautam b’Israel. (Principles of 
community development and their significance in 
Israel.) M’gamot, 1956, 7, 93-109.—Principles of 
community development in various countries are de- 
scribed and their relation to the needs of newcomers’ 
communities in Israel is stressed. Planned coopera- 
tion between social agencies acting among newcomers 
is necessary, as well as activating the new immigrants 
themselves for the sake of their communities. Prac- 
tical work has to be accompanied by research. Tools 
recognized abroad have to be adapted to the levels 
and needs of the various kinds of local communities 
in Israel. English summary.—H. Ormian. 

2853. Strauss, Anselm, & Schatzman, Leonard. 
Cross-class interviewing: an analysis of interac- 
tion and communicative styles. Hum. Organiza- 
tion, 1955, 14(2), 28-31.—Interviewing lower and 
middle class residents of an Arkansas community con- 
cerning a recent disaster revealed a greater tendency 
to stray from the subject and less sensitivity to the 
objective of the interview on the part of lower class 
persons. Whether or not these differences arise out 
of culture or IQ differences could not be ascertained. 
—L. M. Hanks, Jr. 

2854. Strodtbeck, Fred L., & Mann, Richard D. 
Sex role differentiation in jury deliberations. So- 
ciometry, 1956, 19, 3-11.—Recordings of mock jury 
deliberations using jurors drawn by lot from regular 
jury pools were analyzed to test the hypothesis that 
“sex role differentiation in the jury will arise, and 
will result in men more frequently being task, and 
women, social-emotional specialists.” The data “ 
indicates that the structural differentiation of sex 
role, relating as it does to the nuclear family experi- 
ence, constitutes a slight, but persistent continuity and 
that over the range from family problem solving to 
jury deliberations, sex-typed differentiation in the 
interaction role can be reliably demonstrated.”—H. P. 
Shelley. 

2855. Thomas, Lawrence G. (Stanford U., Calif.) 
Leisure pursuits by socio-economic strata. J. 
educ. Sociol. 1956, 29, 367—377.—The author discusses 
(1) purchasing power; (2) leisure differences unre- 
lated to purchasing power; (3) sociopsychological 
barriers to leisure opportunities; (4) education for 
leisure and reviews the research evidence on socio- 
economic differences in leisure pursuits and their re- 
lationship to the formulation of educational policies. 
—S. M. Amatora. 


2856. van der Kroef, Justus M. The changing 
class structure of Indonesia. Amer. sociol. Rev., 
1956, 21, 138-148.—The consequences of the Japanese 
occupation and the 4 year revolutionary struggle are 
discussed in terms of the transformations that oc- 
curred in the chief classes and social groups in In- 
donesia. The groups discussed include: (1) the 
peasantry, (2) the rural and urban proletariats, (3) 
the entrepreneurial class, (4) the intelligentsia and 
semi-intelligentsia in government service and the pro- 
fessions, (5) the traditional aristocracy, and (6) the 
hierarchy of Muslim clerics. The social processes at 
work among these groups are also discussed.—H. E. 
Y uker. 
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2857. Virtue, Maxine Boord. Family cases in 
court. A group of four court studies dealing with 
judicial administration; prepared tor the Interpro- 
fessional Commission on Marriage and Divorce 
Laws. Durham, N. C.: Duke University Press, 1956. 
xxxvii, 290 p. $4.00.—The purpose of these studies 
was to find out what judges who handle family cases 
are doing with the long range goal of recommending 
changes in divorce law. ‘he structure, jurisdiction, 
and legal doctrines of divorce courts in San Francisco, 
Chicago, and Indianapolis are described in great de- 
tail. in addition several courts in Ohio, Wisconsin, 
and Michigan are examined whose administrative and 
judicial procedures represent highly developed meth- 
ods for handling family cases. A concluding chapter 
discusses problems and possible solutions growing out 
of the author's detailed studies.—L. B. Costin. 

2858. Wallace, Anthony F. C. Tornado in Wor- 
cester: an exploratory study of individual and 
community behavior in an extreme situation. Nat. 
Acad. Sci-Nat. Res. Coun. Publ., 1956, No. 392, 
( Disast. Stud. No. 3), xi, 166 p.—A time-space model 
of human behavior in disaster is developed. Indi- 
vidual, group, and community behavior are reported 
and analyzed in terms of this model. The following 
hypotheses are formulated: the “disaster syndrome” 
and the “counter-disaster syndrome,” concerning the 
behavior of victims and helpers, respectively; the 
“isolation period,” the length of which affects the 
number of casualties from secondary impacts; and the 
“cornucopia theory” of supply. 

2859. Washburne, Chandler. (New Mexico High- 
lands U., Las Vegas, N. M.) Alcohol, self and the 


group. Quart. J. Stud. Alcohol, 1956, 17, 108-123.— 
From a reference point in personality theory of H. S. 
Sullivan, the function of alcohol in relation to role 
playing in groups is discussed, with special emphasis 


on decrease in the time dimension. As time con- 
sciousness and orientation of behavior toward the 
future are crucial in American culture, something 
which reduces their omnipresence is bound to be pop- 
ular.—W. L. Wilkins. 

2860. Westergaard, John. (University Coll., Lon- 
don.) The scope of urban social studies in the 
Scandinavian countries: Sweden, Norway, and 
Denmark. Curr. Sociol., 1955, 4(4), 77-90.—Scan- 
dinavian industrialization and urbanization began 100 
years after its development in Britain. Rapid social 
change during the late nineteenth century led to a 
new awareness of social problems and to a literature 
of social reform. Much research has been devoted to 
internal migration, especially in Sweden. There is 
no coherent body of “urban sociology” in Scandinavia. 
For the development of urban sociology Scandi- 
navian literature provides a considerable if heter- 
ogeneous volume of relevant and detailed information. 
79-item bibliography. French summary.—W. A. 
Koppe. 

2861. Williams, H. C. Maurice. Problem fam- 
ilies in Southampton. Eugen. Rev., 1956, 47, 217- 
223.—When problem families, treated as family units, 
are removed to better environments and carefully 
trained and supervised there, they sometimes coop- 
erate and improve.—G. C. Schwesinger. 

2862. Willner, Dorothy. Hearot al t’huma shel 
haantropologia v’al kama migishote ha liv’aya 
shel k’litat hagira. (Remarks about the scope of 
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anthropology and several of its approaches to the 
problem of immigrant absorption.) M’gamot, 1956, 
7, 86-92.—Certain basic concepts of cultural an- 
thropology (e.g. acculturation, culture contact), dis- 
cussed in writings of anthropologists, are related to 
the situation of contact between newcomers and old 
timers in Israel. There is a danger in forcing on the 
immigrants, quickly and from the outside, the value 
system of the absorbing society. English summary. 
—H. Ormian. 

2863. Winch, Robert F., Ktsanes, Thomas, & 
Ktsanes, Virginia. (Northwestern U., Evanston, 
il.) Empirical elaboration ot the theory ot com- 
plementary needs in mate-selection. /. abnorm. soc. 
Psychol., 1955, 51, 508-513.—Personality data ob- 
tained from 25 middle class, “majority,” university 
trained couples have been interpreted, in previous re- 
ports, as supporting the hypothesis that these hus- 
bands and wives selected each other on the basis of 
complementary needs. ‘These data are here analyzed 
for the purpose of formulating more specitic hypothe- 
ses concerning the nature of “complementariness.” 
An important dimension of marital choice in the 
group sampled appears to be the assertive-receptive 
dimension, high “assertives” tending to marry high 
“receptives.”—L. R. Zeitlin. 

2864. Yellin, Seymour. Social mobility and 
familism. Dissertation Abstr., 1956, 16, 174-175.— 
Abstract. 

2865. Zimmer, Basil G. Farm background and 
urban participation. Amer. J. Sociol., 1956, 61, 470- 
475.—One possible consequence of migration is that 
persons trained to live in one type of environment 
may not be fully prepared for the way of life in a 
different community. “[While] migration . . . ap- 
pears to limit participation in the urban setting, . . . 
type of previous community experience is a more sig- 
nificant determinant. Migrants as a group have a 
lower level of participation than natives, but on this 
point urban migrants are more similar to the natives 
than to the farm migrants. High Status tends to 
transcend the limiting influence of farm background.” 
Amount of farm experience is negatively correlated 
with level of participation.—H. P. Shelley. 


(See also abstracts 2327, 2354, 2530, 2553, 2618, 
2622, 2/84, 2990, 2994, 3203, 3334, 3366, 3545, 
3679, 3684, 3703) 
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2866. Abrams, Mark. Child audiences for tele- 
vision in Great Britain. Journalism (uart., 1956, 
33, 35-41.—"‘A survey made among children from 8 
to 15 in Great Britain shows that youthful TV view- 
ers prefer adult fare to children’s programs, and that 
TV viewing has had little effect upon cinema-going, 
reading of comics or club memberships. Reading of 
books remains the preference of middle class children.” 
—D. E. Meister. 


2867. Attneave, Fred. (Lackland Air Force Base, 
Tex.) The estimation of transmitted information 
when conditional probabilities are interdependent. 
In Quastler, H., Information theory in psychology 

. , (see 31: 2922), 118-123.—An approximation 
procedure for the unbiased calculation of transmitted 
information is presented when the number of judg- 
ments per degree of freedom is low and when the as- 
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sumption of independence is clearly not in evidence. 
Lhe approximation procedure requires pooling of re- 
sponses in terms of the “correctness of the response.” 
Since informational statistics are nominal rather than 
ordinal, additional assumptions must be made.—/. 
Poliack. 

2868. Birdwhistell, Ray L. Background to 
kinesics. “tc. Kev. gen. Semant., 1955, 13, 10-18.— 
Describes the field of kinesics as the study and analy- 
sis of communication by body motion. Generally, the 
field is divided into 3 areas: (1) Pre-kinesics, which 
deals with general physiology and the pre-communica- 
tion aspects of body motion, (2) Micro-kinesics, 
which deals with classifying kines into groups and 
(3) Social kinesics, which is the study of systematic 
body movements in their social context. A discussion 
of each division is included as well as an example of 
an analysis by kinesics of a social situation—F. El- 
liott. 

2869. Bricker, Peter D. (Bell Telephone Labs., 
Murray Hil, N. J.) Information measurement and 
reaction time: a review. In QUuastler, H., /nforma- 
tion theory in psychology ..., (see 31: 2922), 350- 
359.—The author reviews 6 experimental studies on 
the relation between reaction time and the informa- 
tional content of the stimulus. In particular, the slope 
and intercept constants obtained by the various ex- 
perimenters are compared. It is concluded that reac- 
tion time measurements are a useful tool for studying 
subjective information functions.—/. Pollack. 


2870. Brodbeck, May. (U. Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis.) The role of small groups in mediating 


the eftects of propaganda. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 
1956, 52, 166-170.— Lhe attitude toward wiretapping 
was measured for a group of students before and after 


exposure to a speech opposing their attitude. They 
were then asked to list on a choice questionnaire their 
first, second, and third choices of people present, 
whose views were made public, whom they would 
like to listen to or speak with on the issue. The en- 
tire group then engaged in free discussion of the issue, 
after which the opinion questionnaire was again 
filled out. The results indicated that individuals 
whose confidence in a belief has been shaken by ex- 
posure to opposing propaganda, prefer to hear argu- 
ments from their own side to bolster their con- 
fidence and tend to listen preferentially with persons 
who agree with them, with the consequence that their 
confidence in their opinion soon returns to the original 
level.—L. R. Zeitlin. 

2871. Brown, Roger W., & Hildum, Donald C. 
(Harvard U., Cambridge, Mass.) Expectancy and 
the perception of syllables. Language, 1956, 32, 
411-419.—2 groups differing in their knowledge of 
phonetics and descriptive linguistics were presented 
with sound recordings of monosyllables composed of 
English phonemes but classed as either English 
words, English “not-words” (acceptable sequences of 
phonemes not happening to occur in English), and 
non-English syllables (containing phoneme clusters 
not acceptable in English). Analysis of the errors 
made by S’s in transcribing these syllables showed 
that they were strongly affected by their expectancies, 
presumably based on their knowledge of sequential 
probabilities in the language. The group trained in 
phonetics did better, but generally showed the same 
trends as the naive group.—J. B. Carroll. 
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2872. Carrow, Mary Arthur. A comparative 
study of the linguistic functioning of bilingual 
Spanish-American children and monolingual An- 
glo-American children at the third grade level. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1956, 16, 400.—Avstract. 

2873. Chatman, Seymour. (Wayne U., Detroit, 
Mich.) Immediate constituents and expansion 
analysis. /iord, 1955, 11, 377-385.—The division 
points between the immediate constituents or syn- 
tactical units of a sentence should be based on a de- 
termination of how large a vatiety of form classes can 
follow a given structural break. For example, in red 
hat-s the major break is after red rather than after 
hat, as some writers would urge. This procedure is 
indirectly suggested by information theory.—J. B. 
Carroll. 

2874. Cherry, Colin. (U. London, Eng.) On 
human communication; a review, a survey, and a 
criticism. Cambridge: The Technology Press of 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, and New 
York: John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 1957. xiv, 333 p. 
$6.75.—A survey of various approaches to the study of 
human communication. Discussion of topics such as: 
difficulties in defining communication; the history of 
communication science; codes; the mathematical the- 
ory of communication ; linguistics; the phoneme; the 
logical description of language; statistical studies of 
language ; semantics ; the physical analysis of signals; 
the vocal organs; the acoustic specitication of speech ; 
syntactic, semantic, and pragmatic information ; cogni- 
tion ; pattern recognition; the brain as a machine. An 
appendix contains a glossary of terms. 367-item 
bibliography—J. B. Carroll. 

2875. Cronbach, Lee J. (U. Illinois, Urbana.) 
On the non-rational application of information 
measures in psychology. In Ouastler, H., lnforma- 
tion theory in psychology ..., (see 31: 2922), 14 
30.—Cautions are made against the unrestricted use 
of the informational measure in psychology. In par- 
ticular, it is shown that many psychological processes 
do not fulfill the assumptions of the basic informa- 
tional measure, e.g., infinite (or very) long messages 
and lack of distance measure for the scales under 
measurement.—/. Pollack. 

2876. Cullen, Jack Buehl. A study of the rela- 
tive effectiveness of the use of praise and reproof 
in informative speaking upon audience comprehen- 
sion and retention. Dissertation Abstr., 1956, 16, 
596-597.—Abstract. 

2877. De Fleur, Melvin L. A mass communica- 
tion model of stimulus response relationships: an 
experiment in leaflet message diffusion. Sociom- 
etry, 1956, 19, 12-25——A mathematical model de- 
veloped from Weber’s Law is applied to the response 
of a community to varying degrees of intensity of ex- 
posure to air dropped leaflets. Matched communities 
were exposed to varying leaflet drops (leaflets per 
person) and response measures obtained. The data 
obtained provide a satisfactory match with the theo- 
retical curve. It is concluded that “. . . communities 
behave under varying conditions of stimulation in a 
pattern which is analogous in form to the way in 
which individual humans behave.” 19 references.— 
H. P. Shelley. 

2878. Deininger, Richard L., & Fitts, Paul M. 
(Ohio State U., Columbus.) Stimulus-response 
compatibility, information theory, and perceptual- 
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motor performance. In Quastler, H., Information 
theory in psychology ..., (see 31: 2922), 316-349. 
—Stimulus-response compatibility is a concept which 
considers relations among concurrent stimulus and 
motor activities. Relative compatibility of any par- 
ticular task is defined as the ratio of the actual rate 
of information transferred to the maximum rate for 
that task. While these maximum rates cannot always 
be specified, application of the compatibility concept 
is important in task specification and analysis.—/. 
Pollack. 

2879. Dodd, Stuart C. A test of message diffu- 
sion by chain tags. Amer. J. Sociol., 1956, 61, 425- 
432.—A method for getting measurable data on mes- 
sage diffusion is described which ‘ . can isolate, 
vary, or hold constant the maximum for each of the 
following variables, alone or in combination... : 
number of starters; number of eventual hearers; the 
acts-per-actor-per-remove or period; the total period, 
area, and population within which diffusion takes 
place; the number of removes; the interperson dis- 
tances and periods. This study illustrates the use- 
fulness of the chain-tags technique in testing a theo- 
retical model of one-way human interacting and com- 
paring the strength of different motivations to diffuse 
a message.” —H. P. Shelley. 

2880. Edwards, Thomas J. The role of mean- 
ing, frequency of contact and auditory-voco-motor 
stimulation in the visual perception of verbal 
stimuli. Dissertation Abstr., 1956, 16, 382-383.— 
Abstract. 

2881. Evans, Richard I. (U. Houston, Tex.) An 
examination of students’ attitudes toward televi- 
sion as a medium of instruction in a psychology 
course. J. appl. Psychol., 1956, 40, 32-34.—74 stu- 
dents enrolled in an elementary psychology course 
taught through 2 weekly television sessions and 2 
weekly discussion-group sessions wete asked (1) 
whether they would take another course using tele- 
vision and (2) whether the on-campus discussion 
added anything. 709% of the Ss answered YES to 
the first question, and 42% answered YES to the 
second. Open-ended responses revealed reasons for 
the answers given.—P. Ash. 

2882. Everhart, Rodney W. (Central Michigan 
Coll., Mt. Pleasant.) Paternal occupational classi- 
fication and the maturation of articulation. Speech 
Monogr., 1956, 23, 75-77.—**A number of studies in 
the literature reveal a high correlation between 
paternal occupational class as a variable contributing 
to socio-economic status and general language matu- 
ration in the child.” A survey of children enrolled in 
grades 1 through 6 revealed that 78 boys and 30 girls 
had articulatory defects. Boys and girls with and 
without articulation difficulties exhibited no signifi- 
cant differences in relation to paternal occupational 
classification.—D. Lebo. 

2883. Flanagan, James L. (Mass. Inst. Tech., 
Cambridge.) Automatic extraction of formant 
frequencies from continuous speech. J. acoust. 
Soc. Amer., 1956, 28, 110-118.—**Two electronic de- 
vices for automatically extracting the first three 
formant frequencies from continuous speech are de- 
scribed. Both devices are designed to yield three 
continuous dc output voltages whose magnitudes, as 
functions of time, represent the formant frequencies 
of the input speech. The principles of operation and 
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the design features of both devices are discussed, and 
typical examples of the operation of each are pre- 
sented.”—/. Pollack. 

2884. Flanagan, James L. (Mass. Inst. Tech., 
Cambridge.) valuation of two formant-extract- 
ing devices. J. acoust. Soc. Amer., 1956, 28, 118— 
25.—Two formant-extracting devices were evaluated 
by comparing sound-spectrum measurements of the 
speech signal with the formant extraction. ‘The more 
reliable extractor followed the first formant of vowel 
sounds within + 150 cps greater than 939% of the 
time, and followed the second formant within + 200 
cps greater than 91% of the time.—/. Pollack. 

2885. Fritz, Ed. L. & Grier, George W., Jr. 
(Franklin Inst., Philadelphia, Pa.) Pragmatic com- 
munication: a study of information flow in air 
traffic control. In QUuastler, H., Information theory 
in psychology ..., (see 31: 2922), 232-247.—The 
communications content of an Air Traffic control 
center was categorized, classified and evaluated. The 
basic unit of categorization was the “operational 
unit”—different phrases signifying the same opera- 
tion were considered equivalent. Situational and 
linguistic constraints were evaluated. ‘The total re- 
dundancy contributed by the three types of constraint 
was about 80%.—/. Pollack. 

2886. Goodenough, Ward H. (U. Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia.) _Componential analysis and the 
study of meaning. Language, 1956, 32, 195-216.— 
The referential meaning (“sememe’’) of a linguistic 
form can be analyzed into components by a procedure 
which is analogous to the decomposition of morphemes 
into phonemes. The author suggests that “further de- 
velopment of a notation for sememes will open the 
way to equally rigorous analysis of the content of 
conceptual systems.” ‘The procedures are illustrated 
with a componential analysis of terms used in the 
Trukese kinship system.—J/. B. Carroll. 

2887. Grace, Harry A. (Grinnell Coll., Ja.) 
Confidence, redundancy, and the purpose of com- 
munication. J. Communication, 1956, 6, 16-23.— 
“This theory emphasizes certain points. (1) Con- 
fidence is an essential in communication. (2) Com- 
munication is detined as emission alone. (3) Changes 
in confidence, process and rapport may be criteria for 
successful communication. (4) A classification of 
purposes for communicating is suggested. (5) Send- 
ers whose purposes differ define successful communi- 
cation differently. (6) Whether or not a message 
should be repeated depends upon the sender’s purpose 
for communicating.”—D. E. Meister. 

2888. Greenberg, Joseph H. (Columbia U., New 
York.) The measurement of linguistic diversity. 
Language, 1956, 32, 109-115.—Various indices are 
developed to measure, on the basis of census data, the 
extent to which a given geographical area is charac- 
terized by “linguistic diversity,” i.e., the presence of 
many different languages. The basic index is a func- 
tion of the probability of selecting at random two 
speakers of the same language. Other indices take 
account of the resemblance between languages, poly- 
lingualism, and other complications. An “index of 
communication” is also proposed, based on the proba- 
bility that two random members of the population will 
have at least one language in common. Correlations 
between these indices and demographic variables 
should be investigated —J. B. Carroll. 
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2889. Hake, Harold W. (Johns Hopkins U., 
Baltimore, Md.) A note on the concept of “chan- 
nel capacity” in psychology. In (Uwastler, H., In- 
formation theory in psychology ..., (see 31: 2922), 
248-254.—The author argues that “a measure of in- 
formation transmitted is meaningless unless accom- 
panied with an operational definition of the experi- 
mental context.” Little is gained by identifying limits 
of various types of performance as “channel ca- 
pacities.”—J/. Pollack. 

2890. Harwood, F. W., & Wright, Alison M. 
Statistical study of English word formation. Lan- 
guage, 1956, 32, 260-273.—his article reports a 
quantitative study of English word formation based 
on the data of the Thorndike-Lorge frequency list. 
Results cover: (1) dimensions of the word-forming 
mechanisms of modern English; (2) measures of the 
relations between the major suffixes and word classes; 
and (3) the main syntactical equivalences symbolized 
by the major suffixes.—J. B. Carroll. 

2891. Hayakawa, S.1. (San Francisco State Coll., 
Calif.) How to attend a conference. Etc. Rev. 
gen. Semant., 1955, 13, 5-9.—The author suggests 
how to listen and understand a speaker. Since words 
in the arts have no single meaning, “we should re- 
frain from agreement or disagreement with a speaker 

. until we are sure what [his] views are.” One 

should try to understand what the author means when 
he uses a term, even if it is unfamiliar to us. Bottle- 
necks in communication occur when we argue about 
what has not been said, or about the true meaning of 
words.—F. Elliott. 
(U. California, Los An- 
geles.) Lexicostatistics: a critique. Language, 
1956, 32, 49-60.—Swadesh’s glottochronological tech- 
niques are criticized on the grounds that the test list 
cannot be reliably applied, and will in some instances 
result in gross errors in the estimation of “time 
depth” separation between languages. Illustrations 
are given from Navaho. ‘The basic difficulty may be 
that “each language has not only its own peculiar 
structure but its own unique set of semantic patterns 
as well.”—J. B. Carroll. 

2893. Janis, Irving L. (Yale U., New Haven, 
Conn.) Anxiety indices related to susceptibility 
to persuasion. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1955, 51, 
663-067.—Scores from three different anxiety scales 
were obtained from a self-rating personality ques- 
tionnaire given to male college students. Each scale 
was studied in relation to a behavioral measure of 
persuasibility obtained by observing the opinion 
changes shown by 53 Ss after each was exposed to a 
series of five persuasive communications. The re- 
sults give little support to the hypothesis that persons 
with a high degree of neurotic anxiety are predis- 
posed to be relatively resistant to persuasive com- 
munications. The hypothesis that persons with rela- 
tively strong feelings of personal inadequacy are 
predisposed to be relatively highly influenced by per- 
suasive communications is supported at about the .10 
level of significance.—L. R. Zeitlin. 

2894. Johnson, Donald M. (Michigan State 
Coll., East Lansing.) Word-association and word- 
frequency. Amer. J. Psychol., 1956, 69, 125-127.—A 
comparison of the words in the Kent-Rosanoff word- 
association tables with those in the Thorndike and 
Lorge Teacher's Word Book reveals that “the words 
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given as free associations to common stimulus-words 
are among the common words of our language.”—R. 
H. Waters. 


2895. Kainz, Friedrich. Psychologie der Sprache. 
Vierter Band: Spezielle Sprachpsychologie. ( Psy- 
chology of language. Vol. IV: Special problems of 
the psychology of language.) Stuttgart: Ferdinand 
Enke, 1956. viii, 537 p. DM 46.00.—The fourth of 
5 volumes (see 26: 1461, 1462; 29: 2067), with 
lengthy sections on the psychology of writing, the 
psychology of reading, the problem of Sprachgefiihl, 
and errors in speech and writing. Extensive notes 
and bibliography, drawing chiefly on European 
sources.—J/. B. Carroll. 


2896. Kanner, Joseph H., Runyon, Rickard P., 
& Desiderato, Otello. Television in army train- 
ing: evaluation of televison in Army basic train- 
ing. Geo. Washington Univ., HumRRO Tech. Rep., 
1954, No. 14, x, 61 p.—Comparison of regular in- 
struction for information and skill with TV and 
kinescope methods proved that TV is at least as ef- 
fective and kinescope as effective. The Army’s in- 
terest in mass emergency training and routine in- 
struction could be served by these techniques. 18 
pages of appended tables and figures.—R. Tyson. 


2897. Kelley, Harold H., & Woodruff, Christine 
Lipps. (Yale U., New Haven, Conn.) Members’ 
reactions to apparent group approval of a counter- 
norm communication. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 
1956, 52, 67-74.—“In a study of the use of one-way 
communications to change group-anchored attitudes, 
members of a college group listened to a recorded 
speech contrary to their norms. An audience that 
was heard to applaud the main points in the speech 
was described for some Ss (the members’ applause 
Ss) as composed of members of the college group; 
for others (the outside applause Ss) it was composed 
of anonymous outsiders. . . . The members’ applause 
Ss exhibited more immediate opinion change in the 
direction advocated by the speech than did the other 
Ss. The members’ applause Ss also showed a greater 
tendency to misinterpret the speaker’s point of view, 
judging it to be more similar to the college norms 
than did the outsider’s applause Ss.”—L. R. Zeitlin. 


2898. Klausner, Samuel S. Phonetics, person- 
ality and status in Israel. Word, 1955, 11, 209-215. 
—The pronunciation of certain Hebrew sounds by 20i 
upper class and 199 lower class Israeli school children 
in grades 1-12 was studied. Infantile pronunciations 
tend to increase among upper class children; it is sug- 
gested that overprotective child-rearing practices may 
be responsible. Infantile pronunciations tend to de- 
crease among lower class children; on the other hand, 
to the extent that they acquire certain mispronuncia- 
tions characteristic of the upper class, they strive to- 
ward upper class status.—J. B. Carroll. 


2899. Lambert, Wallace E. (U. North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill.) Developmental aspects of second- 
language acquisition: I. Associational fluency, 
stimulus provocativeness, and word-order in- 
fluence. J. soc. Psychol., 1956, 43, 83-89.—These 3 
language factors were experimentally found to be 
differentially operative and to distinguish under- 
graduate students of French, graduate French majors, 
and a native French bi-lingual group.—J. C. Frank- 
lin. 
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2900. Lambert, Wallace E. (U. North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill.) Developmental aspects of second- 
language acquisition: II. Associational stereotypy, 
associational form, vocabulary commonness, and 
pronunciation. J. soc. Psychol., 1956, 43, 91-98.— 
These 4 language factors were experimentally found 
to be differentially operative and to distinguish under- 
graduate students of French, graduate French majors, 
and a native French bi-lingual group.—J. C. Frank- 
lin. 


2901. Lambert, Wallace E. (U. North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill.) Developmental aspects of second- 
language acquisition: III. A description of devel- 
opmental changes. J. soc. Psychol., 1956, 43, 99- 
104.—Stages in the acquisition of the French lan- 
guage by various English speaking student groups in 
terms of these language factors are described: asso- 
ciational fluency, stimulus provocativeness, word- 
order influence, associational stereotypy, associa- 
tional form, vocabulary commonness, and pronuncia- 
tion.—J. C. Franklin. 


2902. Larsen, Otto Nyholm. The mechanics 
and effects of direct and socially mediated chan- 
nels of contact in message diffusion. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1956, 16, 593-594.—Abstract. 


2903. Leonard, Alfred. (British Med. Res. Coun- 
cil, Cambridge, Eng.) Factors which influence 
channel capacity. In Quastler, H., Information 
theory in psychology ..., (see 31: 2922), 306-315. 
—The author reviews several papers on reaction time 
from the Aviation Psychology Group of the Ohio 
State University and from the Applied Psychology 
Research Unit, Cambridge, England. He points out 


that, while most of the recent empirical findings have 
been known for over 30 years, there has been little 


organizing structure. Information theory provides 
the necessary structure.—I/. Pollack. 


2904. Lewicka, Halina. Przeciw idealistycznym 
i mechanistycznym teoriom fonemu. (Against 
idealistic and mechanistic theories of the phoneme.) 
Mysl filozoficzna, 1951, No. 2, 188-201.—“The func- 
tion of the language as a means of communication in 
the society may be understood only when its phe- 
nomena are studied in mutual relations and develop- 
ment. Also the investigation of the sound system of 
language can not confine to the listing of phonemes, 
but aims at the establishing of their mutual relations 
and connections, in the strict dependence on the func- 
tion of whole language system, of which the sound 
system is a part only.”—M. Choynowshki. 


2905. London, I. D., & Anisimov, O. (Brooklyn 
Coll., N. Y.) Nonthematic, nontechnical factors 
influencing the effectiveness of plausible appeals 
directed to a Soviet audience. Psychol. Rep., 1956, 
2, 325-330.—In a study involving the participation of 
425 postwar Soviet defectors and analysis of the 
Soviet press, it is concluded that the effectiveness of 
anti-communist propaganda directed to the Soviet 
people depends on not only its thematic content and 
technical treatment, but also on a number of other 
factors, discussed under the headings: familiarization, 
practicality, communicator-identity, coordination, and 
orientation and purpose. It is suggested that anti- 
communist propaganda which overlooks these factors 
cannot realize its potentialities and may fail utterly. 
—C. H. Ammons. 
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2906. London, I. D., & London, M. B. (Brook- 
lyn Coll., N. Y.) Differential reactions of recent 
and earlier defectors to anti-Soviet propaganda 
themes. Psychol. Rep., 1956, 2, 285-292.—New pro- 
cedures for eliciting and studying the responses of 
Soviet defectors to anti-Soviet propaganda themes 
are described. Some results from a study involving 
425 recent and wartime defectors are presented and 
analyzed with respect to several of these themes. It 
is concluded that both groups have much to contribute 
toward understanding the contemporary Soviet citizen. 
—C. H. Ammons. 

2907. London, I. D., & London, M. B. (Brook- 
lyn Coll., N. Y.) Soviet reaction to the down- 
grading of Stalin and some suggestions for Ameri- 
can broadcasts to the Soviet Union. Psychol. Rep., 
1956, 2, 341-356. (Monogr. Suppl. 7).—On the 
basis of past and current research the probable Soviet 
reaction spectrum to the downgrading of Stalin has 
been presented along with related recommendations 
for American broadcasts to the Soviet Union. Rep- 
resentative protocols of reconstructed interviews in 
summary form are appended to indicate in part the 
kind of research material serving as basis for the 
statements ventured —C. H. Ammons. 

2908. Lounsbury, Floyd G. (Yale U., New Haven, 
Conn.) A semantic analysis of the Pawnee kin- 
ship usage. Language, 1956, 32, 158-194.—“We 
have attempted to show, through the example of a 
kinship system, that the analysis of semantic structure 
is an operation separate from and not dependent upon 
the analysis of linguistic structure.” The technique 
of semantic analysis employed here depends on the 
isolation of distinctive semantic features; the refer- 
ential meaning of a given form can be specified in 
terms of the fact that the referents share some dis- 
tinctive bundle of semantic features. Language forms 
can be viewed both as classifiers of situations and 
as themselves classified by further responses. These 
considerations lead to a new interpretation of meta- 
phor.—J. B. Carroll. 


2909. McGill, William, & Quastler, H. (Mass. 
Inst. Tech., Cambridge.) Standardized nomencla- 
ture: an attempt. In Quastler, H., Information the- 
ory in psychology ..., (see 31: 2922), 83-92.—Def- 
initions and formulas for the major terms and con- 
cepts of information measurements are presented.—/. 
Pollack. 


2910. MacKay, Donald M. (U. London, Eng.) 
Towards an information-flow model of human be- 
havior. Brit. J. Psychol., 1956, 47, 30-43.—“This 
paper is concerned with the behaviour possible in an 
information-flow system intended explicitly as a hy 
pothetical model for comparison with the information 
handling system. A statistically self-organizing sys- 
tem is described in which not only normal homeostatic 
behaviour but also such activities as the invention of 
fruitful hypotheses, the imagination of fictitious situ- 
ations, and the like would find a natural place. Dis- 
cussion is confined mainly to the manner of concept 
formation and concept handling in such a system. It 
has been suggested that the correlate of perception 
(as distinct from reception) is activity which or- 
ganizes an outwardly directed internal matching re- 
sponse to signals from receptors. This organizing 
activity amounts logically to an internal representa 
tion of the feature in the incoming signals to which 
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it is adaptive, i.e., the feature which is thus ‘per- 
ceived.’ ”"—L. E. Thune. 

2911. Malécot, André. (U. California, River- 
side.) Acoustic clues for nasal consonants; an 
experimental study involving a tape-splicing tech- 
nique. Language, 1956, 32, 274-284.—The techniques 
of this study involve separating and recombining seg- 
ments of utterances recorded on magnetic tape, and 
presenting the new stimuli to phonetically naive sub- 
jects for identification. The data support the results 
of previous experiments with synthetic speech con- 
ducted by the Haskins Laboratories: the place of 
articulation of m, n, and ” is conveyed principally by 
the transitions of the adjoining vowel formants. The 
nasal resonances, produced during the occlusion, serve 
principally as class markers, differentiating the nasals 
from their cognates in other classes, but they also 
appear to contribute a small amount to the place 
identification of these consonants.—J. B. Carroll. 


2912. Mandelbrot, Benoit. Addenda 4a Ilarticle 
“Structure formelle des textes et communication.” 
(Addenda to the article “Formal structure of texts 
and communication.”) Word, 1955, 11, 424-425.— 
Minor corrections and an extensive addition to the 
earlier article (see 29: 5633), suggesting that “pre- 
correction” of errors in discrete messages makes pos- 
sible perfect or near perfect transmission in noisy 
channels, provided the noise remains below a certain 
value.—J/. B. Carroll. 


2913. Meylan, L. Le film, moyen de culture. 
(The film as a medium of culture.) Cah. Pédagq., 


1956, 15, 1-11.—A study of the pedagogic use of the 
movie, especially for the adolescent.—R. Piret. 


2914. Miller, George A. (Harvard U., Cam- 
bridge, Mass.) The magical number seven, plus 
or minus two: some limits on our capacity for 
processing information. Psychol. Rev., 1956, 63, 
81-97.—A variety of researches are examined from 
the standpoint of information theory. It is shown 
that the unaided observer is severely limited in terms 
of the amount of information he can receive, process, 
and remember. However, it is shown that by the use 
of various techniques, e.g., use of several stimulus 
dimensions, recoding, and various mnemonic de- 
vices, this informational bottleneck can be broken. 
20 references.—E. G. Aiken. 

2915. Miyamoto, S. Frank; Crowell, Laura, & 
Katcher, Allan. (UU. Washington, Seattle.) Self- 
concepts of communicative skill among beginning 
speech students. Speech Monogr., 1956, 23, 66-74. 

-The influence of a Basic Speech Improvement Course 
upon students’ self-conceptions of speaking and listen- 
ing abilities was studied. 2 questionnaires were ad- 
ministered in speech classes to measure changes oc- 
curring over a 9-weeks interval. A control group of 
psychology students was also tested. The speeech 
students, because of special training, were expected 
to show greater increases in their self-concept scores 
than psychology students. No significant differences 
were observed. Students with high self concepts 
were expected to do better than those with low ones. 
This hypothesis was true for speaking but not for 
listening skills—D. Lebo. 

2916. Mulder, Robert L. (Oregon Coll. Ed., 
Vonmouth.) A group test of intelligibility for in- 
ternational students. Speech Monogr., 1956, 23, 
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61-65.—“Excellence in pronunciation may frequently 
rely on an aesthetic judgment and, with native 
speakers of a language, bear little relation to the 
listener’s ability to identify a word. In the present 
circumstance, however, international students tended 
to earn a score in a judgment test that significantly 
related to their ability to be understood when reading 
a different population of words.”—D. Lebo. 

2917. Osgood, Charles E. (U. lilinois, Urbana.) 
Fidelity and reliability. In Quastler, H., Informa- 
tion theory in psychology ..., (see 31: 2922), 374— 
386.—A system may show high reliability, as in the 
case of constant errors, but little fidelity in terms of 
an outside criterion. Information measurement is 
concerned primarily with reliability, not fidelity, and 
hence, it may be unsuitable for many problems of 
social communications which often may be evaluated 
in terms of the outside criterion —/. Pollack. 

2918. Pike, Kenneth L. (U. Michigan, Ann 
Arbor.) Language in relation to a unified theory 
of the structure of human behavior. Glendale, 
Calif.: Summer Institute of Linguistics, 1954-1955. 
x, 170; v, 85 p. Part I, $5.00; Part II, $2.00.—Lin- 
guistic theory is extended to embrace all those areas 
of human behavior which are learned and in greater 
or less degree culturally patterned. “Etic’ and “emic” 
approaches (on the analogy of phonetic and phonemic ) 
investigate, respectively, generalized phenomena of 
culturally patterned behavior, and phenonoma pe- 
culiar to one language or culture system. Various 
units, such as the behavioreme and the grameme, are 
proposed. Part II considers further the behavioreme 
and the uttereme.—J. B. Carroll. 

2919. Pratt, Edward. Experimental evaluation 
of a program for the improvement of listening. 
Elem. Sch. J., 1956, 56, 315-320.—This study seeks 
to evaluate experimentally the effects of a program 
designed to develop specific skills in a listening proc- 
ess. 40 6th-grade classes in Iowa participated, 20 in 
the experimental, and 20 in the control group. Data 
are analyzed on relation of listening ability to intel- 
ligence and reading ability, differences in listening 
ability between the 2 groups and the improvement 
made on specific listening skills. 16 references.—S. 
M. Amatora. 

2920. Putnam, Hilary. (Princeton U.,N.J.) A 
definition of degree of confirmation for very rich 
languages. Phil. Sci., 1956, 23, 58-62.—Degree of 
confirmation is defined in terms of “measure,” “hold- 
ing,” “state description,” and “consequence.” These 
key terms are defined as follows: (1) “The measure 
of a sentence p is the sum of the measures of the state 
descriptions in which p holds”; (2) “The sentence p 
holds in the state description r if and only if p is a 
consequence of r”’; (3) A “state description” is a 
“conjunction of atomic sentences which contains, for 
each atomic sentence, either that sentence or its nega- 
tion but not both.” The definition of “consequence” 
is too complex for inclusion here —H. Ruja. 


2921. Quastler, H. (U. Illinois, Urbana.) Ap- 
proximate estimation of information measures. 
In Quastler, H., Information theory in psychology 
...+y, (see 31: 2922), 124-139.—Several approxima 
tion procedures for estimating informational meas- 
ures are presented. The procedures are compared by 
application to a common set of experimental data— 
I, Pollack 
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2922. Quastler, Henry. (Ed.) (Brookhaven Na- 
tional Lab., N. ¥Y.) Information theory in psy- 
chology: problems and methods. Glencoe, lI- 
linois: The Free Press, 1956. x, 436 p. $6.00.— 
This volume presents papers presented before the Con- 
ference on the Estimation of Information Flow, 
Monticello, Illinois, July 5-9, 1954 and related pa- 
pers. Individual papers are abstracted separately in 
this issue.—/. Pollack. 

2923. Quastler, H. (U. IJllinois, Urbana.) In- 
formation theory terms and their psychological 
correlates. In Quastler, H., Information theory in 
psychology ..., (see 31: 2922), 143-171.—The em- 
ployment of information measurement as a tool for 
describing categorical data does not require definition 
of component stages of an informational system. 
However, if a model of behavior is inferred from the 
model of an information system, definition of com- 
ponent stages is necessary. QJuastler presents his 
attempt to identify component stages and their psy- 
chological correlates.—/. Pollack. 

2924. Rajnarain, —. Psychology and security. 
Indian J. Psychol., 1955, 30, 1-23.—There are many 
sources of information on military morale, civilian 
morale, psychological warfare, techniques for pro- 
moting and combating propaganda, and national char- 
acter. This material should all be assembled and of- 
fered as university work. Further civilian research 
in this field should be encouraged. 63 references.— 
H. Wunderlich. 

2925. Read, Allen Walker. The term “meaning” 
in linguistics. Etc. Rev. gen. Semant., 1955, 13, 38- 


45.—An analysis of the varied structural implications 


of the term meaning as used by individuals in varied 
fields is presented. The author suggests using the 
word meaning in the abstract sense, describing a part 
of the data of language. He criticizes the use of the 
term in the areas of grammar, syntax, lexicon and 
areas beyond the scope of linguistics. —F. Elliott. 

2926. Resta, G. (U. Genoa, Italy.) L’allatta- 
mento come dialogo mimico nutrice-lattante. 
( Breast-feeding as mimic dialogue between wet-nurse 
and infant.) J/nfanz. anorm., 1955, 11, 107-116.— 
During the course of the reciprocal motor-sensory 
excitation which suckling establishes between the 2 
protagonists, the author distinguishes the following 
phases: (1) introduction of the nipple into the suck- 
ling mouth; (2) consequent stimulation of the oral 
zones; (3) consequent motor reactions determined 
by the suckling reflex; (4) the stimulation of the 
nipple. The author considers the succession of these 
phases to be a mimic dialogue between wet-nurse and 
infant aud he points out the progressive differentia- 
tion which occurs in this colloquy during suckling and 
the characteristics common to preverbal and written 
language.—F.. Ferracuti. 

2927. Rizivi,S. A. H. Stereotypes of the Hindus 
and Muslims in Urdu press. Manasi, 1955, 2, 32. 
An analysis was made of 250 issues of a pro-League 
Urdu newspaper to determine how Hindus were 
characterized by Muslims, and Muslims by Hindus, 
during 1951. Hindus held that Muslims are in- 
tolerant, disloyal, communally-minded, and immoral. 
Equivalent attitudes were manifested by the Muslims 
toward the Hindus.—A. E. Harriman. 

2928. Ross, Sherman; Yarczower, Matthew, & 
Williams, Gerald M. (U. Maryland, College Park.) 
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Recognitive thresholds for words as a function of 
set and similarity. Amer. J. Psychol., 1956, 69, 82- 
86.—A preparatory ‘set’ induced by instructions and 
practice on a series of stimulus words facilitates the 
recognition of the same (identical) and _ similar 
(structurally ) words later presented tachistoscopically. 
It is suggested that this effect is a function of other 
dimensions of similarity such as length and word 
frequency of the test materials. The findings are 
based on the results obtained from 45 Ss.—R. H. 
Waters. 

2929. Rothstein, Jerome. Information, logic, 
and physics. Phil, Sci., 1956, 23, 31-35.—Observing 
reduces to making a choice between alternatives... A 
message (transmitted information) is “a sequence of 
choices from a number of alternatives.” ‘The message 
source is described by expressing its degree of un- 
certainty. The reporting of this physical information 
is prerequisite to the applying of logic to experience 
in this case.—H. Ruja. 

2930. Senders, John W. (Wright Patterson AFB, 
Dayton, O.) Man’s capacity to use information 
from complex displays. In Quasiler, H., Informa- 
tion theory in psychology ..., (see 31: 2922), 360—- 
364.—A program for estimating the visual load ca- 
pacity of the human operator, as it relates to the de- 
sign of multi-instrument displays, is outlined. An ex- 
tension of the Shannon sampling theorem by the au- 
thor correctly predicts the obtained negative relation 
between duration and frequency of eye fixations in 
aircraft flight.—/. Pollack. 

2931. Senders, Virginia L. (Antioch Coll., Yel- 
low Springs, O.) The effect of number of subjects 
on the estimate of transmitted information. In 
Quastler, H., Information theory in psychology... , 
(see 31: 2922), 368-373.—The effect of pooling re- 
sponses of different subjects on the information trans- 
mitted in scale reading is examined. When pooling 
results in an increased number of responses, there is a 
decrement in transmission scores of about 10%. 
However, with the number of responses held constant, 
pooling of responses produces a negligible effect— 
I. Pollack. 

2932. Sievers, Dorothy Jean. Development and 
standardization of a test of psycholinguistic 
growth in preschool children. Dissertation Abstr., 
1956, 16, 286—287.—Abstract. 

2933. Spieth, W.; Curtis, J. F., & Webster, J. C. 
Cues that aid listening to one of two simultaneous 
voice messages. LU. S. N. Electronics Lab. Res. 
Rep., 1954, No. 446, 11 p—A study was made of the 
effects of 4 variable listening aids on an operator’s 
ability to answer one of 2 simultaneous voice mes- 
sages. The study showed that when an operator 
must listen to a voice message which is overlapped by 
another, masking effect may be minimized by (1) 
separating the message sources by more than 10° in 
the horizontal plane, (2) placing filters in the most- 
used circuits so that the aural frequency spectra 
passed by the circuits do not overlap more than is 
necessary to produce intelligible speech, (3) employ- 
ing jewel lights to indicate the channel calling, when 
channel identification is a major problem, and (4) 
providing pulldown facilities for optional use by the 
operator. 

2934. Starkweather, John A. (Ul. California, 
Berkeley.) The communication-value of content- 
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free speech. Amer. J. Psychol., 1956, 69, 121-123.— 
That speech conveys content or “semantic informa- 
tion” as well as “affective information” can be shown 
by passing voice selections through a “low-pass filter 
such that frequencies above 300~ (are) severely at- 
tenuated” and asking judges to estimate the “ ‘amount 
of emotion’ and ‘pleasantness’” expressed—R. H. 
Waters. 

2935. Taylor, Janet A. (Northwestern U., Evans- 
ton, /ll.) Physiological need, set, and visual dura- 
tion threshold. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1956, 52, 
96-99.—The interaction between the effect of depriva- 
tion level and set-inducing instructions on the thresh- 
olds of need-related words is investigated by present- 
ing tachistoscopically to two groups of Ss, one group 
soon after mealtime and the other after about 9 hours 
food and water deprivation, a list of neutral words 
and then a list of need-related words, half of the Ss in 
each group receiving set instructions before the sec- 
ond list. The results indicate that while Ss given 
set instructions exhibit a significantly lower threshold 
for need-related words than did non-set groups, there 
is no difference in performance between satiated and 
deprived Ss, even among Ss not given set instructions. 
A second study, similar to the first, save that the set 
variable is eliminated and the words presented in 
mixed order showed no differences in the threshold 
for need-related words in the two groups of Ss.— 
L. R. Zeitlin. 


2936. Taylor, Wilson L. Recent developments 
in the use of “cloze procedure.” Journalism Quart., 
1956, 33, 42-48, 99.—". . . When cloze procedure is 
used to contrast the readability levels of 2 or more 


samples of prose, the first step is to “mutilate” all 


the samples ... by . . . deleting the same number 
of words from each. . . . Subjects are asked to “close 
up the gaps” in the passages by guessing the identities 
of the missing words and writing their guesses in the 
corresponding blanks. . . . The passage that scores 
the largest total of correct guesses is considered .. . 
most readable. ...” Recent experiments using this 
procedure indicate that it correlates highly with com- 
prehension and intelligence test scores, and that “cloze 
scores are dependable estimates of . . . what Shannon 
has called ‘redundancy.’ ""—D. E. Meister. 

2937. Tew, Roy Edwards. (U. Florida, Gaines- 
ville.) The relationship between the vocal char- 
acteristics of men and their ratings of the vocal 
characteristics of other men. Speech Monogr., 
1956, 23, 26-30.—‘‘Teachers . seem to evaluate 
other voices in terms of their own voices... .” An 
investigation of men’s vocal characteristics upon their 
judgments of the vocal characteristics of other men 
was undertaken. Level and variation of pitch, loud- 
ness, and rate were investigated. The results from 
335 male students “did not produce evidence indicat- 
ing a significant relationship between men’s vocal 
characteristics and their ratings of the vocal char- 
acteristics of other men.”—D. Lebo. 


2938. Thistlethwaite, Donald L., Kemenetzky, 
Joseph, & Schmidt, Hans. (U. Jilinois, Urbana.) 
Factors influencing attitude change through re- 
futative communications. Speech Monogr., 1956, 
23, 14-25.—2 experiments which attempted to change 
opinion by varied methods of refuting the arguments 
of opposed members of the audience are presented. 
The recipients’ reactions, recorded by a program 
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analyzer, were a major focus of interest. It was 
found that “explicit refutations of audience arguments 
tend to arouse antagonism among opposed recipients 
...” and “that the order in which explicit refutations 
are presented . . . does not produce . . . differences in 
frequency of “dislike” reactions. . . .”"—D. Lebo. 


2939. Thomas, Gordon L. (Michigan State U., 
East Lansing.) Effect of oral style on intelligibility 
of speech. Speech Monogr., 1956, 23, 46-54.—24 
centuries ago Aristotle observed that “each kind of 
rhetoric has its own appropriate style. The style of 
written prose is not the same as that of controversial 
speaking.” 2 speeches having the same factual con- 
tent, the one with a minimum of the elements of “oral 
style,” the other with a maximum, were presented to 
2,000 students in “matched pairs of classes.” “. . . 
the introduction of oral elements increase{d] the in- 
telligibility of the speech by about 10%.”—D. Lebo. 

2940. Verplanck, William S. (Harvard U., Cam- 
bridge, Mass.) The control of the content of con- 
versation: Reinforcement of statements of opin- 
ion. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1955, 51, 668-676.— 
Two assumptions are made, (a) that “stating an 
opinion” is a class of behavior that acts as a response, 
and (b) that statements of agreement with, or para- 
phrases of, such statements of a speaker act as rein- 
forcing stimuli. It is inferred that the rate at which 
a speaker states opinions varies with the number of 
these reinforcing stimuli given by the person with 
whom he is conversing. Twenty-four experimental 
conversations on a wide variety of topics were car- 
ried out in a variety of places in a group of Ss, most 
of whom were college students. The expected results 
appeared. Every S increased in his rate of speaking 
opinions with reinforcement by paraphrase or agree- 
ment. Twenty-one Ss decreased in rate with nonre- 
inforcement. Overall rates of speaking did not change 
significantly. —L. R. Zeitlin. 


2941. Weiss, Walter, & Fine, Bernard J. (Bos- 
ton U., Mass.) The effect of induced aggressive- 
ness on opinion change. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 
1956, 52, 109-114.—The hypothesis that aggressively 
aroused persons are more influenced by a punitively 
oriented communication and less by a leniency ori- 
ented one than are nonaggressive persons is investi- 
gated. One group of Ss is exposed to a failure-insult 
procedure to evoke instigation to aggression, the other 
group of Ss to an ego-satisfying experience. Then 
half of each group read a communication urging 
punitiveness toward delinquents and the other half 
read a communication suggesting leniency and con- 
sideration in America’s dealings with her allies. An 
immediate-after opinion questionnaire followed. The 
data support the research hypothesis.—L. R. Zeitlin. 


2942. Winthrop, H. (Hollins Coll., Va.) Effect 
of personal qualities on one-way communication. 
Psychol. Rep., 1956, 2, 323-324.—100 college stu- 
dents listened to a talk given by a male or female, 
who was a liked or disliked speaker. Sex of speaker 
had no important effect on agreement or disagree- 
ment with the talk. Most Ss tended to agree with a 
liked and disagree with a disliked speaker.—C. H. 
Ammons. 


(See also abstracts 1996, 1998, 2010, 2045, 2110, 2276, 


2386, 2437, 2482, 2638, 2775, 2780, 3563, 3810, 
3895, 3923) 
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2943. Akavya, Uriel. Torato shel Karl Rogers 
whistaafuyoteha. (Karl Rogers’ theory and its ex- 
tensions.) Hahinuh, 1954/55, 27, 438-446.—Rogers’ 
theory is described under following headings: Start- 
ing-point, short history, “self-concept,” “with own 
forces,” Rogers’ concept of personality, process of 
therapy, training of non-directive counselors, critical 
remarks, other non-directive theories (play-therapy, 
group-therapy, non-directive administration).—H. 
Ormian. 

2944. Bernard, Harold W. Toward better per- 
sonal adjustment. (2nd ed.) New York: McGraw- 
Hall, 1957. vii, 454 p. $5.50.—New and expanded 
areas in this second edition (see 25: 6192) include 
studying effectively, psychological satisfactions, social 
adaptation, occupational adjustment and satisfaction 
in marriage. The role of attitudes in adjustment has 
received greater emphasis. This edition includes a 
bibliography. New illustrative material has been 
added and audio-visual aids are now cited for each 
chapter.—G. C. Carter. 

2945. Cavanagh, John R. (Catholic U., Washing- 
ton, D. C.) Fundamental marriage counseling; 
a Catholic viewpoint. Milwaukee: Bruce, 1957. 
xxiv, 598 p. $8.00.—9 chapters deal with biological 
aspects; 5 with sexual aspects; 9 with fertility, preg- 
nancy, control of conception, and abortion; 6 with 
social aspects, such as divorce, alcoholism, difference 
in religious faith, economic difficulties and legal com- 
plications; and 4 with religious aspects—10 chapters 
being contributed by physicians, sociologists, or 
priests. Every area of relevance to a counselor faced 
with problems in a client whose problem is marital 
and whose faith Catholic is covered.—W. L. Wilkins. 


2946. Cooperman, Irene G., Gleason, Clyde W., 
McCully, C. Harold, & Peck, Bernard. (V.A., 
Washington, D. C.) Counseling and the counsel- 
ing record. Personn. Guid. J., 1956, 34, 333-339.— 
The recently revised counseling record used in the 
V.A. vocational rehabilitation and education counsel- 
ing program is based on these basic assumptions: 
counseling is a systematic, cooperative process, based 
to a considerable degree on affective factors, and is a 
learning experience for the counselee.—G. S. Speer. 


2947. Correll, Paul Thomas. Factors influenc- 
ing communication in counseling. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1956, 16, 497-498.—Abstract. 


2948. Dingilian, David H. How basic organiza- 
tion influences testing. Proc. 1955 invit. Conf. test. 
Probl., Educ. Test. Serv., 1956, 66-77.—While the 
scientist has made excellent progress in the develop- 
ment of tests, he has not stayed on the scene in order 
to reduce abuses resulting from inexpert application. 
An example of a counseling organization is described 
to show how basic organization influences the use of 
tests —R. L. McCornack. 


2949. Duyckaerts, F. La personnalité vue par 
le psychologue. (Personality as seer by the psvchol- 
ogist.) Bull. Orient. scol. profess., 1955, 4, 150-159. 
—The important things in human psychology are 
inclinations and needs. The role of the clinical psy- 
chologist is to enlarge the scope of the patient’s con- 
sciousness and also to help him to pass from child- 
hood dependence to adult autonomy.—R. Piret. 


31: 2943-2954 


2950. Ellis, Albert. A critical evaluation of 
marriage counseling. Marriage Fam. Living, 1956, 
18, 65-71.—A careful attempt to evaluate contem- 
porary marriage counseling, what kind of clients 
normally come for counseling, and how deep-seated 
are the emotional disturbances, or ineptness in inter- 
personal relations. The author describes cases and re- 
ports: (1) The clients are often basically childish, 
inadequate, emotionally disturbed individuals. (2) 
Effective marriage counseling requires a half dozen 
or more sessions. (3) The best kind of marriage 
counseling that is now being done usually involves 
relatively short term psychotherapy. Whatever the 
public may prefer to call it, it is, in the author’s 
judgment, a special kind of psychotherapy.—M. M. 
Gillet. 

2951. Ewalt, Jack R. Mental health adminis- 
tration. Springfield, Ill.: Charles C Thomas, 1956. 
x, 168 p. $5.50.—“Effective administration is based 
on a clear concept of the purpose of the agency to be 
administered.” In outline form and with illustrative 
examples, the author discusses administration of state 
mental health departments, community programs, edu- 
cational and professional responsibilities of mental 
health personnel, and public hospital administration 
and organization; staffing, recruitment, and morale 
problems; public relations; obtaining legislative sup- 
port; and forensic psychiatry. 23-item reading list. 
—H. P. David. 

2952. Frank, Lawrence K. The place of the 
mental hygiene clinic in a group work agency. 
Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 1956, 40, 237-250.—A discussion 
of the relations and functions of a mental hygiene 
clinic established in a group work agency. The con- 
tribution of the mental hygiene clinic in assisting the 
group work staff to better understand those who have 
personality problems and their idiosyncratic behavior 
is but one of a number of symbiotic relationships that 
can be attained when the mental hygiene clinic works 
cooperatively with a group work agency.—M. A. 
Seidenfeld. 

2953. Fraser, F. C. (McGill U., Montreal, Can.) 
Heredity counseling: the darker side. Eugen. 
Ouart., 1956, 3, 45-51.—Situations are presented in 
hereditary counseling which make it almost impossi- 
ble to offer satisfactory solutions to the counselees. 
Determination of causation of defect may be clouded 
in cases of genetic heterogeneity of similar clinical 
entities and of clinical heterogeneity of similar genetic 
entities. Psychological and emotional problems, often 
involved in counseling situations, and other problems, 
force the counselor to realize that he is not dealing 
merely with laws of heredity but with people in family 
settings. The need to know more about the effects 
of heredity counseling on the psychodynamics of 
family life is stressed.—G. C. Schwesinger. 


2954. Greenwood, Edward D., Reid, Joseph H., 
Novick, Rudolph G., & Stubblefield, Robert L. 
Responsibility for leadership in mental health. 
Symposium, 1955. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1956, 
26, 1-34.—Some of the problems discussed in this 
symposium are the new type of child in foster care, 
the inadequate Aid to Dependent Children, the Hol- 
lis-Taylor study which would eliminate psychiatric 
social work as a specialization, the growing parallelism 
and increasing convergence of mental health interests 
and activities of governmental and voluntary agencies, 
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how to secure the most effective use of lay people as 
leaders in the mental health field, the contradictions 
hetween the expressed goals of training and actual 
experience.—R. E. Perl. 

2955. Hulme, William E. (Wartburg Seminary, 
Dubuque, lowa.) Counseling and theology. Phila- 
delphia, Pa.: Muhlenberg, 1956. 250 p. $3.75.— 
Christian theology, with its emphasis on man’s fall 
through Adam (original sin) and his redemption 
through Christ (grace), is revelant to pastoral non- 
directive counseling. Excerpts from counseling in- 
terviews illustrate the client’s need for forgiveness; 
for understanding, exploration of relationship, and 
insight; and for growth, respect, acceptance of re- 
sponsibility, and maturity. Christian doctrines con- 
cerning man, the universal priesthood, and freedom 
have “undergirded the pastoral counseling process for 
centuries.” The doctrines of justification, sanctifica- 
tion, and the means of grace provide acceptance and 
growth.—A. Eglash, 


2956. Johnson, A. M. (Chm.) Factors in the 
growth and development of the therapist. /. Amer. 
psychoanal. Ass., 1956, 4, 170-175.—English reported 
the collective opinions of colleagues as to factors in- 
volved in the maturation of the therapist after formal 
training. These were marriage, parenthood, teaching, 
reading, learning from patients, recreation, failures in 
therapy, and associations with colleagues. The ma- 
ture therapist shows genuine empathy with all sorts 
of people, has courage, imagination, flexibility, stu- 
diousness, and much curiosity. Margolin differed 
with most of the above opinions and pointed to a 
wide cultural background as the single most im- 
portant quality the analyst could possess.—D. Prager. 


2957. Johnson, Paul E. (Boston U., Mass.) 
The pastor as counselor. Pastoral Psychol., 1956, 
7(62), 25-28.—This is a discussion of the findings 
of the Commission in the Ministry. “The minister 
deals especially with these larger perspectives of 
life, the meaning and purpose of it all, the goals for 
which we strive, the values that are most worth while, 
and attitudes by which to give our best.”—A. Eglash. 


2958. Kadushin, Alfred. (l/. Wisconsin, Madi- 
son.) Observing the interview in counselor train- 
ing and supervision. /ersonn. Guid. J., 1956, 34, 
405-408.—Observation may be a valuable and flexi- 
ble resource for interview training. A number of 
important considerations in selecting and preparing 
the counselor, the client, and the observer are dis- 
cussed.—G. S. Speer. 

2959. Kallmann, Franz J. Psychiatric aspects 
of genetic counseling. Amer. J. hum. Genet., 1956, 
8, 97-101.—In situations calling for genetic counsel- 
ing it cannot be presumed that persons will be able 
to attain realistic attitudes without the counselor’s 
help. Medicogenetic indications for an elective steri- 
lizing procedure should be compelling, fair and hu- 
manized. Proficient counseling in human genetics 
cannot be attained without psychological understand- 
ing.—S. M. Schoonover. 


2960. Kaplan, Alex H. (Washington U., St. 
Louis, Mo.) Psychiatric syndromes and the prac- 
tice of social work. Soc. Casewk, 1956, 37, 107-112. 
—“As a result of the need for better psycho-social 
diagnosis and the determination of appropriate case- 
work treatment goals, the writer has organized a 
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seminar to study the variety of mental disorders fre- 
quently treated by social workers.” The material 
used in the seminar is described with attention to the 
casework aims and techniques applicable to these dis- 
orders. Two categories of casework treatment are 
discussed: (1) treatment aimed at maintaining adap- 
tive patterns, and (2) treatment aimed at modifying 
adaptive patterns.—L. B. Costin. 

2961. Klink, Thomas W. (Topeka State Hosp., 
Kans.) Mental health resources in churches. 
Bull. Menninger Clin., 1956, 20, 70-75.—The prin- 
cipal service of the churches to mental health is 
through the normal ministries of parish pastors. The 
setting for such services is illustrated through an ab- 
stract of situations of chronic or acute personal dis- 
tress noted in a small Protestant church at the end of 
2 years of a pastorship. More specialized services 
fall into 3 groups: the minister of counseling, the 
pastoral counseling agency, and the church-supported 
multiprofessional clinic. Examples of each are given. 
—W. A. Varvel. 

2962. Lindemann, Erich. (Harvard U., Boston, 
Mass.) The meaning of crisis in individual and 
family living. Teach. Coll Rec., 1956, 57, 310-315. 
—The mental health consultant is a valuable aid to 
professional people who deal with crisis in the lives of 
children and adults such as bereavement. The work 
of a mental health agency in a Boston suburb is de- 
scribed.—H. K. Moore. 

2963. Monro, A. B. (Long Grove Hosp., Epsom, 
Surrey, England.) A concept of mental health ob- 
tained by comparing a normal and disordered 
population. /mnt. J. soc. Psychiat., 1956, 1(4), 26-31. 
—The concept of mentally healthy behavior in this 
study suggests the following characteristics to be 
associated with the mentally healthy individual: in- 
tegrity, intelligent originality and initiative, good 
manners, clarity of mind, forthright good humor, emo- 
tional effervescence. Education is one of the most 
powerful agencies promoting this kind of mental 
health. 8 references.—R. M. Frumkin. 

2964. Oates, Wayne E. (Sthn. Baptist Theo- 
logical Seminary, Louisville, Ky.) The findngs of 
the Commission in the Ministry. Pastoral Psychol., 
1956, 7(62), 15-24.—“In functioning as a counselor 

. , the clergyman always does so as a representa- 
tive leader of a religious community.” His role, his 
counselees, collaboration with other professions, train- 
ing, and evaluation are discussed. (Reprinted from 
Ann. N. Y. Acad Sci., 1955, 63(3).)—A. Eglash. 

2965. Oates, Wayne E. Where to go for help. 
Philadelphia, Pa.: Westminster Press, 1957. 118 p. 
$2.00.—“This handbook of ready reference for guid- 
ance in the art of helping people is also a direct book 
of pastoral aid, written to the layman himself.” The 
volume consists of 2 parts. Part 1 deals with “The 
great helping professions” and “The main principles 
of getting help.” Part 2, consisting of 13 chapters, 
discusses “help on special problems,” including “pre- 
marital guidance, marriage conflict, sexual difficulties, 
birth control, sterility, unwed mothers, adopting chil- 
dren, ‘problem’ children, cerebral palsy, mental re- 
tardation, the problem drinker, mental illness and the 
aging.”—L. A. Pennington. 

2966. Papanek, Ernst. Contributions of in- 
dividual psychology to social work. Amer. J. indiv. 
Psychol., 1955, 11, 142-150.—“It is constructive so- 
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cial work to deneuroticize and to humanize the in- 
dividual by helping him to find his own well-being 
in the only relationship in which he really exists, his 
relationship to human society. He is led to the 
realization that he must draw his strength from the 
evolution of the community, which directs his own 
strivings and those of others toward the goal of social 
usefulness. . . . Individual Psychology contributes to 
case work and group work, to community organiza- 
tion, and to social action [and] provides the 
foremost single technique in preventive social work. 
14 references.—A. R. Howard. 

2967. Rabin, A. I. Ben hapsihologia haklinit 
v’hak’lalit. (Between clinical and general psychol- 
gy. Interaction.) Ofakim, 1955, 9, 166-171.—It is 
not easy to define today general, respectively clinical 
psychology. A merely temporary definition says: 
Clinical psychology is a profession and a scientific 
branch dealing with behavior deviations. Historical 
roots of the situation of general and clinical psy- 
chology are sketched. The last is an applied branch 
that influenced theories in empirical general psy- 
chology, e.g., study of perception and projection, per- 
ception and behavior, individual differences, anxiety 
and learning. On the other hand, general psychology 
influences the clinical one, e.g., it teaches criticism 
towards “facts” and research methods. The gap 
between these 2 branches is actually not great, and 
interaction between them is vital, necessary and possi- 
ble—H. Ormian. 


2968. Sanford, Nevitt; McArthur, Charles C., 
Zubin, Joseph; Humphreys, Lloyd G., & Meehl, 
Paul E. Clinical vs. actuarial prediction. Proc. 
1955 inzvit. Conf. test. Probl., Educ. Test. Serv., 1956, 
93-141.—A panel discussion of issues raised by Meehl 
in his “Clinical vs. Statistical Prediction” (see 29: 
3991). 21 references—R. L. McCornack. 

2969. Skidmore, Rex A., Garrett, Hulda van 
Steeter, & Skidmore, C. Jay. (U. Utah, Salt Lake 
City.) Marriage consulting; an introduction to 
marriage counselng. New York: Harper, 1956. 
ix, 420 p. $5.00.—“The author's aim is to present 
an overall view of the field of marriage counseling, 
including its history, philosophy, functions, processes, 
methods, principles, and procedures. The approach is 
eclectic. ...”” Appendices deal with selected readings, 
directory of organizations, selected pamphlet sources, 
testing and marriage counseling, and sources of films. 
—H. D. Arbitman. 


2970. Welsch, Exie E., Bernard, Viola W., Aus- 
tin, Lucille N., & Schlesinger, Herbert J. Quali- 
fications for psychotherapists. Symposium, 1954. 
Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1956, 26, 35-65.—This sym- 
posium was set up to clarify the question of who does 
psychotherapy. The above named teachers and su- 
pervisors in the disciplines of psychiatry, psychology, 
and psychiatric social work were asked “( 1) to enunci- 
ate the over-all training required for an academic 
degree in his own discipline; (2) to sort out those 
factors, implicit and explicit, that contribute to the 
practice of psychotherapy; (3) to point to weaknesses 
or deficits in this training; and (4) to indicate what 
further training may be necessary.”—R. E. Perl. 


2971. Williamson, E. G. (U. Minnesota, Min- 


neapolis.) Counseling in developing self-confi- 
dence. Personn. Guid. J., 1956, 34, 398-404.—The 
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counselor in guidance work contributes to the cultiva- 
tion of self-confidence through four basic aspects of 
youth’s adjustments. These aspects are: choice of a 
career, becoming an effective group member, develop- 
ment of self-discipline and commitment to a sense of 
values. Each of these aspects is considered at length. 
—G. S. Speer. 

2972. Wood, Edward A. Visual aid to interviewer 
training. Emplmt Secur. Rev., 1956, 23(6), 11-12.— 
Half the job of an interviewer is knowing what facts 
he must get from the interviewee. The other half is 
knowing what questions to ask to get these facts. The 
article describes how a simple visual device is used 
to provide practice in “question asking.” The method, 
designed for group participation, involves the pres- 
entation of 35 mm. slides which depict various types 
of people who might be interviewed by personnel in 
an unemployment insurance claims office. Partici- 
pants direct questions at the screen as if the figure 
were an actual claimant. The instructor answers for 
the figure —S. L. Warren. 


(See also abstract 2117) 


METHODOLOGY, TECHNIQUES 


2973. Bendig, A.W. (U.Pittsburgh,Pa.) Rank- 
ing methodology: The development of a judgmental 
criterion with clinical case histories. /. consult. 
Psychol., 1956, 20, 75-78.—"The study was concerned 
with whether inverse factor analysis procedures could 
be used to develop a homogeneous set of clinical case 
histories. 7 clinical psychologists ranked for adjust- 
ment level 15 abstracted clinical case histories of chil- 
dren. The matrix of clinician intercorrelations was 
factor analyzed and three group factors obtained 
which accounted for 80 per cent of interjudge varia- 
tion in judgment. Factor scores were determined for 
each case and 10 with the smallest intracase variance 
in factor scores selected as a more homogeneous 
group. Undergraduate student Ss (N = 43) then 
ranked for adjustment level either the original 15 or 
the selected 10 case histories. The student Ss rank- 
ing the 10 cases were shown to have a significantly 
higher average interjudge correlation and to cor- 
relate higher with the judgments of the clinical psy- 
chologists.”"—A. J. Bachrach. 


2974. Berg, Charles. The first interview with a 
psychiatrist. New York: Macmillan, 1956. 240 p. 
$4.25—The thesis is developed that the neglected, 
discarded and invisible aspects of the interview “mat- 
ter far more than anything of which the parties are 
conscious.” Furthermore, the interview is an epitome 
of every human relationship and as large as life it- 
self. A variety of interviews is then briefly surveyed, 
after which some of the unconscious factors common 
to all interviews are expounded. The continuous in- 
terview is next considered, followed by consideration 
of examples of case material from patients’ interviews. 
The book is concluded with “brief notes on the phi- 
losophy of psychological analysis, and of psychology 
in general.”—N. H. Pronko. 

2975. Bergman, Philip S., & Green, Martin A. 
The use of electroencephalography in differentiat- 
ing psychogenic disorders and organic brain dis- 
eases. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1956, 113, 27-31.—Some 
of the problems in the use of the EEG as a diagnostic 
instrument are critically examined.—N. H. Pronko. 
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2976. Breen, L. C. (Territorial Coll. Guam, 
Agana.) Diagnosis of behavior by finger paint- 
ing. Elem. Sch. J., 1956, 56, 321-324.—The basic 
assumptions underlying the use of the art of finger 
painting as a diagnostic instrument are that it is a 
means of expression and that it reveals significant 
behavior characteristics of the doer. The author dis- 
cusses: (1) equipment and material; (2) procedures 
for making diagnosis; (3) observation and interpreta- 
tion of behavior; and (4) therapeutic values of finger 
painting. A complete 9-point summary is given.— 
S. M. Amatora. 

2977. Buss, Arnold H., Durkee, Ann, & Baer, 
Marc B. (Carter Memorial Hosp., Indianapolis.) 
The measurement of hostility in clinical situations. 
J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1956, 52, 84-86.—“This 
study attempted to formulate operational definitions 
for the various meanings of the concept of hostility. 
Thirty men and thirty women, patients in a neuro- 
psychiatric hospital, were interviewed and rated by 
three judges for the following aspects of hostility: 
Resentment, Verbal hostility, Indirect hostility, As- 
sault, Suspicion, Over-all hostility, and Strength of 
hostile urges. Also, the Iowa Hostility Inventory 
was administered. It was found that the judges’ rat- 
ings of the various aspects of hostility showed gen- 
eral agreement.”—L. R. Zeitlin. 

2978. Delph, Harold A. (Training Sch., Vine- 
land, N. J.) Interpretation and report to using 
personnel. Train. Sch. Bull., 1956, 52, 231-236.— 
The benefit of the child is the only consideration 
relevant to the value of examinations and interpreta- 
tions. The qualities of a good psychological report 
are detailed —W. L. Wilkins. 

2979. Eisler, Freida G. Speech-breathing ac- 
tivity and content in psychiatric interviews. Brit. 
J. med. Psychol., 1956, 29, 35-48.—‘Measures of 
speech-breathing activity from recorded interviews 
previously described by the writer, together with hy- 
potheses set up as to their psychological significance, 
are summarized. A verification of these hypotheses 
was undertaken by validating these measures either 
against content in terms of topics discussed or against 
psychiatrists’ assessments of the emotional significance 
of utterances. The hypotheses were confirmed that 
in the interviews analysed it has been shown that 
utterances could be objectively measured both for 
their degree of emotional intensity, and also for the 
extent to which emotions were restrained or given 
free expression. These measures were found to cor- 
respond with the content as well as with the clinical 
judgments of competent psychiatrists, and also to add 
to the precision of their judgments.”—C. L. Winder. 

2980. Fairbanks. Rollin J. (Episcopal Theoloaical 
Sch., Cambridge, Mass.), Southard, Samuel, & Rut- 
ledge, Aaron L. The consultation clinic. Keep- 
ing records in counseling situations. Pastoral Psy- 
chol., 1956, 7(61), 4348.—Two ministers inquire 
about standard forms for record keeping. Three re- 
plies describe such forms.—A. Eglash. 

2981. Fairweather. George W., Moran, Louis J., 
& Morton, Robert B. (/’A Hosp., Houston, Tex.) 
Efficiency of attitudes, fantasies, and life history 
data in predicting observed behavior. J. consult. 
Psychol., 1956, 20, 58.—Brief report. 

2982. Hunt, William A., & Wittson, Cecil L. 
Concurrence in psychiatric diagnosis. U.S. Armed 
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Forces med. J., 1956, 7, 1605-1608.—"The study of a 
group of recruits, originally diagnosed as having psy- 
choneurotic or personality disorders but subsequently 
sent to duty as borderline cases, who were later dis- 
charged from the fleet for psychiatric, other medical, 
or disciplinary reasons shows close concurrence in 
psychiatric diagnosis. As compared with the psy- 
choneurotics, the patients with personality disorders 
were much more of a disciplinary problem and some- 
what less of a medical problem.”—G. H. Crampton. 

2983. Lamb, Richard. (Yale U. Med. Sch., New 
Haven, Conn.), & Mahl, George F. Manifest re- 
actions of patients and interviewers to the use of 
sound recording in the psychiatric interview. 
Amer. J. Psychiat., 1956, 112, 731-737.—Differential 
reactions and attitudes of patients and therapists to 
the use of sound recording in psychiatric interviews 
is reported and discussed—N. H. Pronko. 

2984. Leelaratne, S. S. Colour preference as an 
index of abnormal personality. Educ. & Psychol., 
Delhi, 1954, 1(3), 50-55.—7 primary colors were pre- 
sented in 42 pairs to 50 male post-graduate students 
and to 15 male psychiatric patients with the task of 
indicating the preferred color of the pair. Raw data 
on color preference order are given for all 65 sub- 
jects. There were no evident differences between the 
2 groups.—C. M. Louttit. 

2985. Lief, Harold I. Should patients be pre- 
sented in person? Psychoanal. Rev., 1956, 43, 57- 
67.—48 patients were presented in person with im- 
punity. This procedure is to be handled with psy- 
chiatric skill and tact. Paranoid patients must be 
judged more carefully. The patient is usually helped 
directly by presentation before a group but not by 
presentation to a supervisor.—D. Prager. 

2986. Lorr, Maurice, & Rubinstein, Eli A. Fac- 
tors descriptive of psychiatric outpatients. /. ab- 
norm. soc. Psychol., 1955, 51, 514-522.—“‘A group of 
184 veterans receiving psychotherapy in four mental 
hygiene clinics were rated by their therapists on 73 
scales descriptive of symptoms, manifest behavior, 
and inferred attitudes and needs. A multiple group 
factor analvsis of the correlations between 58 of the 
scale variables yielded 10 identifiable first-order 
oblique factors. Two of these factors were descrip- 
tive of temperament, three appeared to be dynamic 
traits, and the remainder represented clinical symp- 
tom syndromes. Two second order factors were iso- 
lated from the correlations between the primary fac- 
tors. One was considered to represent an underlying 
hostility, and the other, a measure of control by inner 
standards.”—L. R. Zeitlin. 

2987. Metzger, Emy A. Karen Horney on psy- 
choanalytic technique: understanding the patient 
as the basis of all technique. Amer. J. Psychoanal., 
1956, 16, 26-31.—Understanding is a moving with 
one aspect of our being toward a stand another per- 
son maintains, but while so moving still maintaining 
our own stand. Understanding during beginning and 
later analysis, during changes in analysis, of dreams, 
and of the analytic relationship are described accord- 
ing to Horney’s beliefs.—D. Prager. 

2988. Mooren, Robert L., & Rothney, John W. 
M. (U.S. Armed Forces Inst., Madison, Wis.) Per- 
sonalizing the follow-up study. Personn. Guid. J., 
1956, 34, 409-412.—To examine the hypothesis that a 
personalized form of a mailed questionnaire would 
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produce faster and more complete responses than the 
more generalized form, 688 high school graduates 
were randomly placed in two groups, and mailed 
either personal, handwritten letters and question- 
naires, or mimeographed letters and questionnaires. 
There were no significant differences in terms of 
speed and quantity of response for the two groups.— 
G. S. Speer. 

2989. Pasquasy, R. La psychologie de linter- 
view. (lsychology of the interview.) Bull. Orient. 
scol. profess., 1955, 4, 23-27.—The psychological in- 
terview is a means of investigating the entire per- 
sonality. It constructs a synthesis of the individual 
at the individual level and at the social level. ‘Lhere 
is no such thing as a general interview technique. 
There are only procedures to be adapted to each par- 
ticular case.—R. Piret. 

2990. Schorr, Alvin L. Mobile family living. 
Soc. Casewk, 1956, 37, 175-180.—Three types of prob- 
lems appeared: (1) where there was a connection 
between the problem and mobility but mobility per se 
was not the substantial cause of the problem; (2) 
where a crisis or special need could not be met ade- 
quately because of the distance between the family and 
relatives; and (3) where mobility did not cause the 
problem but was a striking feature of the problem. 
Adjustments are made because “(1) mobile families 
feel a strong sense of group unity; (2) families able 
to move and still to continue to be healthy and well 
adjusted have learned to ‘settle in’ in each place they 
live; and (3) escape or independence is an adequate 
device in meeting the needs otf some families.”—L. B. 
Costin. 

2991. Siporin, Max. (Baylor U., Houston, Tex.) 
Family-centered casework in a psychiatric setting. 
Soc. Casewk, 1956, 37, 167-174.—Family-centered 
casework, as carried on in a psychiatric setting, rep- 
resents a particular type of casework competence and 
skill requiring greater range in activity, greater flexi- 
bility in assuming various therapeutic roles, greater 
knowledge and skill in group as well as individual 
treatment methods. Experience with this type of 
casework has pointed up (1) the need for further 
knowledge and research, (2) our lack of workable 
problem classification in casework, (3) the comple- 
mentary integration of the group work and casework 
method, (4) that family-centered casework constitutes 
further development of the psychiatric function of 
treating mental illness through treatment of the family, 
and (5) that family-centered casework is an indica- 
tion of the maturation of social work.—L. B. Costin. 

2992. Tyler, Leona. (U. Oregon, Eugene.) The 
initial interview. Personn. Guid. J., 1956, 34, 466- 
473.—In the initial interview, the basic aim of the 
counselor is to achieve a set in the client toward active 
thinking about his own future. From this basic aim 
stem 3 objectives: getting a sound counseling rela- 
tionship started, opening up the psychological realms 
of feeling and attitude within the client, and clarify- 
ing the structure of the helping process. These ob- 
jectives are listed in the order of their importance, 
and a lower objective is always sacrificed if necessary 
to achieve a higher objective—G. S. Speer. 

2993. Van der Gucht-Grégoire, S. Les con- 
stantes d’age, de 6 a 18 ans, dans I’interview dy- 
namique. (Age constants, from 6 to 18, in the dy- 
namic interview.) Rev. belg. Psychol. Pedag., 1955, 
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17, 1-14.—The author, who is a counselor at a Bel- 
gian ‘“Psycho-medico-social center,” describes the 
method of “counseling” that she uses, and the adapta- 
tions of this method for subjects of different ages.— 
R. Piret. 

2994. Van Valen, Martha Bushfield. (Com- 
munity Service Society, New York.) An approach 
to mobile dependent families. Soc. Casewk, 1956, 
37, 180-186.— ihe author discusses the experience of 
a family agency with a type of mobile dependent 
family, difhcult to understand and help and asking 
for financial assistance. Characteristics of this kind 
of family group are described with treatment sugges- 
tions.—L. B. Costin. 

2995. Wallinga, Jack V. (U.S. Naval Hosp., Oak- 
land, Calif.) Variability of psychiatric diagnosis. 
U.S. Armed Forces med. J., 1956, 7, 1305-1312.—"A 
study of the changes of diagnoses of 804 psychiatric 
patients is presented. Patients seen at more than one 
psychiatrically staffed medical facility were found 
more likely to have a change of diagnosis. . . . The 
marked variability of psychiatric diagnoses assigned 
to the patients studied suggests that the clinical hand- 
ling of acute psychiatric patients might be simplified 
in several ways by the initial use of a more tentative, 
descriptive, and less specifically psychiatric label. 
A formal diagnosis for classification and administra- 
tive purposes might then be reserved until later in 
the course of the patient’s hospitalization when the 
clinical picture is more stabilized.”—G. H. Crampton. 

2996. Wiener, Morton. (U. Rochester, N. Y.) 
The effects of two experimental counseling tech- 
niques on performances impaired by induced 
stress. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1955, 51, 565-572.— 
60 of a group of 90 undergraduate students were 
placed in an experimentally induced stress situation 
by implying that the Rorschach that these students 
had taken earlier indicated possible maladjustive fea- 
tures. A test battery consisting of the TAT, Wis- 
consin Card-Sorting Test, Mirror tracing and an 
attitude scale showed that the stress group tended to 
be more impaired in performance. ‘The stress group 
was then divided into 4 subgroups for the experi- 
mental conditions, reassurance-interpretation, cathar- 
sis-reflection, talk, and rest. At the conclusion of the 
experimental counseling, the test battery was admin- 
istered to all subjects. The counseled groups com- 
bined showed consistent, although not always sig- 
nificant, improvement in performance on the posttest 
measures compared with the noncounseled groups 
combined. There was no indication that either of the 
two counseling techniques was more effective in im- 
proving performance.—L. R. Zeitlin. 


(See also abstract 3329) 


DiaGnosis & EVALUATION 


2997. Allison, Roger B., Jr., & Helmstadter, Ger- 
ald C. (ETS, Princeton, N. J.) Communicating 
test information in a test manual. J. counsel. Psy- 
chol., 1956, 3, 64-66.—A number of specific problems 
in the interpretation and communication of test re- 
sults are described and the results of two studies con- 
cerning the interpretive use of test material are sum- 
marized. “A synthesis of the difficulties inferred 
from the item data led to several conclusions, the main 
one being that test users were not able to apply prin- 
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ciples and operations to a variety of realistic prob- 
lems.” Suggestions are made for improving the pres- 
entation of information in test manuals —M. M. 
Reece. 

2998. Arnon, Y. Haim yesh Il’hishtamesh b’miv- 
haney intelligentsia. (Are intelligence tests to be 
used.) Ofakim, 1955, 9, 206-215.—The basis of the 
controversy as to using intelligence tests is given. 
Ihe 2 main questions are: (1) Is the L.Q. unchange- 
able; (2) to what an extent can intelligence tests help 
the educator. The important value of environmental 
factors is stressed, and the Soviet approach to test- 
ology before and after 1936 is explained. Also the 
question of Jewish and non-Jewish intelligence is dis- 
cussed. Studies abroad and cases taken from Israel 
lead to the conclusion that intelligence is changeable, 
and that tests have no prognostic value; they don’t 
measure but the actual overt ability —H. Ormian. 

2999. Back, Kurt W. (U. Puerto Rico, Rio 
Piedras.) The Einstellung Test and performance 
in factual interviewing. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 
1956, 52, 28-32.—The Einstellung (three-pitcher ) 
test is used as a predictive measure of interviewer's 
performance in large scale, factual interviewing. The 
patterns of answers were classified according to the 
whole test as situational and non-situational, and the 
latter divided into large repertoire and small reper- 
toire. On four criteria of interviewer performance, 
the non-situational is superior to the situational in- 
terviewer, and the large repertoire to the small reper- 
toire interviewer. It is suggested that the test be 


interpreted as a measure of a general approach to new 
problems in the face of learned solutions rather than 


a measure of structural rigidity —L. FR. Zeitlin. 

3000. Banerjee, N. V. Reflections on mental 
testing. Educ. & Psychol., Delhi, 1954, 1(4-5), 12- 
15.—Mental testing as a prominent psychological 
method is criticized because it does not allow for the 
nature of the human mind. The 3 characteristics of 
the mind noted are its dynamic character, its integra- 
tion of several aspects, and its expression only in 
natural situations —C. M. Louttit. 

3001. Banissoni, P., Misiti, R., & Nencini, R. 
Taratura italiana del P.F. test di Rosenzweig. 
( Italian standardization of the Rosenzweig P.F. test.) 
Boll. Psicol. Sociol. appl., 1955, Nos. 9, 10, 11, 22-57.— 
Che Italian standardization of the Rosenzweig P.F. 
test previously published is supplemented in this study 
with the detailed presentation of a complete examina- 
tion protocol (answers, comments and explanations 
of graphs, total patterns, additional patterns, group 
conformity rating, analysis of tendencies). Complete 
results on two groups of 100 subjects each (first 
group, male subjects aged 18 to 20, second group aged 
20 to 30 and of different scholastic level) are also 
given.—A. Manoil. 


3002. Bash, K. W. Zur Inhaltsdeutung im Ror- 
schachversuch. (Content interpretation in the Ror- 
schach Test.) Psyche, Heidel., 1956, 9, 584-602.— 
Detailed interpretation of the Rorschach protocol of a 
middle-aged woman in psychoanalysis. The interpre- 
tation, based on both the content and the formal char- 
acteristics of the responses, was subsequently found 
to be in substantial agreement with the diagnoses of 
the patient’s analyst and the latter’s control analyst. 
Evidence of the testee’s efforts to integrate conflict- 
ing elements with increasing success from cards I-X 
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were simultaneously evidenced in both the content of 
the responses and formal perceptual characters.— 
E. W. Eng. 

3003. Bauernfeind, Robert H. Are sex norms 
necessary? J. counsel. Psychol., 1956, 3, 57-63.— 
The question of sex norms is related to 4 major 
purposes of psychological tests. It is concluded that 
sex norms are unrelated to 3 of the purposes stated 
and have dubious value for the fourth. 20 references. 
—M. M. Reece. 

3004. Berg, Jacob, & Polyot, C. J. (U. Maine, 
Orono.) The influence of color on reactions to in- 
complete figures. /. consult. Psychol., 1956, 20, 9- 
15.—Hypotheses suggesting that hue produced a sig- 
nificant delay, this delay being related to hue-form 
incongruity which may exist in the figure, and finally, 
hue in its relation to ambiguity were rejected. “No 
significant differences were found among the groups 
on latency of the first conceptual response elicited 
except for one card where the acromatic form had 
the longer latency as compared with red and purple. 
Hue-form incongruity could not explain these differ- 
ences. Hue had no significant influence on the con- 
tent of the response as a function of the degree of 
card ambiguity. Also, the chromatic cards were not 
rejected significantly in larger numbers than were 
the achromatic cards.”—A. J. Bachrach. 

3005. Bieri, James, & Blacker, Edward. (Har- 
vard U., Cambridge, Mass.) External and internal 
stimulus factors in Rorschach performance. J. 
consult. Psychol., 1956, 20, 1-7.—In the present study 
the Rorschach Cards were modified, with one detail 
being selected from each blot. These were adminis- 
tered to the subjects in 3 consecutive series, yielding 
30 responses from each of the 40 Ss. Among the 
findings was the fact that the Ss in the M > Sum C 
group “generally had significantly longer reaction 
times to the blots than did Ss in the Sum C>M 
group,” a difference which was general to the per- 
formance of the Ss and was not specifically related to 
longer reaction times for movement responses or 
shorter reaction times to color responses. It was also 
found that the “M :Sh ratio (shading responses) 
proved to differentiate Ss’ total reaction time behavior 
as well as the M: Sum C ratio.”—A. J. Bachrach. 

3006. Bist, Balwant S., & Sarronwala, Sarda. A 
Hindi homonym test: first report. Manasi, 1955, 
2, 29-31.—"*The paper reports the results of an at- 
tempt to apply the association method to the study of 
personality. After a preliminary try-out, a list of 30 
commonly used words possessing more than one mean- 
ing were selected and used as stimulus words for 
eliciting associations. The list was administered to 
40 school children comparable to delinquents in age 
and socio-economic level. Analysis of the responses 
of the two groups revealed several words to which 
the responses were characteristically different for the 
two groups.”—A. E. Harriman. 

3007. Blum, Gerald S. (U. Michigan, Ann 
Arbor.) Defense preferences in four countries. 
J. proj. Tech., 1956, 20, 33-41.—The Defense Prefer- 
ence Inquiry for the Blacky Pictures was administered 
to male college students in Italy, England, the Nether- 
lands, and the United States. Analysis of mean ranks 
assigned various defenses showed national differences 
only with respect to preferences for avoidance (re- 
gression-denial family), with the Netherlands group 
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having the most preferences, followed by England, 
Italy, and the U. S. No significant differences were 
noted for reaction formation, projection, regression 
and intellectualization. There were widespread indi- 
vidual differences in character structure in all 4 na- 
tional groups, with some discernible differences be- 
tween countries in regard to avoidance preferences.— 
A. R. Jensen. 

3008. Bose, Samir. Construction & standardiza- 
tion of a group intelligence test in Bengali. Educ. 
& Psychol., Delhi, 1954, 1(4-5), 40-49.—A_ verbal 
group test in Bengali was constructed, pre-tested on 
186 children, and standardized on 1020 children 10 to 
17 years old. Correlations with school marks were 
54 and .61 in 2 groups of 200 subjects. Corrected 
split-half reliability was .82—C. M. Louttit. 

3009. Bosquet, Kennison T. (Brown U., Provi- 
dence, R. 1.) & Stanley, Walter C. Discrimina- 
tive powers of Rorschach determinants in chil- 
dren referred to a child guidance clinic. J. con- 
sult. Psychol., 1956, 20, 17-21.—“The Rorschach 
protocols of 175 referred boys, 25 at each age, 7 
through 13, were analyzed for changes in 15 Ror- 
schach determinants. Only 3, P, F+%, and A%, 
showed significant change with age, all 3 increasing 
with age. It was suggested that the major implica- 
tion of the present study was that the ‘sign’ approach 
to the interpretation of children’s Rorschach respond- 
ing is a relatively insensitive procedure.”—A4. J. 
Bachrach. 

3010. Briggs, Dennie L., Gaede, David C., & 
Wilmer, Harry H. Projective sound testing of 
emotionally ill patients. U.S. Armed Forces med. 
J., 1956, 7, 1764-1770.—“Sound associations were 
obtained from 31 Navy and Marine Corps patients, 
each of whom had had some significant sound experi- 
ence in his recent life in the military situation. Their 
responses were analyzed in terms of accuracy of per- 
ception, emotional involvement, recall of personal 
experiences, and elicitation of extraneous material 
evoked by the sound stimuli. Two cases are presented, 
illustrating possible applications of projective sound 
testing.”—G. H. Crampton. 

3011. Brunk, Larry. (Ul. Kansas, Lawrence.) 
Test performance as an involuntary function of 
interpersonal relationships. /. abnorm. soc. Psy- 
chol., 1955, 51, 699-701.—The hypothesis that tension 
aroused by making a new acquaintance might ad- 
versely affect test performance is here investigated. 
‘Two person teams of subjects are given the Vigotsky 
Blocks Tests. In the control group, the subjects 
knew each other before the experiment and knew the 
experimenter. In the experimental group, the sub- 
jects were unacquainted before the experimental ses- 
sion. Analysis of the results shows that the experi- 
mental groups took significantly longer to complete 
the test. Although this result tends to support the 
hypothesis, several alternate explanations are pro- 


posed.—L. R. Zeitlin. 


3012. Bullinger, Elisabeth, & Seyfried, Helmut. 
Uber den Farb-Stern-Test (nach Seyfried.) (The 
colour-star-test according to Seyfried.) 2. exp. 
angewand. Psychol., 1954, 2, 575-598.—The authors 
describe the colour-star-test which is a variation of 
the widely used colour pyramid test. Thev tested 35 
schizophrenics and 100 normals with their test and 
present data which show in what way the perform- 
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ance of schizophrenics on this test differs from the 
performance of normals. English and French sum- 
maries.—J. H. Bruell. 

3013. Charen, Sol. (Catholic U., Washington, 
D.C.) Reliability of the Blacky Test. /. consult. 
Psychol., 1956, 20, 16.—Brief report. 

3014. Choudhury, Shakti. A non-verbal intel- 
ligence test for adults. Educ. & Psychol., Delhi, 
1954, 1(4-5), 36-39.—Preliminary work in develop- 
ing a group non-verbal test is described. The test 
includes tasks: differences, analogies, picture comple- 
tion, super-imposition of designs, and graded series.— 
C. M. Louttit. 

3015. Cowen, Emory L. (U. Rochester, N. Y.) 
Administrative set and sex differences as factors in 
the negative self-concept score. Canad. J. Psychol., 
1956, 10, 51-56.—2 groups of college undergraduates 
were given a modified Brownfain Self-rating In- 
ventory to complete anonymously. One group indi- 
cated both optimum and self-critical ratings of them- 
selves for each of the 25 descriptive terms, while the 
other group gave only self-critical (“negative self- 
concept”) ratings. On the average the ratings of the 
latter group were higher (more favorable) than the 
ratings of the former group under the negative condi- 
tion. It is suggested that falsification is less likely 
and the negative scores are more valid when they are 
embedded in an inventory which also allows optimum 
responses.—R. S. Davidon. 

3016. Cox, Rachel Dunaway. (Bryn Mawr Coll., 
Pa.) The normal personality: An analysis of 
Rorschach and Thematic Apperception Test re- 
sponses of a group of college students. J. proj. 
Tech., 1956, 20, 70-77.—“. . . some individuals who 
are making outstanding contributions to their com- 
munities and gaining deep satisfaction in the process 
achieve this with little stress and strain. Others pay 
a high price for similar adjustment. The level of 
emotional health within the group under investiga- 
tion is not significantly related to level of scholastic 
aptitude.” Specific Rorschach and TAT comparisons 
were made with a group of students who had been re- 
ferred to the college psychiatrist because of emotional 
problems.—A. R. Jensen. 

3017. Cureton, Edward E. Service tests of mul- 
tiple aptitudes. Proc. 1955 invit. Conf. test. Probl., 
Educ. Test. Serv., 1956, 22-39.—The factor composi- 
tion of 16 batteries of multi-factor ability tests is de- 
scribed using uniform terminology. The present 
status of such batteries is assessed by a more detailed 
consideration of 11 such batteries.—R. L. McCornack. 

3018. Dall’Oglio, Giovanni Nedo. II test dell’ 
albero (Baumtest) di Kock e dell’ “omino” di F. 
L. Goodenough in un gruppo di bambini ricove- 
rati presso un orfanotrofio. (‘The tree test (Baum- 
test) of Koch and “Draw a man” test of F. L. Good- 
enough in a group of children of an orphanage.) 
Neurone, 1955, 3, 229-237.—The tree test (Baum- 
test), as modified by Stora, requires the drawing of a 
tree and immediately after of another tree. The prod- 
uct is analyzed graphologically and psychologically. 
The author has applied the test to 14 children of an 
orphanage. In 10 of these children the trees are small 
and only in the second tree fruits are drawn; the other 
3 subjects have drawn tall trees in both drawings. 
This is interpreted as indicating in the first case 
children that are inhibited and timid, in the second 
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case well adjusted children. The test of Goodenough 
shows that the first group is mentally retarded. 15 
references. French and English summaries.—A. 
Manoil. 

3019. Dana, Richard H. (St. Louis (Mo.) State 
Hosp.) Cross validation of objective TAT scor- 
ing. J. consult. Psychol., 1956, 20, 33-36.—Using 
criteria based on three aspects of test behavior “deemed 
sufficient for development of objective scoring sys- 
tems,” the approach to the situation, normality of 
response, and rarity of response, it was found that the 
use of objective TAT scores “seems to have con- 
siderable diagnostic power.” The author suggests 
“however, objective TAT scoring to attain more than 
mere passive clinical recognition must yield descrip- 
tive personality data. Further research must con- 
centrate upon this aspect of validity.".—4. /. Bach- 
rach 

3020. Daniels, John C. Weaknesses in meth- 
odology of intelligence test psychology. Educ. & 
Psychol., Delhi, 1954, 1(4-5), 97-105.—A critique of 
intelligence testing as having an adequate scientific 
basis. The author questions the normal distribution 
of intelligence even though test scores may be so 
distributed. He also argues the impossibility of de- 
termining validity because there can be no external 
criterion. Finally he is critical of Spearman factor 
analysis. He concludes “Intelligence test theory is 


scientifically invalid and is in the throes of a crisis 
from which it is unable to extricate itself.’ 
Louttit. 

3021. Delys, L., & Zeghers, J. Een onderzoek 
naar de prediktieve waarde van de P-F study van 


"—C. M. 


S. Rosenzweig in beroepsselektie. (Research on 
predictive value of the Rosenzweig P-F study in pro- 
fessional selection.) Rev. belg. Psychol. Pedag., 1955, 
17, 69-96.—The authors studied the value of the 
Rosenzweig frustration test in 500 officer candidates 
in the Belgian army. The conclusion is that the test 
is of little use in the selection of officers. Its validity 
and reliability are insufficient.—R. Piret. 

3022. Deriviére, R., & Vander Gucht, S. L’au- 
thenticité et les constantes dans les interprétations 
du Four Picture Test par 418 garcons et filles de 
11418 ans. (The authenticity and the constants in 
the interpretations of the Four Picture Test by 418 
boys and girls from 11 to 18 years of age.) Rev. 
belg. Psychol. Pedaq., 1956, 18, 19-35.—A study based 
on 313 boys and 115 girls from 11 to 18 years old 
examined in school psychology or in professional 
orientation. Determination of the authenticity and 
the constants which can be used as scales of emotional 
maturity.—R. Piret. 

3023. De Venter, J. Achttien jaar ervaring met 
de Richardson-Buyse intelligentietest. (Eighteen 
years of experience with the Richardson-Buvse test 
of intelligence.) Tijdschr. v. Studie- en Beroeps- 
oriént., 1954, 1, 108-122.—The Richardson-Buyse in- 
telligence test was administered to 1,200 subjects of 
14 and 15 years of age. The coefficient of reliability 
is .75 and the correlation with Coester’s test is .66. 
The correlation with the grades of the Ecole Normale 
is .59. English, French, and German summaries.— 
R. Piret. 

3024. Doppelt, Jerome E. (Psychological Corp., 
New York.) Estimating the full scale score on 
the Wechsler Adult Intelligence Scale from scores 
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on four subjects. J. consult. Psychol., 1956, 20, 63- 
66.—“An abbreviated form of the Wechsler Adult 
Intelligence Scale was determined by selecting the 
two best predictors of the total Verbal Score and the 
two best predictors of the total Performance Score. 
The four tests were Arithmetic, Vocabulary, Block 
Design, and Picture Arrangement. . . . The correla- 
tion coefficients between the sum of scaled scores on 
the four tests and the Full Scale Score varied be- 
tween .95 and .96 for the seven age groups studied. 
...+ The selection of subjects made in this study per- 
mits an estimate of Full Scale Score after 35-40 min- 
utes of testing. The standard error of estimate of 
Full Scale Scores thus obtained is about 7 standard 
score points.”—A. J. Bachrach. 

3025. Doutrepont, G., & Pasquasy, R. Le test 
des dominos D.48, étude critique et expérimentale. 
(The dominoes D.48 test, a critical and experimental 
study.) Bull. Orient. scol. profess., 1956, 5, 20-34.— 
After having defined the structure of test D.48, the 
authors study the works relative to this test, espe- 
cially two internal analysis essays and some stand- 
ardizations. They present a statistical study on 1005 
subjects. 12 references.—R. Piret. 

3026. Enos, Francis A., & Ferracuti, Franco. 
Application of psychological tests in a clinical 
setting. Educ. & Psychol., Delhi, 1954, 1(4-5), 121- 
128.—Case history of a 7 year old girl with details of 
the test performance on a battery of 7 individual in- 
telligence and projective tests —C. M. Louttit. 

3027. Ewers, Dorothea. (Bloom Township H. S., 
Chicago, Ill.) How do you interpret I.Q. test 
scores? /Iil. Educ., 1956, 44, 182.—“The use of the 
1.Q. is misleading unless further interpretation is 
given to the relatively untrained persons using it.” 
An example is given of differences in I.Q.’s obtained 
from the Otis Gamma and Kuhlmann-Anderson given 
to the same students. Implications resulting from 
these differences are discussed.—W. Coleman. 

3028. Felzer, Stanton B. A statistical study of 
sex differences on the Rorschach. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1956, 16, 569-570.—Abstract. 


3029. Ferracuti, F. Athematical associative se- 
quences in narcoanalized patients. Educ. & Psy- 
chol., Delhi, 1954, 1(1), 71-74.—A brief description 
of the use of the A.A.S. (an association test by 
Ponzo) with the patient under a barbiturate sub- 
narcosis as a diagnostic technique.—C. M. Louttit. 


3030. Ferracuti, Franco, & Rizzo, Giovanni B. 
Bibliographia sulle prove di intelligenza Wechsler- 
Bellevue. (Bibliography of the Wechsler-Bellevue 
intelligence tests.) Boll. Psicol. Sociol. appl., 1955, 
Nos. 9, 10, 11, 58-84.—A 615-item bibliography on 
the Wechsler-Bellevue intelligence test is presented. 


3031. Force, Ronald C. (Amarillo Air Force 
Base, Texas.) Empathy: tests for selecting per- 
sonnel to deal with people in trouble. J. soc. 
Ther., 1956, 2, 46-50.—A 59-item, true-false scale is 
described by which selection of counsellor personnel 
in a retraining (military) setting can be improved. 
Reliability and validity measures are given along 
with the rationale for item selection —L. A. Penning- 
ton. 

3032. Frank, George H. (Florida State U., Talla- 
hassee.) The Wechsler-Bellevue and psychiatric 
diagnosis: A factor analytic approach. /. consult. 
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Psychol., 1956, 20, 67-69.—In an attempt to test the 
efticacy of the use of the Wechsler-Bellevue in a psy- 
chiatric setting, the subtest performance of 60 sub- 
jects from 9 different psychiatric groups was inter- 
correlated and factor-analyzed. The resulting analy- 
sis yielded two factors, neither of which isolated the 
subjects in terms of psychiatric variables. In light of 
these results, it seems apparent that the Wechsler- 
Bellevue does not yield significant data as regards 
psychiatric diagnosis, and continues to sort subjects 
in terms of intellectual factors only.—A. J. Bachrach. 

3033. Generali, L., & Maffezzoni, G. II test di 
Szondi. Descrizione del metodo e principi gene- 
rali di interpretazione. (The Szondi test. Descrip- 
tion of the method and general principles of inter- 
pretation.) Rome(?): Edizioni Scientifiche Italiane, 
1954. 90 p. Lire 1000.—An introduction to the 
Szondi test. After an historical preface about the 
work of Szondi and the rationale of the test, there is 
an analysis of vectors and factors with particular 
reference to clinical use. There are 4 illustrative 
protocols, normal and pathological, with a summary 
interpretation.—R. Lazzart. 

3034. Harris, Wilfred Charles. The develop- 
ment of a projective technique designed for ele- 
mentary school children, including an evaluation 
of its importance for teachers. Dissertation Abstr., 
1956, 16, 265—266.—Abstract. 

3035. Hector, H. Der 7-Quadrate-Test. (The 
Seven Square Test.) Paderborn: Bonifacius-Druck- 
erei, 1954. 46 p.—The Seven Square Mosaic Test 
(SSMT) is a projective technique consisting of 7 
black squares of varied sized paper which the subject 
is asked to arrange, in whatever fashion pleases him 
most, on a sheet of white typewriter paper (placed 
sideways). In this privately published manual the 
author describes test development, discusses theo- 
retical rationale, and offers suggestions for adminis- 
tration and interpretation. Several sample protocols 
are considered, along with a review of related pub- 
lications.—H. P. David. 

3036. Himelstein, Philip. (UU. Jexas, Austin.) 
Taylor Scale characteristics of volunteers and non- 
volunteers for psychological experiments. J. ab- 
norm. soc. Psychol., 1956, 52, 138-139.—The hy- 
pothesis that there are no differences on the Taylor 
Manifest Anxiety Scale between volunteers and non- 
volunteers in a classroom setting was tested by re- 
questing students in introductory classes in psychol- 
ogy and education to volunteer for a psychological 
experiment, then testing those who volunteered and 
those who did not. The results give no basis for re- 
jecting the null hypothesis. It would appear that 
level of anxiety as measured by the MAS is not a 
factor in the act of volunteering for psychological 
experiments.—L. R. Zeitlin. 


3037. Hodges, Allen. Double alternation: a 
measure of intelligence. J. consult. Psychol., 1956, 
20, 59-62.—Using the Double Alternation Card Test, 
first introduced by J. McV. Hunt, 240 public school 
males ranging from 6 to 12 years in chronological 
age were tested. Tentative norms are offered, and 
“because of the nonverbal aspects of the Card Test 
plus the high correlations between measures on this 
test and measured mental age, it is felt that this 
technique can be a valuable addition to the clinician’s 
test battery, particularly in instances where the testee 
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suffers language handicaps, aphasia, or speech dis- 
orders.” —A. J. Bachrach. 

3038. Hoeyberghs, J. De Sceno-Test en de 
studie van het normale kind. (The Sceno-Test 
and the study of the normal child.) Tijdschr. v. 
Opvoedk., 1956, 1, 223-250.—The Sceno-Test, pub- 
lished by Von Staabs in 1948, comes out of psycho- 
therapeutic practice and the children’s clinic. But it 
can also be of use in the study of the normal child, 
especially in the diagnosis of mental deficiency.—R. 
Piret. 

3039. Holt, Robert R. (New York U.) Gauging 
primary and secondary processes in Rorschach re- 
sponses. J. proj. Tech., 1956, 20, 14-25.—The psy- 
choanalytic concepts of primary and secondary proc- 
ess thinking are detined operationally and a method of 
identifying these processes in Rorschach responses 
is put forth, so that the balance of primary and sec- 
ondary process thinking as reflected in the Rorschach 
may be more objectively and precisely assured. The 
scoring system consists of some 60 categories ac- 
cording to which responses may be classitied. The 
major categories are Content (e.g., libidinal, aggres- 
sive), Formal Aspects (e.g., image-fusion, frag- 
mentation, autistic logic, verbal condensation), and 
Control and Defense (e.g., context, criticism of re- 
sponse, form-level). The system is being used only 
in research at present. Some data on rater relia- 
bility are presented.—A. R. Jensen. 

3040. Holtzman, Wayne H., & Bitterman, M. E. 
(U. Texas, Austin.) A factorial study of adjust- 
ment to stress. /. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1956, 52, 
179-185.—Ratings of personality and officer aptitude, 
objective and projective personality tests, measures 
of performance in stressful situations, the condition- 
ing of the galvanic skin response, perceptual tests, 
and the analysis of urinary components were studied 
on 135 Air ROTC cadets at the University of Texas 
in a search for common factors of value in the predic- 
tion of adjustment to stress. Analysis of the inter- 
correlation matrix yielded 7 factors. In general, the 
degree of relationship among the measures derived 
from the different types of tests was very low. 21 
references.—L. R. Zeitlin. 

3041. Jacobs, Alfred, & MLeventer, Seymour. 
(USC, Los Angeles.) Response to personality in- 
ventories with situational stress. /. abnorm. soc. 
Psychol., 1955, 51, 449-451.—“The effect of situa- 
tional stress on personality inventories was measured 
by administering the MMPI and GAMIN during 
class sessions scheduled for midterm examinations to 
two classes of college students. The S’s given the 
MMPI were informed that their academic perform- 
ance had been inferior; S’s given the GAMIN were 
informed that the examination would be a particu- 
larly difficult one. Significant differences between 
stress and non-stress scores were observed on D, 
Winne, and Welsh scales of the MMPI... . Adjust- 
ment scores on the GAMIN were also poorer under 
stress than in a retest situation.”—L. R. Zeitlin. 


3042. Kagan, Jerome, & Mussen, Paul H. (Ohio 
State U., Columbus.) Dependency themes on the 
TAT and group conformity. J. consult. Psychol., 
1956, 20, 29-32.—“‘The purpose of this study was to 
relate dependency themes on the TAT to the tendency 
to conform to group opinion. Twenty-seven male 
undergraduates wrote stories to eight TAT cards and 
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then were individually observed in the Asch con- 
formity situation. The subjects who produced 
TAT themes in which the hero sought help in a 
problem situation or was portrayed as disturbed over 
loss of sources of love and support yielded to the 
incorrect majority [in the conformity situation] more 
frequently than those subjects not writing these types 
of stories (p < .01).”—A. J. Bachrach. 

3043. Kerrick, Jean S. (UU. California, Berkeley.) 
The effects of manifest anxiety and IQ on dis- 
crimination. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1956, 52, 136- 
138.—20 Ss were selected from a population of 400 
high school students who had been given the Otis 1Q 
test and the Taylor Scale of Manifest Anxiety so 
that five of them fell into each of the following 
groups: (a) high IQ, high anxiety, (b) high 1Q, low 
anxiety, (c) low IQ, low anxiety, and (d) low IQ, 
high anxiety. The Ss were asked to rate 10 atti- 
tudinal concepts on each of 10 scales. The results 
were tabulated to determine the frequency with which 
each S used each step in the scale. It was found that 
intelligence, as measured by the Otis 1Q test, does 
significantly relate to scale discrimination. High 1Q 
Ss made more use of the whole scale. High and low 
anxiety Ss make equally fine discriminations along a 
graduated series. However, 1Q and anxiety do ap- 
pear to interact with regard to discrimination. In 
general, the effect of increased anxiety on high IQ 
Ss is to make them less discriminating. The reverse 
effect is found for low IQ Ss.—L. R. Zeitlin. 

3044. Korner, Anneliese F. (Mount Zion Hosp., 
San Francisco, Calif.) Limitations of projective 
techniques: apparent and real. /. proj. Tech., 1956, 
20, 32-+47.—Among the real problems the projective 
tester faces the author discusses: the need of a skilled 
interpreter in evaluating test data; the problem of 
generalizing from the behavior sample obtained in 
the test situation to behavior in other situations; 
focusing too much on the pathological and not enough 
on the adaptive functions; qualitative differentiations 
of personality variables are too gross. Apparent 
problems are: overevaluation of the “objectivity” of 
results; doing diagnostic work-ups in routine fashion 
without reference to therapeutic planning ; in general, 
obstacles of interdisciplinary communication.—d. R 
Jensen. 

3045. Kramer, George Harvey, Jr. The in- 
fluence of training and personality characteristics 
of the examiner on Rorschach scores. /)isserta- 
tion Abstr., 1956, 16, 572.—Abstract 


3046. L’Abate, Luciano. Note sui requisiti for- 
mali delle techniche proiettive. (Observations on 
formal requirements of projective techniques.) Boll. 
Psicol. Sociol. appl., 1955, No. 12, 15-20.—The na- 
ture, general use, and criteria for the assessment of 
projective techniques are presented in detail. Any 
projective technique should facilitate the expression 
of the private world of the subject, and as such it 
should (1) stimulate behavior at different personality 
levels (conscious and unconscious or symbolic), (2) 
be simple and easily available, (3) be economic as to 
the time required for administration and interpreta- 
tion, (4) be easy to administer, (5) be reliable and 
valid, and (6) not produce emotional or intellectual 
disturbances in the subject. The author indicates 
that projective techniques validated with adults are 
not as such applicable to children. Specific practical 
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criteria for use of these techniques with children and 
adolescents are also given. 27-item bibliography.— 
A. Manoil. 

3047. Lepore, Giuseppe. Sulla fedelta e validita 
del questionario di interessi professionali di Brai- 
nard. (Reliability and validity of the interest ques- 
tionnaire of Brainard.) Boll. Psicol. Sociol. appl., 
1955, Nos. 9, 10, 11, 86-94.—Refers to the Italian 
adaptation of the questionnaire published in Italy in 
1955. Its reliability is calculated with the formula 
of E. Ghiselli applied to the results obtained with 
300 subjects aged 13 to 18. A table of intercorrela- 
tions among the 7 parts of the questionnaire as well 
as o's for each part are given. The reliability coef- 
ficient obtained is .85. ‘Two criteria were used for 
the validation of the questionnaire: (1) comparisons 
between interest questionnaire results and those clini- 
cally obtained, (2) ability to differentiate between 
various categories of individuals of different sex and 
age. The results indicate that the questionnaire is 
valid.—A. Manoil. 

3048. Levinson, B. M. (Yeshiva U., New York.) 
Note on the Davis Eells Test of General Intelli- 
gence. Psychol. Rep., 1956, 2, 242.—It appears that 
some unknown cultural factors militate against the 
adequate performance of the Syrian Sephardic Jew- 
ish children on both the Revised Stanford Binet and 
the Davis Eells Test of General Intelligence.—C. H. 
Ammons. 

3049. Levy, Leon H., Brody, Janice R., & Wind- 
man, Georgia O. (/ndiana U., Bloomington.) The 
relationship between the inferential potential of 
Rorschach and TAT protocols. /. consult. Psy- 
chol., 1956, 20, 27-28.—3 judges rated Rorschach and 
TAT protocols from 12 clinic cases. It is suggested 
that “one should be able to predict relative level of 
inferential potential from one test to another for any 
given S.” The authors suggest that these findings 
indicate that the assumption that the greater the 
number of tests obtained on a patient the more that is 
likely to be learned about him is not supported.—4A. 
J. Bachrach. 

3050. Levy, Leon H. (/ndiana U., Bloomington.), 
& Dugan, Robert D. A factorial study of per- 
sonal constructs. J. consult. Psychol., 1956, 20, 53- 
57.—“A method is described whereby factor analytic 
techniques may be applied to the concepts formed by 
an individual on a sorting test called the Role Con- 
struct Repertory Test. Two cases are presented for 
illustrative purposes and the research implications of 
this method are discussed.”—A. J. Bachrach. 

3051. Long, J. La forme réduite du test des 
cubes de Kohs. (The reduced form of the Kohs 
Cube Test.) BINOP, 1954, 10, 50-55.—Comments 
on favorable experience over several years by the 
vocational guidance center of a Paris suburb with the 
Kohs Test as used in the Wechsler Bellevue Scale. 
Norms for ages 13 and 14 are presented.—A. E. John- 
son. 

3052. McGuire, Frederick L. The Safe-Driver 
Inventory. U. S. Armed Forces med. J., 1956, 7, 
1249-1264.—‘‘The test items are of the personality 
type and were selected from a large number of items 
that differentiated between two groups of drivers to 
at least the 5 per cent level of confidence.” One group 
were drivers who were accident free and the men in 
the other group each had one recent accident and 
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moving violation. “Form A is composed of 89 items, 
and Form B of 35. The two forms correlate 0.85 
and produce reliability coefficients of 0.89 and 0.76 
respectively. Both forms correctly predict the status 
of the members of a group 65 per cent of the time.” 
Form A is appended.—G. H. Crampton. 


3053. Martin, S. B., & Wertheimer, M. (Wes- 
leyan U., Middletown, Conn.) A bibliography of 
recent work on the Wechsler-Bellevue. Psychol. 
Newsltr, NY U, 1954, 6, 10-38.—297 references. 

3054. Mathur, V. S. Bharat men buddhi parik- 
shan ki avashyakta. (The need of intelligence tests 
in India.) Educ. & Psychol., Delhi, 1954, 1(4-5), 
143-149.—It is a plea for more extensive use of intel- 
ligence tests in the various fields of national life— 
education, industry, services, etc. English summary. 
—U. Pareek. 

3055. Mednick, Martha Tamara. Mediated gen- 
eralization and the incubation effect as a function 
of manifest anxiety. Dissertation Abstr., 1956, 16, 
157.—Abstract. 

3056. Mehlman, Benjamin, & Vatovec, Edward. 
(Kent State U., O.) A validation study of the 
Bender-Gestalt. J. consult. Psychol., 1956, 20, 71- 
74.—This study was undertaken to determine whether 
the Bender Visual Motor Gestalt Test reliably dif- 
ferentiates organic from functional institutionalized 
individuals. 25 paired protocols were submitted to 3 
authorities of the Bender Gestalt Test for blind analy- 
sis to determine whether the experts were able to 
pick out the organic and functional psychotic protocol 
from the matched pairs. Results suggest a surpris- 
ing heterogeneity of skill in the use of Bender 
Gestalt, even among experts.—A. J. Bachrach. 


3057. Mehta, Prayag. A group intelligence test 
in Hindi. Educ. & Psychol., Delhi, 1954, 1(4-5), 
50-70.—Describes a group intelligence test, with ex- 
amples of the various types of items, developed for 
use in schools. Preliminary testing of 182 school 
boys aged 12 to 15 years. Standardized on 1,890 boys 
aged 11 to 17. The mean scores show progression 
with increasing age. Correlations (rho) with school 
marks calculated for 15 year olds only, in 3 different 
grades in 2 schools, range from .39 to .70.—C. M. 
Louttit. 


3058. Murray, Edward J., & Roberts, Francis J. 
The Bender-Gestalt test in a patient passing 
through a brief manic-depressive cycle. U. S. 
Armed Forces med. J., 1956, 7, 1206—-1208.—The 
Bender-Gestalt test was . . . “administered to a patient 
who was initially depressed, then became manic, and 
finally reached an equilibrium.” When the patient 
was depressed the figures were drawn within a con- 
stricted area, but when manic, the figures were. . 
“rotated, distorted, and poorly placed.” At the time 
of the patient’s discharge from the hospital and for 
two follow-up administrations, the drawings were 
normal. “The results obtained from this study lend 
some support to the validity of the Bender-Gestalt 
test as a measure of personality constriction and 
expansiveness.”—G. H. Crampton. 

3059. Norman, Ralph D., & Leiding, Waldemar 
C. (U. New Mexico, Albuquerque.) The relation- 
ship between measures of individual and mass 
empathy. J. consult. Psychol., 1956, 20, 79-82.— 
“Using 47 members of a social fraternity as subjects, 
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two measures of empathy were correlated. These 
were the Dymond Test, a measure of individual 
empathy, and a procedure devised by Norman and 
Ainsworth for the measurement of mass empathy... . 
Projection does enter as a factor in both tests, more 
seriously in the mass approach than in the individual 
approach, probably because there are more inferential 
judgments in the former than in the latter.”—dA. J. 
Bachrach. 


3060. Ojha, J. M. Intelligence testing in Gu- 
jarati language. Educ. & Psychol., Delhi, 1955, 
2(2), 55-56.—Adds 2 additional tests to those men- 
tioned in an earlier paper (see 31: 3061)—C. M. 
Louttit. 


3061. Ojha, J. M. Intelligence tests in Gujarati 
language. Educ. & Psychol., Delhi, 1954, 1(4-5), 
26-35.—Brief descriptions of work done on 3 indi- 
vidual (Binet-type) tests, and 4 group verbal intel- 
ligence tests in this language —C. M. Louttit. 


3062. Osterweil, Jerry, & Fiske, Donald W. 
(Menninger Foundation, Topeka, Kans.) Intra- 
individual variability in sentence completion re- 
sponses. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1956, 52, 195- 
199.—Variability in responses to a sentence comple- 
tion test over a 2 to 3 week interval, and the rela- 
tionship between change in responses and relative 
response frequency in a group was studied. The 
major results were: (1) The content of the majority 
of responses was changed to some degree on retest. 
(2) Individual differences in number of responses 
changed on retest showed reasonable reliability. (3) 
Differences between sentence stems in the proportion 
of changed responses were consistent from group to 
group. (4) For each sentence stem, responses given 
by only one person change more frequently than 
those given by more than one person. (5) Positive 
correlations were obtained between the number of 
unique responses made by a subject and the number 
of responses he changed.—L. FR. Zeitlin. 


3063. Pandeya, B. N. Ek vastugat Hindi yog- 
yata parikashan. (A Hindi achievement test.) 
Educ. &. Psychol., Delhi, 1955, 2(2), 36-43.—An 
achievement test in Hindi for 8th standard of Delhi 
schools has been standardised. The test limits itself 
to comprehension, vocabulary and grammar. The test 
contains six sections with a total of 116 items. It 
has been standardised on 100 boys and 96 girls. The 
distribution is normal with a mean and a median of 
61.82 and 51.25 respectively, and a standard devia- 
tion of 17.25. Sex differences were not significant at 
the 5% level. Validity coefficients as found by cor- 
relating test scores with examination marks in five 
different schools ranged from .33 to .71 and the re- 
liability coefficient was found to be .90. Percentile 
norms have also been presented. English summary. 


—U. Pareek. 


3064. Pareek, Udai. The case against intelli- 
gence testing. Educ. & Psychol., Delhi, 1954, 1 
(4-5), 106-120.—A critique of intelligence testing in 
which 4 concepts claimed to be basic to theory and 
practice are called into question: that intelligence is 
innate, the constancy of the IQ, the normal distribu- 
tion of intelligence, and the objectivity of intelligence 
tests. The author says “Not only is the theory of in- 
telligence testing unscientific, it is also anti-social, 
and its practice anti-democratic and socially un 
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beneficial. The entire character of the theory is class- 
ridden.”—C. M. Louttit. 

3065. Paul, John. (U. Toronto, Ont., Canada.) 
Continuous affect recording: reliability and valid- 
ity. Canad. J. Psychol., 1956, 10, 38-42.—Bovard’s 
method of recording feelings of like or dislike of one 
person for another was tested. Half of the Ss par- 
ticipated in a positive role-playing situation and half 
in a negative one. Immediately after, each S indi- 
cated his changing positive or negative feelings on 
an 11-point scale on a continuous graphical recording 
device, while he listened to a wire-recording of the 
situation. One week later 10 Ss again indicated 
their feelings with the playback of the same record- 
ing. Using readings at 5-sece id intervals to obtain 
rank-order, test-retest correlauons for each S, the 
median reliability was +.72. As to validity, the 
median affect rating by those who received negative 
treatment in the role-playing situation was signifi- 
cantly lower than that of those who received positive 
treatment.—K. S. Davidon. 

3066. Powers, William Thomas. A comparative 
analysis of deviant Rorschach response character- 
istics. Dissertation Abstr., 1956, 16, 159-160.—Ab- 
stract. 

3067. Rasch, Wolf-Dietrich. (UU. Freiburg i. Br., 
Germany.) Ein neues Beurteilungsschema zur 
Bewahrungskontrolle graphologischer Eignungs- 
gutachten. (A new rating scale for the evaluation 
of graphological aptitude reports.) 2Z. diagnost. Psy- 


chol., 1956, 4, 45-49.—After discussing varied prob- 
lems and methods of evaluating graphological reports, 
the author presents a rating scale specifically designed 


to compare aptitude predictions with on-the-job voca- 
tional efficiency judgments. The questionnaire ap- 
proach yields both qualitative-descriptive and quan- 
titative-statistical data. French and English sum- 
maries.—H. P. David. 

3068. Ray, Joseph Bland. 
Rorschach white space responses. 
Abstr., 1956, 16, 580.—Abstract. 

3069. Robaye, Francine. (U. Brussels, Belgium.) 
Niveaux d’aspiration et d’expectation. (Levels 
of aspiration and expectation.) Paris: Presses Uni- 
versitaires de France, 1957. viii, 223 p. Fr. 960.— 
There is a lack of validity in level of aspiration 
studies due to a confusion between this concept and 
level of expectation. Therefore, various experiments 
were given to 68 volunteers. It was concluded that 
level of aspiration involves hope of success and issues 
from the internalization of parental love. On the 
other hand, level of expectation involves confidence in 
the result and emerges from a feeling of acceptance 
anchored in secure family relationships. These qual- 
itative hypotheses were supported by statistically sig- 
nificant findings. 71-item bibliography—L. A. Ost- 
lund 

3070. Rosen, Ephraim. (UU. Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis.) Self-appraisal and perceived desirability 
of MMPI personality traits. /. counsel. Psychol., 
1956, 3, 44—-51.—Implications of the results, based on 
the MMPI, are pointed out, and the author states 
that “. . . one may presume that the college student, 
on the average, shows certain traits inferred from 
the present data: belief that defensiveness, unattain- 
ably high moral behavior, extraversion, guarded sus- 
piciousness, impunitiveness, and high energy level are 
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desirable, and that any sort of psychopathology is un- 
desirable.”"—M. M. Reece. 

3071. Sacco, F. (U. Messina, Italy.) Studio 
della frustrazione col P.F. Test di Rosensweig nei 
siciliani in eta evolutiva. (Study of frustration by 
means of the Rosensweig P.F. Study, form for chil- 
dren, in Sicilian children.) IJnfanz. anorm., 1955, 11, 
146-166.—Standardization of the P.F. Study, form 
for children, on 161 Sicilian children, age 6 to 13. 
Comparison with Rosensweig data on American chil- 
dren.—F. Ferracuti. 

3072. Sacher, Horst. Teilechte und teilunechte 
Befunde in projektiven Gestaltungstests. ( Misin- 
terpretation of personality structure based upon pro- 
jective tests.) Z. exp. angewand. Psychol., 1954, 2, 
358-382.—The more differentiated the personality 
structure of a subject, the greater the likelihood that 
different aspects of his personality will shape the 
projective material produced during different test 
sessions. Examples are given which tend to support 
the thesis of the author that personality descriptions 
based upon a single administration of a projective 
test are highly unreliable, and that repeated testing 
is indispensable. English and French summaries.— 
J. H. Bruell. 

3073. Schafer, Roy. Transference in the pa- 
tient’s reaction to the tester. J. proj. Tech., 1956, 
20, 26-32.—The author analyzes Rorschach testing in 
terms of psychoanalytic ego psychology, with em- 
phasis on the relevance of transference in the test 
situation. ‘‘Freud’s discoveries and particularly the 
recent developments in his ego psychology appear to 
provide the most searching and comprehensive means 
we have of understanding and capitalizing upon the 
total Rorschach situation.” —A. R. Jensen. 

3074. Schaie, K. Warner. (U. lWashington, 
Seattle.) A test of behavioral rigidity. /. abnorm. 
soc. Psychol., 1955, 51, 604-610.—A battery of rigid- 
ity tests, some of which were selected from the litera- 
ture and others which were newly constructed were 
administered to a group of 216 Ss selected to repre- 
sent a wide range of age, occupation, and education. 
Factor analysis of the results resulted in the rejection 
of the hypothesis of a single rigidity factor. Instead, 
behavioral rigidity seems best described by three 
factors, interpreted as “motor-cognitive speed,” “per- 
sonality-perceptual rigidity,” and ‘“motor-cognitive 
rigidity.” Subsequent testing on another population 
produced a simple structure matrix in substantial 
agreement with that obtained from the first sample. 
Norms and test manual are made available through 
the American Documentation Institute —L. R. Zeitlin. 


3075. Schmidt, Hermann O. & Fonda, Charles P. 
(Norwich State Hosp., Conn.) The reliability of 
psychiatric diagnosis: a new look. J. abnorm. soc. 
Psychol., 1956, 52, 262-267.—‘‘Each of 426 state hos- 
pital patients was diagnosed independently by pairs of 
psychiatrists using official psychiatric nomenclature. 
Reliability of the schizophrenic diagnosis was indi- 
cated by values of r between .73 and .95, depending on 
the range of discrimination required. Classification 
of the diagnosis into 3 major categories—organic, 
psychotic, and characterological—showed that about 
four-fifths of such classifications of one psychiatrist 
were confirmed by another. Agreement with respect 
to diagnoses of the specific subtype occurred in about 
only half the cases and was almost absent in cases in- 
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volving personality pattern-and-trait disorders and the 
psychoneuroses.”—L. R. Zeitlin. 

3076. Shapiro, David. (Austen Riggs Center, 
Inc., Stockbridge, Mass.) Color-response and per- 
ceptual passivity. J. proj. Tech., 1956, 20, 52-69.— 
The author explores the meanings of color-response 
in the Rorschach. Contributions to this problem by 
Schachtel, Rikers-Ovsiankina, and Rapaport are dis- 
cussed. . color response, as a more immediate 
process and one requiring less activity than the re- 
sponse to shape or form, is associated with more 
primitive mental functioning. The behavioral atti- 
tude, though perhaps not necessarily the subjective 
feeling, that seems associated with this perceptual 
response is one that can be characterized by passivity 
in relation to the external stimulus.” 25 references. 
—A. R. Jensen. 


3077. Sharma, Shambhu Lal. Group testing—a 
misnomer. Educ. & Psychol., Delhi, 1954, 1(4-5), 
129-130.—Group testing is really individual testing 
with the subjects collected at one place for administra- 
tive convenience. The author feels that a new term 
is needed because “group” testing implies testing of a 
“group,” not a collection of individuals —C. M. Lout- 
tit. 

3078. Shukla, Suresh Chandra. Buddhi parik- 
shan ka samajik pahalu. (The sociological aspect of 
intelligence testing.) Educ. & Psychol., Delhi, 1954, 
1(4-5), 137-142.—Intelligence testing originated in 
and is used at present for purposes of selection in a 
competitive contracting society. The purpose of this 
selection is the retention of privilege for a few, and 
therefore, the use of intelligence testing is socially 
regressive. There is a bias in the bulk of the present- 
day testing material in favor of the educated upper 
middle class, and so the tests measure social oppor- 
tunities rather than innate abilities. This perpetrates 
class interests. English summary.—U. Pareek. 


3079. Siegel, Laurence. (U. Miami, Florida.) 
A biographical inventory for students: I. Con- 
struction and standardization of the instrument. 
J. appl. Psychol., 1956, 40, 5-10.—A modified item- 
iteration procedure was used in the construction of a 
self-administering biographical inventory comprising 
10 relatively independent, homogeneous, and reliable 
subscales. The inventory “consists of factual ques- 
tions that are assumed to be less productive of dis- 
torted response or unpleasant emotional associations 
than items usually constituting personality inventor- 
ies.” Limitations of use in its present form, and de- 
ficiencies of sampling are discussed, and future de- 
velopment plans are described.—P. Ash. 


3080. Spital, Charles. Prediction of emotional 
control in children with the Rorschach test. Dis- 
sertation Abstr., 1956, 16, 581-582.—Abstract. 


3081. Stinissen, J. De waarde van de Wechsler- 
Bellevue schaal en van de W.LS.C. (The value of 
the Wechsler-Bellevue Scale and the W.I.S.C.) 
Tijdschr. v. Studie- en Beroepsoriént., 1955, 2, 9-23. 
—The Wechsler-Bellevue is valid, but more appro- 
priate for adults than for very young subjects. The 
W.I.S.C. is also valid and more reliable than the 
Wechsler-Bellevue, but it is difficult for very young 
subjects. . French summary.—R. Piret. 


3082. Stotsky, Bernard A. (VA Hosp., Brockton, 
Mass.), & Weinberg, Henry. The prediction of 
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the psychiatric patient’s work adjustment. /. coun- 
sel. Psychel., 1956, 3, 3-7.—9 personality variables 
which were presumed to be related to successful ad- 
justment to work demands were investigated by means 
of the incomplete sentences technique. The test was 
administered to 80 patients in the Rehabilitation Serv- 
ice at a VA hospital. Evaluation of the results 
against the criteria of work performance ratings and 
adjustment 6 months later found significant relation 
ships for 8 of the variables —M. M. Reece. 


3083. Sundberg, Norman D. (UU. Oregon, Eu- 
gene.) The use of the MMPI for cross-cultural 
personality study: A preliminary report on the 
German translation. /. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1956, 
58, 281-283.—German men and women attending a 
summer course at the University of Marburg in 1948 
showed profiles significantly higher on most scales of 
a German translation of the MMPI than American 
students. Since there is a mixture of factors which 
might have effects, interpretation of the results is not 
clear, but the method seems to have merit.—L. R. 
Zeitlin. 


3084. Tolman, Ruth S., & Meyer, Mortimer M. 
(V.A. Mental Hygiene Clinic, Los Angeles, Calif.) 
A study of patients’ identifications from Rorschach 
records and therapists’ judgments. J. proj. Tech., 
1956, 20, 48-51.—It was hypothesized that the iden- 
tification of patients (with father or mother figures) 
can be predicted from the sex of the human figures 
perceived in Rorschach blots. The protocols of 101 
male patients were analyzed according to the fre- 
quency of the sex of whole and part figures in the 
entire record and in Card III alone. Therapists’ 
judgments of the patients’ identifications were used 
as the criterion. “No significant relationships were 
obtained in any of the comparisons.”—A. R. Jensen. 

3085. Trites, David K. (Sch. Aviat. Med., Ran- 
dolph Field, Tex.) Evaluation of assumptions un- 
derlying interpretation of sentence completion 
tests. J. consult. Psychol., 1956, 20, 8.—Brief report. 


3086. Vanhove, A., & Verdonck, P. J. C. 
Raven’s Progressive Matrices ’38 als kwalitatieve 
intelligentietest. (Raven’s Progressive Matrices '38 
as a qualitative intelligence test.) Tijdschr. v. Studie 
en Beroepsoriént., 1955, 2, 61-79.—Raven’s test has 
too many easy items, the progression of difficulty is 
not always satisfactory, and chance can intervene in 
the responses. Also, it is preferable to administer 
this test without a time limit in a clinical way, in- 
terpreting the meaning of the errors, as Vernon does. 
—R. Piret. 


3087. Van Hove, W. Ervaringen bij het ge- 
bruik van de motorische proeven van Prof. Dr. L. 
Coetsier. (Experience with the motor tests of Pro- 
fessor L. Coetsier.) Tijdschr. v. Studie- en Beroep- 
soriént., 1954, 1, 80-90.—Coetsier’s motor tests were 
administered to children ranging from 12 to 15 years 
in age. These tests show themselves to be useful as 
a group. Results were least good for the athletic type 
(Kretschmer). This fact should be taken into con- 
sideration in vocational guidance. French and Eng- 
lish summaries.—R. Piret. 

3088. Warshaw, L. (U. Hosp., Ann Arbor, Mich.) 
Concepts on the limitations of projective testing. 
Psychol. Newsltr, NYU, 1954, 6, 52-54.—Several 
theoretical concepts related to projective tests are de- 
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veloped. The principal considerations including: (1) 
Sampling theory—negative and positive concepts, (2) 
Projective measurement—the thought processes, (3) 
The concept of reliability, (4) The behavioral refer- 
ent.—M. S. Mayzner. 


3089. Wesman, Alexander G. The obligations 
of the test user. Proc. 1955 invit. Conf. test. Probl., 
Educ. Test. Serv., 1956, 60-65.—While the test pub- 
lisher has clear obligations, the user is under an even 
stronger obligation to cooperate in test development 
and to support those which deserve support by pro- 
fessionally competent application —R. 1. McCornack. 


3090. Wickes, Thomas A., Jr. (Purdue U., La- 
fayette, Ind.) Examiner influence in a testing 
situation. J. consult. Psychol., 1956, 20, 23-26.— 
“This experiment was designed to test the general 
hypothesis that test results will be modified by those 
aspects of the testing situation which are sometimes 
not carefully controlled or are treated as if they were 
unimportant. Thirty-six male subjects in two ex- 
perimental groups and one control group were used to 
study the effects of perfunctory verbal comments and 
nonverbal actions on test results. The findings of the 
study suggest that such comments as ‘Good’ or ‘Fine’ 
and such actions as smiling and nodding by examiners 
have a decided effect upon test results. Thus it was 
indicated that examiners should be alert to the fact 
that even under presumably ‘standardized’ conditions, 
it is possible for their behavior to be reflected in test 
results."—A. J. Bachrach. 


3091. Wilkins, Walter L., & Adams, Austin J. 
(St. Louis U., Mo.) The use of the Rorschach 


Test under hypnosis and under sodium amytal in 
military psychology. Brit. J. med. Hypnotism, 1955, 


6, 22-28.—Reprinted from J. gen. Psychol., 1947, 


36, 131-138, (see 22: 3041). 

3092. Yela, Mariano. El test como instrumento 
cientifico: normas para la redaccién de manuales 
de tests. (The test as a scientific instrument: norms 
for the preparation of test manuals.) Rev. Psicol. 
gen. apl., Madrid, 1954, 9, 571-579.—A test cannot be 
considered a scientific tool unless it has a complete, 
well-organized manual. Such a manual must contain 
specification of the purposes and uses of the test, de- 
scription of the test with instructions for administer- 
ing and scoring, normative data for interpreting the 
scores, and data on validity and reliability. If possi- 
ble, it should contain a bibliography of studies utiliz- 
ing the test and it should always contain samples of 
printed tests or photographs of manipulative tests. 
A detailed format for such manuals is outlined with 
sample entries.—R. O. Peterson. 


3093. Zaccaria, Michael A., Page, William L., & 
Clayton, Robert B. (USAF Personnel Res. Lab., 
Lackland AFB, Tex.) A holistic approach to in- 
terest measurement. J. counsel. Psychol., 1956, 3, 
21-26.—A description is given of the construction 
and evaluation of the Airman Job Scale, which “was 
developed around the career fields of airmen rather 
than specific jobs or specialties.” The problem, ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of the “holistic approach” 
are discussed.—M. M. Reece. 


(See also abstracts 2002, 2108, 2788, 2932, 3234, 3326, 
3449, 3517, 3562, 3773) 
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3094. Alexander, Franz. Zwei Formen der Re- 
gression und ihre Bedeutung fiir die Therapie. 
(Two forms of regression and their significance for 
therapy.) Psyche, Heidel., 1956, 9, 668-683.—Freud 
described 2 forms of regression, the first to earlier 
forms of adaptation in avoidance of conflict, the 
second to a still unresolved earlier conflict in a re- 
newed effort at mastery. Often an emphasis on pre- 
oedipal material does not indicate a primary conflict 
at that level, but represents a defensive regression 
against a pathogenic oedipal conflict. Thus depth of 
regression in the transference is not necessarily in- 
dicative of the depth of pathogenesis. In therapy it 
is important for the therapist to be able to assess the 
extent to which each of the two kinds of regression is 
represented in the current transference situation so 
that he can maintain focus on the primary conflict.— 
E,W. Eng. 

3095. Alexander, Leo. Therapeutic process in 
electroshock and the newer drug therapies; psy- 
chopathological considerations. /. Amer. med. 
Ass., 1956, 162, 966-968.—“Electroshock therapy re- 
lieves the secondary traumatic state of the ego (panic 
and/or depression) by reducing the excitability of the 
nervous system, especially the cortex. Unconscious 
(subcortical, epinephrine-precipitable) warning anx- 
iety can then no longer overstimulate the cortical ego 
and thus frighten it into panic or paralyze it into de- 
pression... .” The new tranquilizing drugs are capa- 
ble of relieving states of agitation and overactivity 
by relieving unconscious warning anxiety. The ac- 
tion of certain newer relaxants is different from that 
of the tranquilizing drugs.—A. J. Sprow. 


3096. Alves Garcia, J., & Ferreira, Luzitano R. 
Investigac6es terapéuticas com um dos alcaloides 
da Rauwolfia serpentina. (Investigations with one 
of the Rauwolfia alkaloids.) J. brasil. Psiquiat., 1955, 
4, 279-287.—A series of investigations with Rau- 
wolfia reveals that the drug is not a sedative or anal- 
gesic, and that it acts to reduce exaltation, anguish 
and anxiety in manic and catatonic patients. When 
used with neurotics it was found to serve as an effec- 
tive tranquilizing agent. French and English sum- 
maries.—G. S. Wieder. 


3097. Ayd, Frank J., Jr. Thorazine and sernasil 
treatment of private neuropsychiatric patients. 
Amer. J. Psychiat., 1956, 113, 16-21.—300 nonhospi- 
talized private psvchiatric patients, 150 treated with 
Thorazine and 150 with Serpasil were studied in 
order to determine the effect of these drugs in treat- 
ing a variety of psychiatric disturbances. The thera- 
peutic technique, therapeutic results and side effects 
of these drugs are described.—N. H. Pronko. 


3098. Barbara, Peter Paul. The effects of elec- 
tro-convulsive therapy on emotional reactivity: 
an attempt to relate the psychological changes that 
occur in ECT to the mechanism of revression. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1956, 16, 378-379.—Abstract. 


3099. Baruk, H., Launay, J., & Bergés, J. La 
thérapeutique par la chlorpromazine. (Thorazine 
therapy.) Ann. méd.-psychol., Paris, 1955, 1, 705- 
772.—The authors analyze experimental work done on 
animals, work showing essentially the quieting and 
sedative effect of chlorpromazine on the cortex, then 
outline the clinical results obtained on 80 cases of 
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institutionalized patients. Through their method of 
administration they achieved complete success in 24 
of these seriously ill patients, and improvements in 
others. With this moderate dosage, only a slight 
tachycardia and intestinal stasis were noted as un- 
pleasant side-effects. As compared with electroshock 
treatments, the authors find chlorpromazine therapy 
less fraught with dangers and more effective par- 
ticularly with cases of manic agitation and severe 
anxiety. —M. D. Stein. 

3100. Bennett, A. E., Ford, F. R., & Turk, R. E. 
Clinical investigation of chlorpromazine and re- 
serpine in private psychiatric practice. Amer. J. 
Psychiat., 1956, 112, 782-787.—A series of 94 hos- 
pitalized and 86 ambulatory patients received reser- 
pine or chlorpromazine and standard psychiatric treat- 
ment. It was found that, in general, neither reserpine 
nor chlorpromazine seemed to potentiate or interfere 
with standard psychiatric therapies —N. H. Pronko. 

3101. Bergler, Edmund. The “I’m damned if I 
do and damned if I don’t” technique. Psycho- 
anal. Rev., 1956, 43, 116-119.—This technique is the 
high point of masochistic inventiveness. The maso- 
chistic patient is a master at putting the analyst in 
the wrong, no matter what the latter says or does not 
say. The analyst is regarded as an adversary and the 
adversary of the masochist is always unjust, mean, 
and inconsiderate.—D. Prager. 

3102. Beukenkamp, Cornelius. Clinical observa- 
tions on the effect of analytically oriented group 
therapy and group supervision on the therapist. 
Psychoanal. Rev., 1956, 43, 82-90.—In some cases the 
use of individual as well as group analytic therapy 
may offer a desirable treatment approach. The ability 
to cope with the intense group transference is the 
most cogent factor in evaluating candidates for the 
combinational analytic therapy. Psychological growth 
seems more closely duplicated by combinational ana- 
lytically oriented therapy than by either technique 
alone. Multidimensional transference is the presence 
of several projected images at the same time in the 
same setting on different people. There is need for 
further study and research here. 23 references. 
D. Prager. 

3103. Bitter, Wilhelm. (Ed.) Vortrage iiber 
die Wandlung des Menschen in Seelsorge und Psy- 
chotherapie. (Papers on personality change in pas- 
toral counseling and psychotherapy.) Gottingen; 
Verlag fiir medizinische Psychologie, 1956. 330 p. 
DM 10.80.—This is a collection of papers and com- 
mentaries presented before the 1955 Conference of 
the Society for Physicians and Pastoral Counselors 
on the general theme of attaining personality change. 
There are discussions of theological, philosophical, 
mystical, cultural, graphological, and psychoanalytic 
aspects. The volume is dedicated to C. G. Jung and 
its contributors include R. Daur, O. Haendler, W. 
Bitter, H. Breucha, A. Rosenberg, E. Eichele, G. 
Frei, F. Froebese, G. P. Zacharias, J. Herzog-Diirck, 
O. Karrar, W. Klosinski, A. Allwohn, W. Laiblin, 
and K. von Diirckheim.—H. P. David. 

3104. Blumberg, Arnold G., Cohen, Lester; 
Croghan, John, & Kelsey, Dorothy. Apparent and 
true blood sugar levels in insulin coma therapy. J. 
Hillside Hosp., 1956, 5, 41-50.—The Somogyi method 
of blood sugar determination yields different and truer 
values than the Folin method. Blood sugar levels 
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closely approaching zero for considerable periods of 
time were found quite consistent with reversible coma 
and without neurological sequelae. It is suggested that 
repeated small doses of insulin may be more active 
than large doses in single injections because coma 
occurs apparently only after the blood sugar has been 
maintained at a sufficiently low level for a sufficient 
duration.—C. T. Bever. 

3105. Brennan, Martin J., Kew, John K., & 
Lewis, Wiley D. Psychological changes following 
prefrontal lobotomy. Arch. phys. Med., 1955, 36, 
695-699.—One of the primary functions of lobotomy 
operations is to relieve “tortured self concern” as 
manifested in anxiety and psychomotor tension. 
There was certainly a reduction in anxiety and psy- 
chomotor tension, and a tremendous gain in tractable- 
ness. There also appear to be a freeing of affective 
responsiveness and increased awareness of reality 
situations and less inhibition in expressing associa- 
tive material. The patients better acceptance of 
others does not necessarily mean that they have be- 
come better social beings with altruistic motives. 
After lobotomy the patients showed less of a tendency 
to become involved in complex situations. It would 
appear that the patients in this study have a poorer 
marital adjustment than would be expected in a nor- 
mal population—/. Neufeld. 

3106. Cholden, Louis. (Ed.) Proceedings of the 
round table on lysergic acid diethylamide and 
mescaline in experimental psychiatry. New York: 
Grune & Stratton, 1956. xi, 85 p—The 13 topical 
papers presented May 12, 1955, at the annual meeting 
of the American Psychiatric Association in Atlantic 
City, New Jersey, are herewith published. The dis- 
cussions that followed are included.—L. A. Penning- 
ton. 

3107. Corsini, Raymond J., & Rosenberg, Bina. 
Mechanisms of group psychotherapy: Processes 
and dynamics. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1955, 51, 
406-411.—“Some 300 articles in the literature of 
group psychotherapy were examined to locate expres- 
sions referring to effecting dynamic processes of 
therapy. Some 200 items were obtained and reduced 
by inspection to nine general classes and a miscellane- 
ous class. The nine general classes appear to reduce 
to three factors: an intellectual one, consisting of 
universalization, intellectualization, and spectator the- 
rapy; an emotional one, consisting of acceptance, 
altruism and transference ; and an actional factor, con- 
sisting of reality testing, interaction, and ventilation.” 
—L. R. Zeitlin. 

3108. Crist, John R. (Menninger Foundation, 
Topeka, Kans.) The use of literature in marriage 
counseling. J. counsel. Psychol., 1956, 3, 37-43.— 
The problem of assigning reading to a client is dis- 
cussed according to the “objectives of the client and 
the counselor, the counselor’s familiarity with the 
literature, the availability of adequate literature, the 
client’s readiness to make use of specific types of 
literature.” Various factors influencing the effective 
use of readings are noted. 36 references —M. M. 
Reece. 

3109. Dai, B. (Duke U., Durham, N.C.) Inten- 
sive personality study as a method of training in 
psychotherapy. Psychol. Newsltr, NYU, 1956, 7, 
59-63.—24 subjects were administered the Rorschach, 
then underwent a 3 months training course which 
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consisted of 30 individual didactic interviews involv- 
ing modified psychoanalytic procedures. The hy- 
pothesis was that even such a short period of training 
in self-knowledge should be helpful. Rorschachs were 
again administered at the completion of the course and 
80% of the subjects showed improvement.—M. S. 
Maysner. 

3110. Dunton, William Rush, Jr., & Licht, Sid- 
ney. Occupational therapy; principles and prac- 
tice. (2nd ed.) Springfield, Ill.: Charles C Thomas, 
1957. xii, 373 p. $8.00.—The volume’s 16 chapters 
have been prepared by specialists on topics pertain- 
ing to the expanding field of occupational therapy. 
New chapters include topical discussions on remedial 
games and on music in hospital therapy as well as 
occupational therapy processes in pediatrics and geri- 
atrics.—L. A. Pennington. 

3111. Ekstein, Rudolf. A clinical note on the 
therapeutic use of a quasi-religious experience. J. 
Amer. psychoanal. Ass. 1956, 4, 304-313.—A 13-year- 
old girl used quasi-religious experiences as protective, 
distance devices against the developing transference. 
This was due to anxiety in the face of overwhelming 
aggressive and sexual strivings and to the fact that 
her ego, under pressure, could not maintain neurotic 
defenses. The internalized image of the object could 
be maintained only on a symbiotic level. With prog- 
ress, the internalized image of the therapist could 
range from a symbiotic to a neurotic pattern —D. 
Prager. 

3112. Feldman, Paul E. (Topeka State Hosp., 
Kans.) The personal element in psychiatric re- 
search. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1956, 113, 52-54.—This 
report, summarizing the “success-rates” of 37 physi- 
cians who evaluated the clinical responses of 321 pa- 
tients treated with chlorpromazine, provides statistical 
corroboration for the commonly accepted fact that the 
physician plays a significant role in the effectiveness 
of a drug and that he must be considered as a variable 
in any attempt to evaluate the efficacy of a drug.—WN. 
H. Pronko. 

3113. Fernandes, M. Azevedo. Kasuistischer 
Beitrag zum meditativen Verfahren von Desoille. 
(Case report on the meditative procedure of Desoille.) 
Z. Psychother. med. Psychol., 1956, 6, 39-42.—That 
psychotherapy, and in particular classical psycho- 
analysis, has found such limited acceptance in Portu- 
gal and Spain, may be related to the extroverted 
orientation of the Iberian peoples. However, the 
following methods have been found useful in these 
countries : autogenous training (J. H. Schultz), grad- 
uated active hypnosis (E. Kretschmer), and the di- 
rected waking dream (R. Desoille). The author de- 
scribes the treatment of a case with the method of 
Desoille—E. W. Eng. 

3114. Fink, H. K. Some therapeutic departures 
in rroup therapy. Psychol. Newsltr, NYU, 1956, 8, 
1-11.—“This article has discussed and _ illustrated 
adaptations of the family constellation in group ther- 
apy wherein particular emphasis has been given to 
the somewhat unusual role of the therapist’s wife as 
group mother and to the social extensions of the 
therapy group through limited out-of-session contacts 
with and among patients.”—-M. S. Maysner. 

3115. Frank, Jan. Indications and contraindica- 
tions for the application of the “standard tech- 
nique.” J. Amer. psychoanal. Ass., 1956, 4, 266-284. 
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—lIn the group of narcissistic character disorders the 
standard technique is contraindicated. These patients 
are like adolescents. One has to be close and yet 
distant from them. “I believe that with my patients 
I functioned and still function as an ego ideal with 
some echoes of the archaic superego.” The standard 
technique is not altogether obsolete. 46 references.— 
D. Prager. 

3116. Franklin, Emil. Hypnosis: a valuable 
medical adjunct. J. clin. exp. Hypnosis, 1956, 4, 
5-18.—By means of a fairly extensive sampling of 
cases from his general medical practice, the author at- 
tempts to show where hypnosis has been of value in 
helping patients to continue work with definite physi- 
cal handicaps or increase their response to therapy.— 
E. G. Aitken. 

3117. Goldfarb, Alvin I. Psychotherapy of the 
aged: the use and value of an adaptational frame 
of reference. Psychoanal. Rev., 1956, 43, 68-81.— 
More than 100 patients from 63 to 90 were seen in 
person. “What one hopes to attain in the aged is 
not necessarily a rational control of emotion but 
rather a decrease of overstrong feelings and a rise in 
self-esteem that goes along with or is the equivalent of 
increased belief in one’s ability, an increased sense of 
societal status, and a sense of purpose—of having 
something to do which may some day yield fruit. All 
of this finds a nucleus in the development of a convic- 
tion that the therapist has been won over to a protec- 
tive role by the blandishments or pressures of the 
patient.” 42 references—D. Prager. 

3118. Harris, Arthur. (Maudsley Hosp., London, 
Eng.) Social aspects of psychiatric day hospital 
treatment. J. soc. Ther., 1956, 2, 107-113——The 
problems involved in the operation of the outpatient 
clinic in London are described. A major gain is the 
avoidance of the social stigma.—L. A. Pennington. 

3119. Hershman, Seymour. Hypnosis and ex- 
cessive smoking. J. clin. exp. Hypnosis, 1956, 4, 
24-29.—‘‘Several methods are described wherein 
psycho-biologic techniques can be used with hypnotic 
procedures to treat excessive cigarette smoking with 
relatively permanent results. These techniques in- 
clude symptom substitution, reeducation, recondition- 
ing, reassurance and persuasion. The use of fantasy 
evocation, visual imagery, etc. by means of the hyp- 
notic state produces an increase in the patient’s re- 
sponsiveness to therapy.” Several case histories are 
presented.—E. G. Aiken. 

3120. Hill, Lewis B., & Patton, John D. (Shep- 
pard and Enoch Pratt Hosp., Towson 4, Md.) When 
physical therapy (shock) facilitates psychotherapy. 
Amer. J. Psychiat., 1956, 113, 60-65.—By means of il- 
lustrative case histories, the thesis is developed that 
psychosis is a disorder of the whole person and his 
whole way of life and that treatment must be so con- 
ceived. Such a treatment program can be facilitated 
through properly-timed physical therapy—N. H. 
Pronko. 

3121. Hiltner, Seward. (U. Chicago, lll.) Psy- 
chotherapy and counseling in professions other 
than the ministry. Pastoral Psychol., 1956, 7(62), 
8-14.—This summarizes reports made by medicine, 
psychology, social work, and counseling at a N. Y. 
Acad. Sci. interprofessional conference. While “each 
of the professions faces a different problem in regard 
to exercising professional responsibility,” “we can 
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have an orchestration of professional skills and knowl- 
edge” in offering therapy or counseling.—A. Eglash. 

3122. Hoch, Paul H. Practical and theoretical 
applications of the new drug therapies in psy- 
chiatry. A.M.A. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 1956, 75, 
325-328.—Abstract and discussion. 

3123. Hoffmann, Gerhard. Ubertragung und 
therapeutisches Ziel. (Transference and therapeutic 
goal.) Psyche, Heidel., 1956, 9, 704-710.—Freud’s 
differentiation of the acquired ego from the vital id 
forces (as well as from the superego) leads to a view 
of the ego as overly rational, frail, and derivative. 
Clinically it is more apt to think of ego as a funda- 
mental independent potency of the person. Freud’s 
views on sexuality and aggressiveness have validity 
for understanding neurosis, but they fail to do justice 
to the full scope of ego activity. The goal of psycho- 
therapy is discovery of oneself as a constructive, 
original and productive person. A personal relation- 
ship in therapy is important for work with persons 
whose self-activity has been hindered through en- 
vironmental indifference, intolerance or overindul- 
gence.—E. W. Eng. 

3124. Hulbeck, Charles R. Completeness-incom- 
pleteness: the human situation. Amer. J. Psycho- 
anal., 1956, 16, 54-62.—Just as there is a need to 
complete things, there is just as much of a need for 
incompleteness. We cannot define the inner me- 
chanics of the completeness-incompleteness relation- 
ship. Change implies incompleteness ever moving 
but never reaching completeness. Success of analysis 
depends on the patient’s acceptance of change and 
hence also on his acceptance of the completeness-in- 
completeness relation.—D. Prager. 

3125. Impastato, David J., & Berg, Seymour. 
Convulsive therapy with amplitude modulated uni- 
directional currents (Reiter). Amer. J. Psychiat., 
1956, 112, 932-934.—Abstract. 

3126. Kelman, Harold. Life history as therapy: 
Part II. On being aware. Amer. J. Psychoanal., 
1956, 16, 68-78.—Being aware is what and how, here 
and now. We can only be the moment, the present. 
An identical repetition of a past feeling is impossible. 
One cannot be aware of past events in the present. 
Our past is our present. They are one. “For an 
understanding of rhythmically integrating wholes, 
dualistic and static thinking, the notions of perman- 
ence, of entities, of static layers of static persistence 
of isolated memories, and static residual stages of 
libido development, are all inadequate.”—D. Prager. 

3127. Kelman, Harold; Diethelm, Oskar; Kil- 
patrick, Elizabeth; Ackerman, Nathan W., Weiss, 
Frederick A., & Dreikurs, Rudolf. Goals in ther- 
apy: a round table discussion. Amer. J. Psy- 
choanal., 1956, 16, 3-23.—Kelman felt the therapeutic 
objective was to help a patient feel his wholeness. 
Diethelm mentioned as a goal self-dependence and 
willingness to feel secure in the group and community. 
He also stated that a permanent stay in a hospital or 
guidance and support for life may be the best obtain- 
able goals. Kilpatrick’s goal was for therapist and 
patient to get to the point where they can continue 
to acquire deeper self-knowledge, and remain flexible 
to change in a changing world. Ackerman felt any 
definition of a therapeutic goal must mirror our 
changing conception of emotional illness and its 
cause. F. A. Weiss believed that to heal means es- 
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sentially to help a patient become a whole individual 
no longer divided by inner conflict. Dreikurs pointed 
out that the more significant changes occur after 
termination of therapy.—D. Prager. 

3128. Klinkman, Myron Fred. The relation of 
some concepts of salvation and psychotherapy. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1956, 16, 168-169.—Abstract. 

3129. Kretschmer, E. Ubertragung und Wider- 
stand. (Transference and resistance.) 2Z. Psycho- 
ther. med. Psychol., 1956, 6, 1-3.—The development 
of massive transference reactions and resistances may 
make psychotherapy unnecessarily strenuous and pro- 
longed. When the therapist maintains an even at- 
mosphere of friendly but tempered interest through- 
out the course of therapy, using a sensitive tact in 
making his interpretations, these developments are 
often unnecessary.—E. W. Eng. 

3130. Kris, Else B., & Carmichael, Donald M. 
Follow-up study on patients treated with thora- 
zine. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1956, 112, 1022.—The 160 
unselected patients under observation in this chlor- 
promazine follow-up study are described from the 
standpoint of their improvement, drug side effects, etc. 
—N. H. Pronko. 

3131. Langen, Dietrich. Methodische Probleme 
der klinischen Psychotherapie. (Methodological 
problems of clinical psychotherapy.) Stuttgart, Ger- 
many: Georg Thieme, 1956. viii, 120 p. DM 10.50. 
—In brief outline form the author offers a summary 
of his experience with “concentrated clinical psycho- 
therapy,” as practiced in Kretschmer’s Tubingen 
clinic. He discusses the importance of a therapeutic 
atmosphere, the merits of individually “focused analy- 
sis,” group psychotherapy, and adjunctive somatic 
treatments. Also considered are theoretical aspects, 
indications for therapy, and results obtained with 
specific patient populations. 132 references.—H. P. 
David. 

3132. Lewis, Nolan D. C., Landis, Carney, & 
King, H. E. (Eds.) Studies in topectomy. New 
York: Grune & Stratton, 1956. viii, 248 p. $6.75.— 
The 13 chapters of this monograph describe a series 
of studies constituting the report of the research ac- 
tivities of the New York State Associates in Brain 
Research. The project attempted to determine the 
potentialities of psychosurgical methods as a therapy 
for mental disorder and to investigate the role of the 
frontal lobes in human behavior. The 31 contributors 
assess the physiological, psychological, psychiatric and 
social pre- and post-operative aspects of the cases in- 
volved.—N. H. Pronko. 

3133. Maas, Henry S. (U. California, Berkeley.) 
Cultural elements in group psychotherapy: some 
problems for study. Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 1956, 40, 
44-52.—A discussion of some cultural factors which 
played a determining réle in a group psychotherapy 
situation. The author found that “respect-solidarity 
family cultures” in the background of the patient 
makes for an easier transition in a therapy group 
than is true for patients with “affect-solidarity family 
cultures” or vice-versa depending respectively upon 
whether a patient-patient relationship or a patient- 
therapist relationship is fostered in the treatment 
group. Attention is also given to the “do’s and don’t’s 
in the cultures of therapy groups and their relation- 
ships to the differential sanctions and taboos in the 
cultural groups from which the patients are drawn” 
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in relation to the therapist’s initial concept of the 
patient.—M. A. Seidenfeld. ae 

3134. McCann, James R. A technique to fa- 
cilitate acceptance and its relationship to interac- 
tion during group psychotherapy. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1956, 16, 576.—Apbstract. 

3135. Marcuse, F. L., & Phipps, G. T. (State 
Coll. Washington, Pullman.) A demonstration of 
dental extraction with hypnotic anesthesia. J. 
clin. exp. Hypnosis, 1956, 4, 2-4.—A sectional meet- 
ing of a state dental association convention is de- 
scribed. ‘lhe meeting concerned the use of hypnosis 
in dental extraction. 2 demonstration extractions 
were performed. It is held that though the demon- 
stration proved impressive, the pedagogical aspects 
were poor and unlikely to increase the use of hypnotic 
procedures in dental practice —L. G. Aiken. 

3136. Mehta, Perin H. A comparative evalua- 
tion of client-centered therapy and psychoanalysis. 
Educ. & Psychol., Delhi, 1955, 2(1), 1-10.—The 2 
methods of therapy are compared under 8 headings: 
effect on personality, analysis vs. synthesis, theoretical 
status, diagnosis, interpretation vs. reflection of feel- 
ing, transterence, infantile memories, and length of 
treatment. In general the author appears to favor 
client-centered methods, although he argues in con- 
clusion that the therapist can usefully use both meth- 
ods.—C. M. Louttit. 

3137. Modlin, Herbert C., & Faris, Mildred. 
( Menninger Found., lopeka, Kans.) Group adapta- 
tion and integration in psychiatric team practice. 
Psychiatry, 1956, 19, 97-103.—The integrated team 
for psychotherapy is described as more than a group 
of cooperating persons. The development of the 
team work and the evaluation of a specific case by 
the team are detailed —C. 7. Bever. 

3138. Myers, J. Martin, Jr. (/’enn. Hosp., Phila- 
delphia.) The role of the administrative psychia- 
trist in intensive psychotherapy in a mental 
hospital. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1956, 113, 71-74.— 
“Intensive psychotherapy can be integrated into the 
therapeutic armamentarium of a general psychiatric 
hospital which is not committed to a specific treatment 
method. The utilization of a second psychiatrist is 
necessary. ‘This psychiatrist is the administrator, the 
coordinator, and the reality-interpreter. He must be 
flexible, experienced, good at communication, and 
constantly scrutinizing his own attitudes toward the 
patient and the others involved.”—N. H. Pronko. 

3139. Nemiah, John C. Emotional factors and 
poor motivation for rehabilitation. Arch. phys. 
Med., 1955, 36, 771-774.—Lack of motivation is a 
manifestation of underlying emotional conflict that 
frequently constitutes a more important cause of a 
patient’s disability than the injury or illness. These 
patients consider themselves as being extremely active, 
independent, even-tempered and good natured. They, 
however, will be found to have strong dependency 
needs and demanding, aggressive impulses. The clue 
to this discrepancy lies in the patient’s anxiety lest 
he be let down by others and make himself obnoxious 
to other people. The longer the inactivity persists, 
the more fixed and irreversible the patient’s chronic 
invalidism becomes. ‘Therefore, the psychologically 
vulnerable patient must be recognized early and his 
period of inactivity should not be prolonged by need- 
less and medically unnecessary delays.—/. Neufeld. 
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3140. Nemiah, John C., & White, James C. 
Frontomedian leucotomy for pain: psychiatric ob- 
servations on a patient before and after surgery. 
A.M.A. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 1956, 75, 324-325. 
—Abstract and discussion. 

3141. Parloff, Morris B. (V/MH, Bethesda, Md.) 
Some factors affecting the quality of therapeutic 
relationships. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1956, 52, 5- 
10.—The degree to which the quality of the thera- 
peutic relationship established by two equally “ex- 
pert” therapists with the same patient sample varies 
in terms of the therapist’s personality and his percep- 
tions of the patients is investigated. “It was found 
that the therapist who was able to establish the better 
social relationships also established the better thera- 
peutic relationships. Moreover the therapist who 
perceived a patient as more closely approximating his 
‘ideal patient’ concept created the better relationship 
with that patient.” 21 references.—L. R. Zeitlin. 

3142. Payn, Stephen B. Cerebellar involvement 
during reserpine therapy. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1956, 
113, 75.—An unusual reaction is reported as en- 
countered in a 57-year-old man in a state of anxiety 
during reserpine therapy. Cerebellar signs that were 
noted indicate that the action of reserpine is more 
generalized than was originally assumed.—N. H. 
Pronko. 

3143. Pettit, Lois. (Spring Grove State Hos- 
pital, Baltimore, Md.) Attitudes of relatives of 
long-hospitalized mental patients regarding con- 
valescent leave. Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 1956, 40, 251- 
257.—While some long-term patients do have rela- 
tives who are eager to see them return to the outside 
community, many others are unwilling or incapable 
of readily accepting the patient’s return to his home 
environs. The frequency or the infrequency with 
which family contact is maintained during hospitaliza- 
tion is often directly related to the patient’s care and 
improvement. ‘There is a need for a more comprehen- 
sive approach in which the patient’s interpersonal re- 
lationships with his family are more adequately main- 
tained.—M. A. Seidenfeld. 

3144. Phillips, E. Lakin. Psychotherapy; a 
modern theory and practice. Englewood Cliffs, N. 
J.: Prentice-Hall, 1956. x, 334 p. $5.00—A _ non- 
depth theory known as “interference theory” is de- 
veloped to handle the breadth of problems confronting 
the clinician. This theory views behavior as the func- 
tion of a perceiving-acting organism instead of a 
static layered unconscious mind. The author’s differ- 
ence in methodology centers around the idiographic- 
nomothetic controversy, his argument being that there 
is no difference between the methods of the clinician 
and that of the experimentalist. Implications and 
clinical applications of the theory are in terms of in- 
terference with the patient’s behavior, his assumption 
system, etce.—N. H. Pronko. 

3145. Pollack, Benjamin. The effect of chlor- 
promazine on the return rate of 250 patients re- 
leased from the Rochester State Hospital. Amer. 
J. Psychiat., 1956, 112, 937-938.—A study of 250 pa- 
tients kept on a small maintenance dosage of chlor- 
promazine following release from the hospital resulted 
in a decrease from an expected relapse rate of 35% 
to one of 5%-7%.—N. H. Pronko. 

3146. Porot, M. Electrochocs et cardiopathies. 
(Electroshock and cardiac disorders.) Ann. Méd.- 
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Psychol., 1955, 2, 814-821.—Cardiac disorders need 
no longer be considered a deterrent to electroshock 
therapy. The author presents 11 severe psychiatric 
cases suffering from various cardiac complications, 
successfully treated with the help of careful medica- 
tion administered prior to the shock treatment—M. 
D. Stein. 

3147. Raush, H. L., Sperber, Z., Rigler, D., Wil- 
liams, J., Harway, N. I., Bordin, E. S., Dittmann, 
A. T., & Hays, W. L. (U. Michigan, Ann Arbor.) 
A dimensional analysis of depth of interpretation. 
J. consult. Psychol., 1956, 20, 43-48.—"Four studies 
of the dimensional characteristics of a psychothera- 
peutic variable, depth of interpretation, were re- 
ported. Depth of interpretation was shown to be 
treated by judges not as a unitary dimension but as 
at least three dimensions: The primary dimension 
consistently was depth of interpretation; the second- 
ary dimensions varied depending on the judges and 
stimuli used. The implications of these results for 
research with complex psychological variables were 
discussed.” —A. J. Bachrach. 

3148. Reagan, Charles H. Motivation clinic for 
chronic neuropsychiatric patients. <Arch. phys. 
Med., 1955, 36, 391-394.—A “Motivation Clinic” was 
designed for “sitters,” i.e., mental patients “who had 
been in the hospital for years, and had been through 
every conceivable therapeutic program.” Simple ac- 


tivities,—such as, sanding of furniture, poppy making, 
painting tooth brushes, etc. which patients could not 
interpret as being beyond their abilities—prevent the 
development of a sense of failure and create pride in 
achievement leading to pride in self. 


These activities 
“take place in a group setting so that movement to- 
ward socialization is stimulated.” Improvement is 
expected ‘‘as there develops an externalization of the 
patient’s inner experiences into—active constructive 
performance.”"—/. Neufeld. 

3149. Reid, John R. The concept of uncon- 
scious anxiety and its use in psychotherapy. Amer. 
J. Psychoanal., 1956, 16, 42-53.—By unconscious anx- 
iety we mean that certain features of the patient’s 
behavior, overt and covert, indicate the presence of 
motivational vectors in conflict, with the implication 
that if the relative strength of the conflicting forces 
were altered, then the patient would experience con- 
scious anxiety. The patient behaves as if he were 
anxious or as if he were afraid that unless he is very 
careful he will feel anxious.—D. Prager. 

3150. Rhoades, Donald H. Does psychotherapy 
deny self-denial? Pastoral Psychol., 1956, 7(61), 
27-34.—A false, defensive self must painfully be 
denied if a real self is to be found.—A. Eglash. 

3151. Rioch, David McK. The application of 
the experimental method to psychiatric therapy. 
J. Hillside Hosp., 1956, 5, 3-16.—The Hipprocratic 
treatise suggested solutions for the implied human 
factors in the experimental method: (1) the necessity 
of a clear operational statement, (2) the development 
of reliable methods to insure historical continuity, (3) 
comprehensibility by laymen. The requirements for 
application of the experimental method to psychiatry 
are discussed including the security of the investi- 
gator, operational descriptions and differentiations, 
and animal work in process. New concepts should 
encompass the social milieu and past excessively com- 
prehensive criteria require higher differentiation. The 
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problems of coding psychotherapeutic interviews are 
discussed with reference to several current systems 
in development. 36 references.—C. T. Bever. 

3152. Rose, Sidney. A philosophy of group 
psychoanalysis. Amer. J. Psychoanal., 1956, 16, 32- 
41.—The analytic therapy group is a small society 
favoring some behavior and rejecting other. The 
rigid integrating patterns of the individual come into 
destructive conflict with rigid patterns in other group 
members. “The neurotic patterns are identifiable by 
certain qualities having to do with rigid prides, feel- 
ings of self-contempt and compulsive group identifica- 
tions with feelings of superiority.”—D. Prager. 

3153. Sabshin, Melvin, & Ramot, Joshua. (Mi:- 
chael Reese Hosp., Chicago, lll.) Pharmacothera- 
peutic evaluation and the psychiatric setting. 
A.M.A. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 1956, 75, 362-370.— 
Clinical study of 60 patients in a hospital setting in 
relation to the efficacy of chlorpromazine and reser- 
pine has indicated results “less positive than most 
studies.” Reasons for this are sought in the social 
context of staff-patient relationships, attitudes, and 
dynamics.—L. A. Pennington. 

3154. Sackler, Arthur M., Sackler, Mortimer D., 
Sackler, Raymond R., & Marti-Ibafez, Felix. 
(Eds.) The great physiodynamic therapies in psy- 
chiatry; an historical reappraisal. New York: 
Hoeber-Harper, 1956. xiii, 190 p. $5.75.—Originally 
published in the Journal of Clinical and Experimental 
Psychopathology & Quarterly Review of Psychiatry 
and Neurology, these papers by Meduna, Cerletti, 
Moniz, Hoskins, and Sakel review the physiotherapies : 
insulin, metrazol, carbon dioxide, electroshock, psy- 
chosurgery and hormonal therapy. Each method is 
described in its historical development and reevaluated 
by its protagonist in the light of present-day psychi- 
atric knowledge. ‘The editors contribute discussions 
on the philosophy of organicism and contemporary 
physiodynamic therapeutic trends in psychiatry. Bio- 
graphical notes and portraits of the contributors.— 
C. T. Bever. 

3155. Saginario, M., Valla, S., & Cardinali, A. 
Effetti vegetativi del trattamento con reserpina. 
(Vegetative effects of the reserpine treatment.) 
Neurone, 1955, 3, 217-227.—The results of reserpine 
treatment in 27 psychoneurotic patients aged 22 to 45 
are presented. The patients were divided into 3 ex- 
perimental groups. The results with the exception of 
a tendency to hypoglycemy are not significant. The 
prolonged treatment results in modifications of vegeta- 
tive tone with parasympathetic predominance.  19- 
item bibliography. English summaries.—A. Manoil. 


3156. Schall, H. M. Some reflections on psycho- 
pharmacology in psychotherapeutic perspective. 
Psychol. Newsltr, NYU, 1956, 7, 54-58.—Clinical 
and theoretical issues arising from the utilization of 
drugs in psychotherapy are discussed. A plea is made 
for research centered around the interaction between 
drugs and psychophysiological organisms.—M. S. 
Mayzner. 


3157. Schjelderup, Harald. Personality-chang- 
ing processes of psychoanalytic treatment. Acta 
psychol., 1956, 12, 47-64.—Lasting changes in per- 
sonality due to psychoanalytic treatment include: im- 
proved interpersonal relationships, greater capacity 
for work, sexual adjustment and reality perception. 
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Different techniques can release the same processes 
and lead to the same therapeutic results —G. Rubin- 
Rabson. 

3158. Schmideberg, Melitta. Principles of direc- 
tive analytic therapy for borderline patients. Dig. 
Neurol. Psychiat., 1956, 24, 165.—Abstract. 

3159. Slater, Ralph. Karen Horney on psycho- 
analytic technique: aims of psychoanalytic ther- 
apy. Amer. J. Psychoanal., 1956, 16, 24-25.—Ac- 
cording to Horney the aim of therapy is to help a 
person abandon his drive to actualize the ideal self and 
to help him to self-realization with regard to himself, 
to others, to his work, and to his place in the world. 
—D. Prager. 

3160. Spitz, René A. Countertransference: com- 
ments on its varying role in the analytic situation. 
J. Amer. psychoanal. Ass., 1956, 4, 256-265.—“Coun- 
tertransference is a necessary prerequisite of analy- 
sis. Its proper use involves three steps: (1) The 
analyst becomes aware in himself of the derivatives 
of his unconscious as they arise in response to the 
patient’s unconscious. (2) From these derivatives 
he infers the underlying unconscious processes in 
himself. (3) He now has to possess sufficient free- 
dom to perform a transitory identification with those 
processes in the patient which had provoked his own 
responses.” ‘The above is Spitz’s concept of the 
metapsychology of “understanding the patient.”—D. 
Prager. 

3161. Stokvis, B., & Welman, A. J. Groeps- en 
sociotherapie als adjuvans ter behandeling van 
lijders aan asthma bronchiale. (Group therapy and 
sociotherapy as adjuvants in the treatment of asthma 
patients.) Ned. Tijdschr. Geneesk., 1955, 99, 693- 
702.—The authors argue that group therapy and 
sociotherapy have great significance as a resource for 
somatic treatment and individual psychotherapy. Four 
case summaries are presented, illustrating the course 
of group therapy combined with sociotreatment in a 
group of male asthma patients. Favorable results 
show the importance of group treatment as an ad- 
juvant of the individual psychotherapy because of 
various aspects, specific to the method of group 
therapy.—Kk. H. Houwink. 

3162. Stokvis, B.. & Welman, A. J. Psycho- en 
socio-drama als uitbeeldende psychotherapie bij 
patiénten met psychosomatische aandoeningen. 
(Psychodrama and sociodrama as dramatizing psy- 
chotherapy for psychosomatic disorders.) Ned. 7 ijd- 
schr. Geneesk., 1955, 99, 1482-1488.—This is a brief 
survey of the origin, significance and application of 
psychodrama and sociodrama. ‘The significance of 
this form of dramatizing group psychotherapy is sum- 
marized in 6 points with an example of each. 

3163. Szasz, Thomas S. On the experiences of 
the analyst in the psychoanalytic situation: a con- 
tribution to the theory of psychoanalytic treat- 
ment. J. Amer. psychoanal. Ass., 1956, 4, 197-223. 
—The paper deals with those satisfactions of the 
analyst more or less inherent in the analytic situation 
which may lead to the satisfying development of the 
analysand. These satisfactions are: making sense out 
of what is at first confusing, mastery over his own 
anxiety, sublimated sexual curiosity, enrichment of 
his ego, doing useful work, being needed, mastery of 
conflicts in human relationships, and protection from 
loneliness.—D. Prager. 
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3164. Teirich, H. R. Das Tongerat in der Psy- 
chotherapie. (The sound recorder in psychother- 
apy.) Psyche, Heidel., 1956, 9, 711-720.—There are 
many uses for sound recordings in connection with 
psychotherapy. Dreams may be freshly recorded 
while the dreamer is still in bed, or he may record 
his own associations to dream scenes that he sketches. 
Use has also been made of the sound recorder to take 
down a patient’s recapitulation of a psychotherapeutic 
hour when he is by himself. Sound recordings made 
during a narcoanalytic interview or during a session 
of role-playing have also been used for later self- 
confrontation with the patient. Tapes prerecorded 
by the therapist have been successfully used by pa- 
tients in home sessions of autogenous training. Re- 
cordings made of interview material are erased before 
the patient following their use in treatment.—E. IV. 
Eng. 

3165. Thompson, Kathleen M. Therapeutic so- 
cial clubs for chronic and disturbed patients. /nt. 
J. soc. Psychiat., 1956, 1(4), 37-41.—The author be- 
lieves that the period of “awareness” of mental pa- 
tients is stimulated and lengthened by the less de- 
manding situations of play. Play seems to be a sig- 
nificant device in psychotherapy.—R. M. Frumkin. 

3166. Tower, Lucia E. Countertransference. /. 
Amer. psychoanal. Ass., 1956, 4, 224-255.—Counter- 
transference phenomena are inherently dynamically 
operative in all treatment procedures. Countertrans- 
ference is only one of a number of responses of the 
analyst to the treatment situation. At its deepest 
level the treatment situation probably follows the 
prototype of the mother-child symbiosis. The term 
countertransference should be reserved for the trans- 
ference of the analyst in the treatment situation and 
nothing else. Countertransference changes from pa- 
tient to patient and from day to day. Structured 
countertransference formations in the nature of a 
countertransference neurosis may catalyze treatment. 
26 references.—D. Prager. 

3167. Ulett, George A., Smith, Kathleen, & 
Gleser, Goldine C. Evaluation of convulsive and 
subconvulsive shock therapies utilizing a control 
group. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1956, 112, 795-802.— 
Photeshock as a form of therapy is evaluated and 
compared with other “shock” therapies. Data are 
also presented to show how such treatments effect a 
remission in affective disorders.—N. H. Pronko. 

3168. Walkenstein, Eileen. (V. A. Hosp., Bronx, 
N. Y.) The death experience in insulin coma 
treatment. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1956, 112, 985-990.— 
A study of 17 patients undergoing insulin coma treat- 
ment, 10 of whom had the death experience and 7 of 
whom had stage iii comas, leads to the conclusion that 
there is no positive correlation between occurrence of 
the death experience in such patients and the depth 
of coma.—N. H. Pronko. 


3169. Wendt, Carl Friedrich. (l’. Heidelberg, 
Germany.) Psychotherapie der Schlafstérungen in 
der nervenarztlichen Sprechstunde. (Psychother- 
apy of sleep disorders in psychiatric practice.) Ber- 
lin: Springer, 1957. 24 p. DM 3.00.—The author 
describes symptomatology and etiology of psychic 
sleep disorders encountered in middle aged and older 
patients. He discusses some illustrative case material 
and considers pertinent therapeutic approaches.—H. 
P. David. 
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3170. Wewetzer. Karl-Hermann. & Freudenberg, 
Dorothea. Uber Verlauf und Erfolg einer Spiel- 
gruppentherapie. (Progress and success in group 
plav therapy.) Z. diagnost. Psychol., 1956, 4, 59-82. 
—This is a 9 months progress report of play therapy 
with a group of 7 boys, aged 10 to 13, referred to a 
child guidance center for “minor or medium educa- 
tional difficulties.” The group structure is discussed, 
along with therapeutic effects on manifest behavior 
in group. family, and school settings. Pre- and post- 
therapy Rorschach and Color Pyramid protocols are 
cited. French and English summaries.—H. P. David. 


3171. Wilmer, Harry A. A psychiatric service 
as a therapeutic community: II. Ten-month study 
in the care of 939 patients. U. S. Armed Forces 
med. J., 1956, 7, 1465-1469.—“In a sense, the thera- 
peutic community here described may be thought of 
as a brief ‘corrective’ emotional experience directed 
to problems of socialization and acculturation.” Daily 
meetings were held, and... “a spirit of trust between 
patients and staff was clearly evident. . . . The use of 
sleeping pills diminished to a negligible amount. and 
parenteral sedation was rarely used. Tranquilizing 
drugs were used for aggressive and disturbed psy- 
chotic patients, particularly in the last six months of 
study.”"—G. H. Crampton. 


3172. Wolff, Wirt M. (VA Hosp., Palo Alto, 
Calif.) Group counseling in a neuropsvchiatric 
hospital. Personn. Guid. J., 1956, 34, 504-507.—The 
purpose, theoretical basis, structure, procedures used, 
and some pros and cons of group vocational counsel- 
ing in a neuropsychiatric hospital are briefly de- 
scribed and discussed.—G. S. Speer. 


(See also abstracts 3073, 3234, 3308, 3309, 3318, 
3340, 3422, 3440, 3441. 3453. 3480, 3484, 3490, 
3493, 3495, 3512, 3519, 3522, 3525) 
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3173. Ackerman, Nathan W. Psychoanalytic 
princivles in a mental health clinic for the pre- 
school child and his family. Psychiatry, 1956, 19, 
63-76.—The challenge and problems of a mental 
health clinic for the preschool child are discussed in 
terms of the experimental Council Child Development 
Center, established in New York in 1946. The or- 
ganization is detailed, and the degree to which psy- 
choanalytic principles can be integrated into the pro- 
gram is discussed. The staff had diversified points of 
view. It is concluded that the classical concept of the 
child as a psychiatric entity is unworkable and must 
be modified by considerations of his role in the family. 
Thus the therapeutic level must be integrated with 
the guidance and educational levels of the program. 
Many questions attendant on this integration are 
raised.—C. T. Bever. 


3174. Ambrose, Gordon. Hyonotherapy with 
children; an introduction to child guidance and 
treatment by hypnosis for practitioners and stu- 
dents. New York: John de Graff, 1956. 135 p. 
$2.50.—“It will be seen how hvpnotherapy may di- 
rectly combat a child’s difficulties, and alter a de- 
pressed, tearful, anxious, worried and naughty child 
into a bright, happy and normal-one, in the minimum 
of time and with the least amotint of difficulty and 
trouble to the members of the family.” The author 
reviews the history of hypnotherapy. describes his 
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technique, discusses and illustrates the treatment of 
varied symptoms of tension and anxiety, and considers 
aspects of doctor-parent and parent-child relation- 
ships.—H. P. David. 

3175. Anthony, E. J. The significance of Jean 
Piaget for child psychiatry. Brit. J. med. Psychol., 
1956, 29, 20-34.—This exposition of Piaget’s system 
is presented in order to call attention to a genetic psy- 
chology which is not usually employed in considera- 
tion of psychopathology in childhood. The system 
“. . . has the limitations inherent in most ‘one-man’ 
systems, being too self-contained and inclined to 
parochial self-reference. Nevertheless, it has some 
ramifications with the outside psychological world. 
Concept borrowing is a feature of most systems and 
Piaget’s is no exception. He is a ‘creative borrower’ 
of genius, transposing and amplifying all that he 
borrows, whilst generously acknowledging the source. 
... It is about time that we began borrowing a little 
from him. With judicious selection it should be a 
rewarding undertaking.”—C. L. Winder. 

3176. Bartoleschi, B., & Corti, A. Problemi di 
psicoanalisi infantile. (Problems of child psycho- 
analysis.) Infanz. anorm., 1955, 12, 247-258.—A 
short review of psychotherapeutic treatment of chil- 
dren distinguishing between psychotherapy and psy- 
choanalysis, considering the latter only in respect to 
analysis of transference. The authors point out gen- 
eral diagnostic criteria on which to base therapeutic 
indication for psychoanalytic treatment of the “de- 
velopment age.” They divide this period into 4 parts: 
analysis “precocis,” latency, prepuberal and puheral, 
in respect to frequency of disturbances which indicate 
use of psychoanalytic treatment. They discuss the 
principal characteristics of psychoanalytical technique 
in these 4 periods.—F. Ferracuti. 

3177. Beavan, Paul W. (Council of Social Agen- 
cies, Rochester, N. Y.) The adoption of retarded 
children. Child Welfare, 1956, 35(4), 20-23.—Ap- 
proximately 98% of all children for adoption are nor- 
mal. However, if the child is less than normal he 
should not be denied a sympathetic home. The more 
mature and childless couples who possess the breadth 
and depth of character to make them suitable to 
undertake the rearing of children who are mildly re- 
tarded are rare, but they can be found. The author 
argues for the placement of such children according 
to the child’s best interests —S. M. Amatora. 

3178. Berna, Jacques. Die “réalisation sym- 
bolique” in der Kinderanalyse. (“Symbolic realiza- 
tion” in child analysis.) Psyche, Heidel., 1956, 9, 
610-626.—In playing with a child patient the author 
“lets himself be carried away” by the roles which the 
child unconsciously ascribes to him. In this way he 
actively dramatizes the child’s conflicts and conflict 
figures, in his view the most natural kind of inter- 
pretation for the child. Moreover, the analyst meets 
the child’s ungratified need for a real playmate. 
Child analysis of this sort is basically the same as 
Sechehaye’s “symbolic realization.”—E. W. Eng. 

3179. Bleckmann, K. H. Uber die Arbeit einer 
klinischen Beobachtungsabteilung fiir erziehunes- 
schwierige Kinder. (Concerning the program of a 
hospital unit for clinical observation of children with 
emotional problems.) Prax. Kinderpsychol. Kinder- 
psychiat., 1956, 5, 8-11—The program of a unit for 
clinical observation of children with emotional prob- 
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lems is described. Its main function is clarification 
of possible organic factors and their differentiation 
from those of functional origin. The statistical data 
since the inception of this unit in 1952 are discussed. 
—E. Schwerin. 

3180. Burns, Charles L. C. Mental health in 
childhood. Chicago, Ill.: Fides Publishers, 1956. 
x, 86 p. $2.75.—This book is written for parents as 
well as for teachers and all who are working with 
children. The author maintains that the need for 
understanding, tolerance, and tenderness is a desperate 
one in our days. Rigid, puritanical or punitive ideas 
with regard to human relationships cannot be toler- 
ated. Individual chapters discuss such topics as child 
guidance, maladjusted children, delinquency, residen- 
tial treatment, sex in childhood, adolescence, discipline 
and mental health—S. M. Amatora. 

3181. Chiari, S. Considerazioni sul rapporto 
fra intelligenza e carattere (a proposito di un caso 
di disadattamento emotivo, scolastico e sociale). 
(On the relationship between intelligence and char- 
acter. Case study.) Infanz. anorm., 1955, 11, 117- 
136.—Case history anamnestic data, medical examina- 
tion, test results and interview material of a 14-year- 
old boy referred to a Vocational Guidance Center for 
low scholastic efficiency with emotional and social 
maladjustment. The author advocates a close col- 
laboration between schools, vocational guidance cen- 
ters, and child guidance clinics. —F. Ferracuti. 

3182. Fliess, Robert. Phylogenetic vs. onto- 
genetic experience: notes on a passage of dialogue 
between “Little Hans” and his father. /nt. /. Psy- 
cho-Anal., 1956, 37, 46-60.—Individual development 
stems from ancestral history as well as from child- 
hood experience. A passage from the clinical case of 
“Little Hans,” first reported by Freud, is analyzed to 
show that the patient was undergoing an experience 
which was phylogenetically, not ontogenetically, de- 
termined. 42 references.—G. Flias. 

3183. Fraiberg, Selma. (Wayne U., Detroit, 
Mich.) Some aspects of residential casework with 
children. Soc. Casewk, 1956, 37, 159-167.—This ar- 
ticle is based upon the author’s supervisory casework 
experience at a clinical summer camp for boys aged 
8 to 14 who were referred for diagnostic study. Al- 
most all had serious conduct disorders. An aspect of 
institutional casework is dealt with differing in goals 
and methods from the more usual residential therapy. 
“It is not directed primarily toward bringing about 
fundamental character changes; it is directed toward 
helping the child with his everyday problems of ad- 
justment.” The caseworker “utilizes the interview to 
help a client find a solution to an immediate and press- 
ing conflict.” The caseworker must call upon his 
highest faculties of diagnosis to deal with the im- 
mediate situation.—/. B. Costin 


3184. Gallagher, James J. (VU. /llinois, Urbana.) 
Rejecting parents? Except. Child, 1956, 22, 273- 
276; 294.—The term ‘rejecting parents’ has come to 
mean, in some professional circles, any parents who 
express or hold negative feelings toward their off- 
spring. The author believes that primary rejection, 
the cause of which resides in the basic nature of the 
child or in the personality dynamics of the parent, 
should be distinguished from secondary rejection, 
wherein the negative attitudes expressed are caused 
by the unfortunate behavior of the child. Four gen- 
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eral reasons why professional people use these terms 
are (1) lack of knowledge concerning the true mean- 
ing of the term, (2) an excuse to escape contact with 
parents, (3) establishment of feelings of superiority 
over the parents, (4) unrealistic attitudes as to what 
constitutes a healthy emotional reaction on the part 
of the parents.—J. J. Gallagher. 

3185. Glanz, Yosef. Miperurey hapsihoanaliza 
shel hayeled. (Fragments about psychoanalysis of 
children.) Hahinuh, 1954/55, 27, 434-438.—In spite 
of the development of psychoanalysis an exhaustive 
psychoanalysis of the child does not exist. The 
controversy between Melanie Klein and Anna Freud 
about the possibility of children’s analvsis, differences 
between analysis of adults and of children, and diffi- 
culties and advantages of children’s analysis are dis- 
cussed, in order to prove that there are many un- 
solved problems. According to Anna Freud, not all 
ways of a psychoanalytical treatment with children 
have a close relation with true psychoanalysis*£—-H. 
Ormian. 

3186. Glickman, Esther. Child placement through 
clinically oriented casework. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1957. xii, 418 p. $5.75.—De- 
scribes the problems met by caseworkers in place- 
ment and supervision of children in residence settings 
other than their natural homes, and recommends tech- 
niques for coping with these problems. Areas covered 
are: (1) procedures for diagnosing the needs of the 
child and the adults involved, (2) classification of 
the types of parents met in placement situations, (3) 
types of placement facilities currently available, (4) 
casework performed with families before a child is 
removed from them to new surroundings, (5) work 
during placement of the child away from his natural 
home with (a) foster families caring for “placed” 
children, (b) “placed” children, and (c) the child’s 
natural parents: and (5) termination of the agency’s 
supervision of the child.—G. Elias. 


3187. Herman, Theda Moss. The use of au- 
thority in intake. Child Welfare, 1956, 35(4), 10- 
13.—In discussing the subject of authority used in 
intake, the author draws upon the field of child place- 
ment. At intake one should learn the nature of the 
problem for which the client seeks a solution, one 
should determine whether or not the agency has a 
service for the client, or whether he should seek an- 
other agency in the health he needs. In the process, 
he should be helped to understand his problem. In- 
cluded in the discussion are: (1) problems which face 
the child; (2) agencies work with parents: and (3) 
the court’s responsibility —S. M. Amatora. 


3188. Hopmann, Werner. Uber den Aufbau und 
die Tatigkeit der Erziehungsberatung der Berliner 
Jugendamter. (Concerning the development and ac- 
tivities of the child guidance clinics of the youth care 
agencies in Berlin.) Prax. Kinderpsychol. Kinder- 
psychiat., 1956, 5, 1-8.—The 12 youth care agencies 
in Berlin whose districts have a population between 
100,000 and 300,000, are served by one child guid- 
ance clinic each. The methods of approach to emo- 
tional problems of children, both in relation to the 
parents and to the children, are illustrated by case 
histories. In most of these clinics only 30% of the 
children involved are seen directly, while in the re- 
maining 70% of the case load only the parents are 
seen for short-term counseling. This approach has 
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been found necessary because of the long waiting 
lists.—E. Schwerin. 

3189. Kamal, S. Nafsiyati mushkilat aur hamare 
bache. (Emotional troubies of our children.) Urdu 
Psychol., 1955, 6(7), 75-80.—The article discusses 
certain emotional problems like aggression, phobias, 
stammering, nail-biting, etc., from the psychoana- 
lytical point of view.—A. H. Alawi. 

3190. Krause-Ablass, M. Tatigkeitsbericht 1954/ 
55 der Erziehungsberatungsstelle Neumiinster 
(Child guidance clinic.) (Report of activities of the 
child guidance clinic in Neumunster for 1954-55. 
Prax. Kinderpsychol. Kinderpsychiat., 1956, 5, 13-15. 
—A detailed statistical report of the activities of the 
Neumtinster (Germany) child guidance clinic for 
1954-55 is presented. 2 case illustrations are given. 
—E. Schwerin. 

3191. Meyerowitz, Hilda. (Child Care Dept., 
Baltimore, Md.) Inter-agency cooperation at in- 
take. Child Welfare, 1956, 35(4), 6-10.—Psychia- 
trists often make suggestions focused only on patients’ 
needs. They do not have full knowledge of the agen- 
cies’ services, but base their recommendations on what 
they assumed the services to be. The author discusses 
how several agencies with different services can co- 
operate at intake: (1) a positive approach to pres- 
sure; (2) referral source learns from intake process ; 
(3) importance of clarity of function; and (4) con- 
clusion. Case studies are given—S. M. Amatora. 

3192. Murphy, Lois B. Emotional first aid for 
the young child. Menninger Quart., 1956, 10(1), 
19-22.—Each child’s fear or disappointment is his 
own; there are no band-aids fer emotional hurts. 
Rather, we must watch to see what helps each in- 
dividual child and how he tries to help himself, and 
use our ability to reinforce the natural recuperative 
power that belongs to each child —IV. A. Varvel. 

3193. O’Rourke, Helen. (Children’s Services, 
Cleveland, O.) Placing a hard-to-reach child; an 
experience in the placement of a totally deaf, six- 
year-old boy. New York: Child Welfare League of 
America, Inc., 1956. 35 p. 75¢.—The author hopes 
that through this complete presentation, other workers 
can be helped who are faced with the necessity of 
having to place a “hard-to-reach” child. 21 refer- 
ences.—L. B. Costin. 

3194. Papanek, Ernst. Das Kinderheim, seine 
Theorie und Praxis im Lichte der Individualpsy- 
chologie. (The children’s institution, its theory and 
practice in the light of individualpsychology.) Acta 
psychother. psychosom. orthopaedagog., 1956, 2, 53- 
72.—The new type of children’s institution is not a 
substitute for the family, but tries to supply the in- 
tensive, guided and constructive social and work ex- 
perience necessary for the particular child. Participa- 
tion in administration must be meaningful. Imitation 
of other social institutions—republics, towns, etc.— 
is no use here. The methods of individual psychol- 
ogy in such homes are outlined. English and French 
summaries.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 


3195. Pollak, Gertrude K. Principles of positive 
parent-child relationships in family life education. 
Soc. Casewk, 1956, 37, 131-138.—**Family life educa- 
tion programs offered by the family service agency 
use casework knowledge and casework skills. In the 
group setting, the specific questions asked by the par- 
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ents are discussed and are used to develop. . . prin- 
ciples of positive parent-child relationships which 
have meaning for the particular group.” Principles 
useful for parents in dealing more constructively with 
their children are identified. ‘lhree major factors re- 
sponsible for the development of better understanding 
of family relationships on the part of the participants 
are discussed: (1) the influence of the group; (2) 
role of the group leader; and (3) choice of content 
for discussion.—L. B. Costin. 

3196. Ratcliffe, T. A.. & Westheimer, Ilse J. 
Berichte aus dem Ausland. (Child guidance in 
England (the team method.)) Prax. Ainderpsychol. 
Kinderpsychiat., 1956, 5, 19-22.—The historical de- 
velopment of the child guidance movement in Great 
Britain is traced. The effectiveness of the team ap- 
proach, which originated in the U.S. and was intro- 
duced in Great Britain in 1925, is stressed.—E. 
Schwerin. 

3197. Reidy, Joseph J., & Serena, S. Referrals 
for residential treatment. Child Welfare, 1956, 35 
(2), 5-10.—This study deals with various aspects 
of residential treatment of the emotionally disturbed 
and mentally ill child. The authors discuss the kinds 
of problem children who have been referred to the 
treatment center and the problems involved in decid- 
ing the variety of types which one institution may be 
able to serve. Included are discussions of initial 
referrals, aggression-inhibited children, and the im- 
portance of patient “balance.”—S. M. Amatora. 

3198. Roberts, John L. Factors associated with 
truancy. Personn. Guid. J., 1956, 34, 431436—A 
detailed study was made of the cases of 338 truants 
selected at random from the files of three agencies. 
Detailed analysis was made of fourteen factors. It is 
concluded that: (1) the great amount of retardation is 
both a cause and an effect, (2) the disproportionate 
number from broken or unstable homes is a home, 
school, and community problem, (3) the value of case 
work is questionable, (4) the work with the younger 
children is most effective, and (5) truancy is the 
result of many completely interrelated factors.—G. S. 
Speer. 

3199. Schapiro, Michael. A study of adoption 
practice. Vol. I. Adoption agencies and the chil- 
dren they serve. New York: Child Welfare League 
of America, Inc., 1956. 151 p. $2.25.—This volume 
is a survey and analysis of the practices of adoption 
agencies in this country. In 10 chapters these areas 
related to adoption practice are examined: (1) social 
significance and history; (2) methods; (3) resources 
and services of agencies; (4) natural parents; (5) 
adoptive child; (6) adoptive parents; (7) legal 
aspects; (8) independent placements. A final chapter 
surveys research in the adoption field, both completed 
and in progress, and makes some suggestions for 
further research. 197 references.—L. B. Costin. 


3200. Schwarzmann, Julia. Die soziologisch 
orientierte Kinder-Analyse. (Sociologically ori- 
ented child analysis.) Psyche, Heidel., 1956, 9, 684— 
703.—The symptom of the problem child is often com- 
plementary with the neurosis of its mother. Analysis 
of the child usually calls for analysis of the mother 
since the child, unlike the adult, is not able to con- 
solidate ego gains through new independent achieve- 
ments. ‘The mother, like her child, needs the accept- 
ance of the therapist to modify her own superego de- 
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mands which are usually involved with the child’s 
difficulties. Analysis of the maternal superego re- 
quires one to take account of the sociological factors 
involved in the mother’s situation. 3 cases of mother/ 
child analysis, accompanied with protocols of a modi- 
fied Wartegg drawing test, are presented to illustrate 
these points.—E. W. Eng. 

3201. Sivadon, P., Schweich, M., & Haim, A. 
L’adolescent a I'hépital psychiatrique. (The adoles- 
cent in the psychiatric hospital.) Hygiéne ment., 
1955, No. 3, 81-95.—A therapeutic program for seri- 
ously disturbed adolescents in a special treatment 
center is described. Main elements of the program 
are a special grouping of the patients, a voluntary ac- 
tivity program and individual and group psycho- 
therapy. Some distinctive features of the psychology 
and psychopathology of puberty and adolescence and 
their implications for treatment are discussed.—A. L. 
Benton. 


(See also abstracts 2801, 2954, 2978, 3009, 3517) 
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3202. Anderson, Pauline K. The use of the 
General Aptitude Test Battery in the Employment 
Service. Proc. 1955 invit. Conf. test. Probl., Educ. 
Test. Serv., 1956, 16-21.—The GATB and its use in 
the Employment Service are discussed. In addition 
to the individual’s aptitude profile and the numerous, 
empirically determined, Occupational Aptitude Pat- 
terns, stress is placed upon the use of interest, edu- 
cational, work history and other information for voca- 
tional counseling and placement.—R. L. McCornack. 

3203. Bachrach, Paul Beryl. The relationship 
between social class identification and attitudes 
towards occupational expectancies. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1956, 16, 563—564.—Abstract. 

3204. Bacquet, R., Chaudagne, H., Larcebeau, 
J., & Léon, A. Une expérience d'information dans 
des classes de fin d’études primaires. (An experi- 
ment in occupational information in upper primary 
classes.) BINOP, 1954, 10, 3-27.—Occupational in- 
formation was presented in 4 Paris upper primary 
classes, ages 13-14, by the regular teachers through 
booklets and discussion. This was supplemented in 4 
other classes by films and lectures by counselors. In 
questionnaires then administered, the latter group 
showed more clear-cut choices, better understanding 
of occupations, and less influence by prestige factors. 
—A. E. Johnson. 


3205. Becker, Howard S., & Carper, James W. 
The development of identification with an occupa- 
tion. Amer. J. Sociol., 1956, 61, 289-298.—A study 
of graduate students in physiology, engineering, and 
philosophy indicates certain mechanisms operate to 
produce changes in occupational identity. Identifica- 
tion of self with occupation is established by opera- 
tion of the investment mechanism whereby the in- 
dividual wishes to capitalize on the time devoted to 
the specialized study, the development of problem in- 
terest, and pride in new skills, the acquisition of a 
professional ideology, the internalization of motives 
(i.e., a grasp of the whys and wherefores of the field 
of work), and sponsorship by professors, thus creat- 
ing an obligation to succeed in the chosen career to 
justify the trust placed in the individual by the 
sponsor.—/. S. Fusfeld. 
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3206. Burack, B. (Roosevelt U., Chicago, Ill.) 
Impact of military service upon utilizable voca- 
tional skills. /sychol. Rep., 1956, 2, 313-316.—1his 
study reports the disruption of vocational skills which 
occurred in two successive stages in soldiers’ military 
service during World War II. In the transition from 
civilian to military work only 5% retained their 
civilian occupational specialty either fully or sub- 
stantially. In the transition from combat life to 
non-combat service, only 16% retained their military 
occupational specialty either fully or substantially. 
This 16% was part of 34% who had retained either 
their original civilian specialty or their acquired mili- 
tary specialty. Also considered are some of the rea- 
sons for this obviously high degree of job-change 
among these military personnel—C. H. Ammons. 

3207. Cattell, R. B., Day, M., & Meeland, T. (U. 
lllinois, Urbana.) Occupational profiles on the 16 
Personality Factor Questionnaire. Occup. Psy- 
chol., 1956, 30, 10-19.—Protles are presented on the 
16 Personality Factor Questionnaire for eleven groups 
on samples from 30 to 1,128 cases. 22 references.— 
G. S. Speer. 

208. Davis, Jesse B. (Boston U., Mass.) Look- 
ing backwards: The problems of vocational guid- 
ance stated. Personn. Guid. J., 1956, 34, 420-422.— 
This address, originally delivered in 1915, is pub- 
lished for its historic interest—G. S. Speer. 

3209. Dynes, Russell R., Clarke, Alfred C., & 
Dinitz, Simon. Levels of occupational aspiration: 
some aspects of family experience as a variable. 
Amer. sociol. Rev., 1956, 21, 212-215.—2 instruments 
were administered to a sample of 350 university stu- 
dents in sociology courses. The first was an aspira- 
tion scale which indicated to what extent a person 
would be willing to forgo other considerations in 
order to attain occupational increases in rank or 
salary. The second measured the respondents’ rela- 
tions with their parents. The relationship between 
the measures “tends to support some of the current 
assumptions in the psychoanalytic literature. Un- 
satisfactory interpersonal relationships in the family 
of orientation were significantly related to high aspira- 
tional levels and satisfactory relationships were related 
to lower aspirational levels."-—H. E. Yuker. 

3210. Ganguly, D. Vocational counselling: a 
feature in educational planning. Educ. & Psychol., 
Delhi, 1954, 1(4-5), 87-91.—The future of India re- 
quires the most efficient utilization of manpower. 
Such utilization can be improved by vocational guid- 
ance which is based on appraisal of individuals, de- 
scriptions of jobs, and the matching of individuals to 
jobs.—C. M. Louttit. 

3211. Haselkorn, Harry. (VA Hosp., Bronx, N. 
Y.) The vocational interests of a group of male 
homosexuals. J. counsel. Psychol., 1956, 3, 8-11.— 
Two vocational interest inventories were administered 
to 20 homosexual patients and 2 matched control 
groups. “The results suggest that significant differ- 
ences between means tend to appear for those scales 
which may be considered representative of ‘tradi- 
tional male’ interests rather than . . . ‘traditional fe- 
male’ interests."—M. M. Reece. 

3212. Hyman, Bernard. (Polytechnic Inst. Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.) The relationship of social status and 
vocational interests. /. counsel. Psychol., 1956, 3, 


12-16.—A group of high school seniors for whom 
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scores on an intelligence test were available was given 
the Kuder interest inventory. Social status was de- 
termined on the basis of fathers’ occupations and re- 
lated to the interest and intelligence test results. It 
is concluded that social status and intelligence inter- 
act to influence “. . . the attempts at identification with 
various occupational levels which are revealed by 
vocational interests. . . ."—M. M. Reece. 


3213. Inkeles, Alex, & Rossi, Peter H. National 
comparisons of occupational prestige. Amer. J. 
Sociol., 1956, 61, 329-339.—Occupations of a com- 
parable character in U.S., Great Britain, New Zea- 
land, Japan, Russia, and Germany, were rated by 
popular evaluation, the basic data having been avail- 
able in prior separate investigations during the post- 
war years along the same line in the same countries. 
Correlation coefficients made it possible to compare 
the prestige hierarchies of occupations in paired coun- 
tries. It was thus possible, despite diverse research 
designs by which the individual national occupational 
studies were made, to determine that among the 6 
nations existed a marked degree of agreement on the 
relative prestige of matched occupations.—/. S. Fus- 
feld. 


3214. Kiell, Norman. (Brooklyn Coll., N. Y.) 
Vocational counseling of fatherless male college 
students. Personn. Guid. J., 1956, 34, 369-370.—Al- 
though male college students whose fathers were de- 
ceased were apparently more likely to seek informa- 
tion regarding predetermined vocational goals than 
other students, it is felt that these students have a 
much higher level of insightful vocational maturity. 
—G. S. Speer. 


3215. Lindh, Paul Edmund. An evaluation of 
vocational counseling done by a specialized coun- 
seling agency. Dissertation Abstr., 1956, 16, 52.— 
Abstract. 


3216. McCornack, Robert L. Vocational inter- 
ests of male and female social workers. J. appl. 
Psychol., 1956, 40, 11-13.—For a sample of 496 male 
social workers, a key was constructed for the Strong 
VIB that differentiated them from a Men-in-General 
group with only 16% overlap. A key for female so- 
cial workers (N = 464) differentiated them from 
Women-in-General with only 29% overlap.—P. Ash. 


3217. Meadow, Lloyd. (Detroit (Mich.) Jewish 
Vocat. Serv.) Qualities of a vocational counselor 
serving older workers. Personn. Guid. J., 1956, 34, 
345-347.—An adequately trained and experienced 
counselor should be able to meet the specialized needs 
of the older worker group, without special orientation 
or training.—G. S. Speer. 


3218. Mehrotra, Mohan Swaroop. (Govt. Central 
Pedagogical Inst., Allahabad, India.) Significance 
and organisation of vocational guidance. Shiksha, 
1955, 7(4), 123-136—The importance of a sound 
vocational guidance programme for India has been 
stressed. A form of organization has been suggested, 
as also various measures and preparation of tools. A 
suggested vocational guidance data sheet appears in 
the index.—U. Pareek. 

3219. Mehta, H. P. Problems in the use of tests 
in vocational counselling. Educ. & Psychol., Delhi, 
1954, 1(4-5), 7-11.—While the value of tests in voca- 
tional guidance is recognized by professionals the 
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interpretation of results to clients presents problems. 
Methods of meeting these problems with Indian clients 
who do not readily express their reactions are dis- 
cussed.—C. M. Louttit. 


3220. Mehta, H. P. Techniques in vocational 
counseling. Educ. & Psychol., Delhi, 1954, 1(3), 
56-63.—Discussion of the nature of vocational coun- 
seling with brief attention to rapport, structuring the 
situation, occupational information, interpreting test 
results, classification of feelings, and exploration of 
significant areas not recognized by the client.—C. M. 
Louttit. 

3221. Moser, Helen P., Dubin, William, & Shel- 
sky, Irving M. (Teachers Coll., Columbia U., New 
York.) A proposed modification of the Roe oc- 
cupational classification. J. counsel. Psychol., 1956, 
3, 27-31.—“‘This report describes a modification of 
Roe’s occupational classification on the basis of a 
practical research situation. . . . There is evidence 
that judges, using this proposed modification, were 
able to classify occupations with much more accuracy 
than judges using the original Roe classification.” — 
M. M. Reece. 


3222. Oliver, E. M., Bucove, Bernard, & Farner, 
Lloyd M. Medical consultation in vocational re- 
habilitation. J. Rehabilit., 1956, 22(1), 12-14—A 
report of a statewide conference between local health 
officers of the State of Washington and the entire 
professional staff of the Division of Vocational Re- 
habilitation “to discuss ways and means of improving 
the statewide program of medical consultation to voca- 
tional rehabilitation officers.” Many positive gains 
are reported.—M. A. Seidenfeld. 


3223. Pasquasy, R. L’orientation professionelle 
a Armée belge. (Vocational guidance in the Bel- 
gian Army.) Bull. Orient. scol. profess., 1955, 4, 59- 
87.—The center for vocational guidance in the Bel- 
gian Army has been active since 1949. This center 
plays a fortunate role in the adaptation and usefulness 
of the young Belgian. Examination is carried out in 
a personalistic framework, not neglecting the eco- 
nomic angle.—R. Piret. 


3224. Reissman, Leonard. Life careers, power 
and the professions: the retired army general. 
Amer. sociol. Rev., 1956, 21, 215-221.—A study of 
the present occupational status of 945 retired army 
generals indicated that about 45% of those on whom 
information was available in Who’s Who in America 
were re-employed. Their re-employment occupations 
cover a wide range of professions. Although some 
are making use of their professional or administrative 
skills, this does not appear to hold true in all cases. 
It seems clearly suggested that the currently high 
prestige of the army general—either as a hero or as 
part of the military group—also enters into the ex- 
planation for his employment.—H. E. Yuker. 


3225. Rosenberg, Bernard. Group vocational 
counseling in a rehabilitation center. /. Rehabilit., 
1956, 22(1), 4-6; 20—Whhile the values found in the 
individual vocational counseling of the disabled are 
manifold, it appears that considerable help can be 
given, especially those who are more susceptible to it, 
by the group counseling technique. For those who re- 
quire this approach, Rosenberg reports that it is not 
only valuable in supplying needed vocational orienta- 
tion but that it is an effective means of working 
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through personal problems to a point where the client 
can more profitably accept individual guidance. Vari- 
ous categories of individuals who appear to profit 
from the group approach are discussed as well as the 
methods used in formation and conduct of the group 
program. The results have been highly satisfactory. 
—M. A Seidenfeld. 

3226. Secadas, Francisco, & de los Angeles Mar- 
tinez, Maria. (UU. Madrid, Spain.) Et¥ consejo 
paterno y la orientacién profesional. (Father's 
vocation and vocational counseling.) Rev. Psicol. 
gen. apl., Madrid, 1954, 9, 559-563.—This study in- 
dicates that there is a substantial relationship between 
the intelligence level of children and the occupational 
level of their fathers (r= .80). It is suggested that, 
particularly at an early age and in places where ex- 
perienced counselors are not available, a simplified 
counseling might be based on aptitudes, interests, and 
intelligence. The last two can be fairly well de- 
termined by the similarity of occupational interests to 
those of the father. It would be reasonable to recom- 
mend, where the interests are similar, that the child 
follow an occupation either the same as his father or 
at the same occupational level—R. O. Peterson. 


3227. Shoemaker, Wilfred Lee. Rejection of 
measured vocational interest areas by high school 
students. Dissertation Abstr., 1956, 16, 499.—Ab- 
stract. 

3228. Sluckin, W. (U. Durham, Eng.) Combin- 
ing criteria of occupational success: Part I. Oc- 
cup. Psychol., 1956, 30, 20-26.—Criteria used inde- 
pendently and combined by reference to other meas- 
ures are considered. It is concluded that the only 
logically acceptable way of combining criterion meas- 
ures is to combine them into a composite criterion 
without any reference to other measures.—G. S. Speer 


3229. Snyder, Conrad Wesley. The effective- 
ness of counseling provided under the Veterans 
Administration Vocational Rehabilitation Pro- 
gram. Dissertation Abstr., 1956, 16, 500.—Abstract. 


3230. Usdane, W. M. Client employability and 
the therapeutic community. New Outlook for the 
Blind, 1955, 49, 119-123.—Without a knowledge of 
the patient’s employability level the vocational coun- 
selor will find himself severely limited in helping the 
client grow in increased self-understanding toward 
job motivation. The client, unable to utilize his own 
resources made available through training, will seek 
impractical vocational goals and job readiness will 
become increasingly more difficult. A work situation 
in which the client is observed for a period of two to 
three weeks is valuable as a technique of the counsel- 
ing process. During this period the concurrent coun- 
seling sessions take on a reality basis —N. J. Raskin. 

3231. Van Hove, W. Medische aspecten van het 
oriénteringsonderzoek. (Medical aspects of the 
guidance examination.) Tijdschr. wv. Studie- en 
Beroepsoriént., 1955, 2, 145-155.—In vocational orien- 
tation, it is necessary to bring together medical data 
and psychological data in an overall view which per- 
mits an approach to the entire personality. Resumés 
in French and English.—R. Piret. 

3232. Walker, Mary Catherine. The influence of 
instruction in occupations and self-appraisal ac- 
tivities upon the vocational preferences, vocational 
interests, and vocational attitudes of high school 
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girls. Dissertation Abstr., 1956, 16, 48-49.—Ab- 


stract. 


(See also abstracts 3181, 3298, 3574, 3580, 3582, 3586, 
3589, 3881, 3973, 3974) 
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3233. Ancona, Leonardo. II] convegno nationale 
di studio per la riforma della legislatione sugli 
ospedali psichiatrici. (The national convention for 
the study for the legal reform of psychiatric hospi- 
tals.) Arch. Psicol. Neur. Psich., 1955, 16, 583-599. 
—The legislation under consideration has as its guid- 
ing principles: (1) mental illness is a social illness, 

2) its medical (sanitary) control should be consid- 
ered and (3) all reform would be useless without 
provision for a new dispensary system for the treat- 
ment of the out-patient as well as for assistance after 
hospitalization. The convention agrees on the forma- 
tion of a committee composed of a psychiatrist, an ad- 
ministrator, a jurist, and a magistrate to work on a 
law in line with the progress of contemporary psy- 
chiatry —A. Manoil. 


3234. Balint, Michael. The doctor, his patient 
and the illness. New York: International Universi- 
ties Press, 1957. xii, 355 p. $7.50—The volume’s 
21 chapters and 4 appendices describe, step-wise, the 
procedures and rests of a research project by a team 
of 14 general medical practitioners and a psychiatrist 
who, in a series of seminars, study the functions and 
implications of the family doctor in relation to his 
patients. Part 1 (8 chapters) focuses upon problems 
of diagnosis; Part 2 discusses psychotherapy (6 chap- 
ters). Part 3 (6 chapters) presents general conclu- 
sions and a summary.—L. A. Pennington. 


3235. Baron, Charles. (Kenton Co. Hith Dep't, 

Covington, Ky.) The role of the physician as a 
social therapist. J. soc. Ther., 1956, 2, 93-97.—A 
practicing physician’s viewpoint of the role he can 
play in the prevention and treatment of the com- 
munity’s behavior problems.—L. A. Pennington. 
Hu- 
New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1956. xvi, 277 p. $5.50.—In 
this 3 year case study report the author describes the 
social organization, structure, operation, and ward 
system of “Southern State Hospital.” He observes 
that large mental hospitals grow “planlessly,” experi- 
ence cycles of reform and deterioration, and by their 
very structure tend to render treatment and rehabilita- 
tion difficult. “Modern concepts of psychiatry are in 
the main unworkable in the hospital.” Also included 
are a review of the American mental hospital system, 
29 pages of references, and an outline of the field 
study methods.—H. P. David. 

3237. Berkowitz, Anne. A study of the case- 
worker’s function at Hillside Hospital. /. Hillside 
Hosp., 1956, 5, 56-60.—The caseworker’s function in 
relation to hospitalized patients is discussed with the 
suggestion that the greatest benefit to the greatest 
number may be achieved through the concentration 
of casework effort on the relatives of patients who 
often represent the complex and pathological life 
structure from which the patients’ disorders emerge 
—C. T. Bever. 


(U. Texas, Austin.) 


3236. Belknap, Ivan. 
man problems of a state mental hospital. 
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3238. Blain, Daniel. Mental health and illness: 
the national picture. Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 1956, 40, 
1-12.—A frank discussion of the mental health prob- 
lems of today with emphasis on the need for the “men- 
tal health community centers,” better use of existing 
facilities, better use of existing personnel, and other 
related matters.—M. A. Seidenfeld. 

3239. Bosselman, Beulah Chamberlain. Neuro- 
sis and psychosis. (2nd ed.) Springfield, IIL: 
Charles C Thomas, 1956. xii, 186 p. $5.75.—This 
is a reprinting of the book (see 25: 3858) .with a 
chapter appended entitled, “Psychiatric treatment in 
general practice.”"—N. H. Pronko. 

3240. Bychowski, Gustav. The ego and the in- 
trojects. Psychoanal. Ouart., 1956, 25, 11-36.—When 
the infantile ego is torn by ambivalent tendencies, 
aroused by and directed toward the same objects, the 
ego field tends to center in a different way around the 
attractive and the repelling partial objects respec- 
tively. Appetitive drives tend toward incorporation ; 
hostile drives tend toward repulsion or expulsion. 
Splitting of the ego, whereby one part perceives 
reality while another part is unaware of it, is one of 
the forms of this process. This ego function in male 
homosexuality and the advanced stages of splitting in 
schizophrenia are discussed to illustrate the ego’s 
struggle with the ambivalent introjects which are split 
off in isolated segments of the ego field —L. N. 
Solomon. 

3241. Callieri, Bruno, & Ravetta, Mario. Con- 
tributo alla studio psicopatologico degli effetti 
della monoetilamide dell’acido lisergico. (Con- 


tribution to the psychopathologic study of the effects 


of monoetilamide-lysergic acid.) Arch. Psychol. 
Neur. Psich., 1956, 17, 43-79.—The dietilamide of the 
lysergic acid (LSD-25) produces characteristic psy- 
chopathological phenomena. A new product, mono- 
etilamide of the lysergic acid (LAE-32) has been 
studied. The authors present in detail the results 
obtained with 21 “excited” patients of whom 12 are 
schizophrenics, and 3 epileptics. The results show, in 
schizophrenics, the development of catatonic charac- 
teristics. The effect of LAE-32 is non-dynamic but 
this does not authorize its identification with the 
catatonic sydrome. The authors suggest also the 
possibility of the use of LAE-32 as a means for dif- 
ferential diagnosis. 17-item bibliography.—A. Manoil. 

3242. Cumming, John, & Cumming, Elaine. 
(Cornell U., Ithaca, N. Y.) Affective symbolism, 
social norms and mental illness. Psychiatry, 1956, 
19, 77-85.—Prompted by research into public atti- 
tudes toward mental illness and the undependability 
of the psychiatrist in predicting a patient’s adjustment 
outside the mental hospital, a study of perceptions of 
mental illness was undertaken. A sociological defini- 
tion of mental illness is formulated and tested. Lay 
responses are tabulated against those of doctors, ward 
supervisors and nursing students. The significance 
of attitudes toward the patient in the hospital is dis- 
cussed in relation to his potential recovery.—-C. T. 
Bever. 

3243. Davidson, Henry A. The structure of pri- 
vate practice in psychiatry. Amer. J. Psychiat., 
1956, 113, 41-44.—This is a report of a variety of 
aspects of psychiatric practice based on a 1954 ques- 
tionnaire survey of private practitioners of psychiatry 
and other data—N. H. Pronko. 
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3244. Delay, Jean. Aspects de la psychiatrie 
moderne. (Some aspects of modern psychiatry.) 
Paris: Presses Universitaires de France, 1956. 115 
p. 440 fr.—Three lectures: The first is an historical 
survey of psychiatry as experienced in the writer’s 
own career; the second a survey of contemporary de- 
velopments with emphasis on the French contribution 
and the third an essay speculating upon the relation- 
ship between neurosis and creativity. The work of 
André Gide is a point of focus in the latter essay.— 
B. A. Maher. 

3245. Deutsch, Albert. States astir against men- 
tal disease. Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 1956, 40, 13-23.— 
Deutsch reviews the status of various state programs 
for the care of the mentally ill. He points out that 
today with all the advances that have been made “after 
surveying most of our state mental hospitals the 
American Psychiatric Association’s central inspec- 
tion board could give its full approval to less than 
three percent of the surveyed institutions, and could 
give conditional approval to less than 17 percent 
more.” It is pointed out that there are still far too 
many mental hospitals that offer custodial care rather 
than an adequate therapeutic program. More re- 
search is needed and above all the need for greater 
clarification of the true facts about mental disease and 
health and greater specificity in the selection and pur- 
suit of the goals to be attained—M. A. Seidenfeld. 

3246. Dietrich, Heinz. Uber das Sichselbstver- 
stehen psychisch Erkrankter. (On the self-under- 
standing of the psychically sick.) 72. Psychother. 
med. Psychol., 1956, 6, 15-25.—‘Self-understanding 
is a capability of the conscious ‘I’ to understand its 
self as existence.” Even in psychotic delusion and 
hallucination we may see continuation of the effort at 
self-understanding. Although the perspectivistic na- 
ture of such self-understanding places it outside the 
field of scientifically validated knowledge, observers 
external to the system can see its gaps or distortions 
and make use of these for diagnostic purposes. In the 
empirical study of the self-understanding of abnormal 
personalities it has been found useful to ask them for 
a sketch of their future plans. The usefulness of in- 
terpretations of such “future plans” for diagnostic 
purposes is illustrated for 7 patients —F. W. Eng. 

3247. Earle, Anne, & Earle, B. V. Mental ill- 
ness in British Guiana. /nt. J. soc. Psychiat., 1956, 
1(4), 53-58.—A summary of the rates of first admis- 
sions for different races in British Guiana and the 
treatment methods used there —R. M. Frumkin. 


3248. Eissler, K. R. Some comments on psycho- 
analysis and dynamic psychiatry. J. Amer. psycho- 
anal. Ass., 1956, 4, 314-317.—Eissler wishes to refute 
Fromm-Reichmann on four points: (1) Freud did not 
neglect the child’s relationship to his environment or 
the environment’s effect on the child. (2) The classi- 
cal analyst did not neglect jealousy or resentment of 
authority. (3) Freud was aware of different types 
of patients and of easy availability of some material 
in schizophrenics. (4) “The essentials as well as the 
finer facets of the psychic apparatus are heyond the 
scope of dynamic psychiatry which, while using hap- 
hazardly psychoanalytic concepts, is a crude, common- 
sense psychology.”—D. Prager. 

3249. Fink, H. K. An answer to certain critics 
of psychoanalysis. Psychol. Newsltr, NYU, 1956, 
8, 37-48.—The position is held that many criticisms 
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leveled against Freud and psychoanalysis have an 
irrational basis. Natenberg’s book “Freudian Psycho- 
Antics” is taken as a vehicle for answering such ir- 
rational criticisms, with rebuttals to Natenberg’s re- 
marks contered around 4 areas “. . . (1) About 
Freud; (2) About Orthodox Freudian Psychoanaly- 
sis; (3) About the Psychoanalyst’s Training; and 
(4) About Psychoanalytic Techniques.”—M. S. 
Maysner. 

3250. Foss, B. M. (U. London, Eng.) The 
varieties of human conflict and frustration and 
their consequences. Brit. J. Anim. Behav., 1956, 
4, 39.—Abstract. 

3251. Freyhan, F. A. Observations and com- 
ments on European psychiatry. Amer. J. Psy- 
chiat., 1956, 112, 673-677.—An introduction to some 
of the current trends and issues in European psy- 
chiatry is presented by way of a report on clinical 
observations and discussions with colleagues.—N. H. 
Pronko. 

3252.—Galdston, Iago. (N. ¥. Academy of Medi- 
cine, New York.) The trials of normalcy. Ment. 
Hyg., N. Y., 1956, 40, 78-84.—Some insight into the 
problems of being normal.—M. A. Seidenfeld. 

3253. Gemelli, Agostino. Il punto di vista dello 
psicologo nel problema della riforma della legis- 
latione sugli ospedali psichiatrici. (The point of 
view of the psychologist in the legal reform of psy- 
chiatric hospitals.) Arch. Psicol. Neur. Psich., 1955, 
16, 600-603.—Emphasizes the need for a new ap- 
proach to the problem of mental health. The psy- 
chiatric hospital should be open and the patient given 
the right to require hospitalization voluntarily. The 
mental patient should be considered and treated as a 
sick person and not as a delinquent. The psychiatric 
hospital should be located within the city so as to 
allow for contact with the family of the patient in 
view of social rehabilitation. Centers for out-patients 
should be developed reserving hospitalization only for 
extreme cases. General educational means should be 
used for a better understanding of mental illness 
within contemporary society. The mental patient is 
a person and should be treated as such.—A. Manoil. 

3254. Georgia. (State.) Mental Hygiene Direc- 
tors. Criteria for determining priorities for serv- 
ices in mental hygiene programs. Ment. Hyg., N. 
Y., 1956, 40, 267-274.—A group of 10 criteria were 
evolved by the Georgia Mental Hygiene Directors to 
be used as a basis for “program planning and de- 
velopment,” to clarify “the functions of mental hy- 
giene programs” and to “make more efficient use of 
available funds.” In association with these criteria 
a weighted rating scale was evolved as a basis for 
aiding in the determination of “the kind of services 
that should be given major importance.”—M. A. 
Seidenfeld. 

3255. Gerty, Francis J. The psychiatric facili- 
ties of Chicago and surroundings. Amer. J. Psy- 
chiat., 1956, 112, 837-844.—A survey of the psychia- 
tric facilities of the city of Chicago is presented from 
a historical approach. A listing of such facilities is 
also offered.—N. H. Pronko. 

3256. Glass, Albert J., Ryan, Francis J., Lubin, 
Ardie; Ramana, C. V., & Tucker, Anthony C. 
(Walter Reed Army Inst. Res., Washington, D. C.) 
Psychiatric prediction and military effectiveness: 
Part I. U.S. Armed Forces med. J., 1956, 7, 1427- 
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1443.—The validity of psychiatric prediction for fu- 
ture military effectiveness was tested. Complete psy- 
chiatric evaluations, and predictions of later military 
adaptability were made for 505 inductees. After 2 
years of military service, performance of the subjects 
was determined from medical and personnel records. 
The psychiatrists . . . “attained a high degree of ac- 
curacy in their selection of subjects for satisfactory 
service. However, except for assignment in the 
United States, their predictions of unsatisfactory duty 
were usually erroneous. ... In general, too many in- 
dividuals are considered to be of unsatisfactory caliber 
or of questionable value for military service.”—G. H. 
Crampton. 

3257. Glass, Albert J., Ryan, Francis J., Lubin, 
Ardie; Ramana, Tucker, Anthony C. 
(Walter Reed Army Inst. Res., Washington, D. C.) 
Psychiatric prediction and military effectiveness: 
Part II. U.S. Armed Forces med. J., 1956, 7, 1575- 
1588.—Performance during the first 2 years of mili- 
tary service was determined from the medical and 
personnel records of 505 men and compared with vari- 
ous predictive measures obtained at the time of their 
entry into the service. “Only 25 per cent of the psy- 
chiatrists’ predictions of unsatisfactory service proved 
correct, whereas their estimations of satisfactory duty 
achieved 90 per cent accuracy. Similar results were 
obtained by training officer prediction, the Armed 
Forces Qualification Test score, and several items of 
the psychiatric examination.”—G. H. Crampton. 

3258. Gorman, Mike. Every other bed. Cleve- 
land: World Publishing Co., 1956. 318 p. $4.00.— 
The author brings “to the American people the facts 


about the parlous state of psychiatric research and 


training.” Mental illness is described as America’s 
most pressing health problem. Organic research is 
inadequately financed despite the remarkable results 
of the new chemotherapeutic approach. The short- 
ages of personnel are outlined with particular refer- 
ence to the efforts of state governments. Several 
chapters are devoted to a description of some recent 
research in the major entities and epidemiology of 
mental disorders. Areas for further research in the 
biological aspects are discussed.—C. T. Bever. 

3259. Gunzburg, Herbert C. (Monyhull Hall 
Hosp., Birmingham, England.) The role of the psy- 
chologist in the mental deficiency hospital. /nt. 
J. soc. Psychiat., 1956, 1(4), 31-36—Shows how the 
psychologist is well-equipped to help educate, train, 
and rehabilitate the mentally deficient individual for 
living in his society.—R. M. Frumkin. 

3260. Hart, Bernard. The psychology of in- 
sanity. (5th ed.) New York: Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press, 1957. xi, 127 p. $1.75.—This new edi- 
tion of the 1912 printing shows “some minor modi- 
fications, but these are in the main purely verbal in 
character. The book therefore remains, and must be 
judged as, a product of 1912."—L. A Pennington. 

3261. Hodges, Allen, & Hawkinson, John. Con- 
tributions of psychology to psychiatry. Amer. J. 
Psychiat., 1956, 112, 741-742.—A statistical analysis 
is reported of the relative number of articles authored 
by psychologists in the pages of The American Jour- 
nal of Psychiatry during the past 11 years—N. H. 
Pronko. 

3262. Hunrichs, William Anton. Anxiety and 
intellectual control as related to intellectual per- 
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formance of psychiatric patients. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1956, 16, 156.—Abstract. 

3263. Johnson, Hiram. Psychoanalysis: some 
critical comments. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1956, 113, 
36-40.—Some of the “muddled thinking” and “philo- 
sophical implications” of psychoanalysis are critically 
discussed.—N. H. Pronko. 

3264. Jones, Maxwell, & Matthews, Robert A. 
The application of the therapeutic community 
principle to a state mental health programme. 
Brit. J. med. Psychol., 1956, 29, 57-62.—*Traditions 
die hard, but in the field of psychiatry there are en- 
couraging signs of an increasing interest in the possi- 
bility of the application of new social values and prac- 
tices to aid treatment. In the past relatively little 
attention has been paid to the social organization of 
psychiatric hospitals and to the various staff roles and 
particularly to the role of the patient. We feel that 
the application of the principles inherent in concept 
of a therapeutic community can do much to improve 
the effectiveness of the well-established forms of in- 
dividual treatment. In particular, the patients them- 
selves can help enormously in treatment if supervised 
and guided by the staff in their role relationships with 
other patients in a therapeutic community. Moreover, 
the treatment of staff casualties is given the consid- 
eration it deserves.”—C. L. Winder. 

3265. Klein, Melanie; Heimann, Paula, & Money- 
Kyrle, R. E. (Eds.) New directions in psycho- 
analysis; the significance of infant conflict in the 
pattern of adult behaviour. New York: Basic 
Books, 1956. xiii, 534 p. $7.50.—A revised repro- 


duction of 11 of the essays published in 1952 in the 


Melanie Klein issue of the /nternational Journal of 
Psychoanalysis, plus 10 new papers on clinical and 
applied psychoanalysis. The 21 papers comprising 
the book are all written by Kleinian analysts. The 
new clinical papers deal with play techniques, de- 
pression, schizophrenia, and defense mechanisms. 
The new applied papers are concerned with iden- 
tification, form in art, social systems and anxiety, 
and the death instinct.—D. Prager. 

3266. Leighton, Dorothea C. The distribution 
of psychiatric symptoms in a small town. Amer. 
J. Psychiat., 1956, 112, 716-723.—An_ epidemiologi- 
cal study of a town of 3,000 population carried out 
via (1) a search of institutional records and (2) a 
true prevalence by interview of a random sample of 
townspeople showed. Overall results for the total 
sample show that 37% are rated as psychiatric cases. 
It is concluded that “various kinds and degrees of 
psychopathology are much more widespread than 
previous studies have indicated.”—N. H. Pronko. 

3267. Lemkau, Paul V. Prevention of psychi- 
atric illnesses. J. Amer. med. Ass., 1956, 162, 854—- 
857.—Epidemiological studies show that prevention, 
not primarily treatment, appears to be the logical 
long-term solution to the mental illnesses. Past in- 
vestigations reveal this particular group of diseases 
may fall into 3 etiological classifications: organic 
brain damage, individual stress, and what might be 
called group stress resulting from cultural patterns. 
It is in the area where social customs seem to be the 
dominating determinant of psychiatric illness that new 
research is needed. 

3268. Liddell, Howard S. Emotional hazards in 
animals and man. Springfield, Ill.: Charles C 
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Thomas, 1956. ix, 97 p. $2.50.—A series of 6 lec- 
tures constitutes this monograph, which is in the 
nature of a progress report to the Josiah Macy, Jr. 
Foundation for its continued financial support of the 
kind of investigations discussed in the following chap- 
ters: a clinical demonstration, the biological basis of 
psychic trauma, the meaning of pain and fear, neu- 
rotic behavior, stress and emotion, and the emotional 
basis of mental health_—N. H. Pronko. 

3269. Linden, Maurice E. (Dept. Public Health, 
Philadelphia, Pa.) A community organizes for 
mental health programming. Amer. J. occup. Ther., 
1956, 10, 43-46; 74.—A report on the development 
and progress in the newly established Mental Health 
Division of the Department of Public Health in Phila- 
delphia. This program which came into existence 
two years ago has served to coordinate existing mental 
health facilities and establish such additional services 
as seemed to be required to meet community mental 
health requirements. The author describes the priori- 
ties he holds in the development of this program and 
points out the importance of adequate and appropriate 
mental health education. Attention is given to the 
role of the occupational therapist in rehabilitational 
therapy.—M. A. Seidenfeld. 


3270. Linden, Maurice E. (Dept. Publ. Hlth, 
Philadelphia, Pa.) Silent partner in mental health. 
Ment. Hyg., N. ¥., 1956, 40, 90-95.—A discussion of 
the importance of the psychiatric aide in the treat- 
ment of the institutionalized mentally ill. Contacts 
with the members of the professional staff are all too 
brief. It is the psychiatric aide who maintains the 
most persistent and effective contacts with the patient. 
It is necessary, therefore, that the aide be selected 
and trained so that he may exercise his skills, his 
personality and his humane qualities in the optimal 
manner and with proper recognition for the im- 
portance of his contribution. —M. A. Seidenfeld. 


3271. Mairet, Philip. (Ed.) Christian essays in 
psychiatry. New York: Philosophical Library, 1956. 
187 p. $4.50.—The authors of this symposium include 
7 psychiatrists, 3 theologians and an educator—Angli- 
cans, Roman Catholics, and Methodists and one with 
Christian sympathies affiliated with no church. D. 
Stafford-Clark discusses the need to believe ; Desmond 
Pond, current concepts in psychiatry; Philip Mairet, 
presuppositions of psychological analysis; Anthony 
Storr, religious development of the individual; Eve 
Lewis, development of children’s religious attitudes ; 
Erastus Evans, phases of psychic life; Gilbert Russell, 
individual treatment in psychiatry; E. B. Strauss, 
constitutional approach; Victor White, guilt: theo- 
logical and psychological, and Denis V. Martin’s 
chapter concludes with a discussion of religious symp- 
toms in mental disease—G. K. Morlan. 


3272. Malzberg, Benjamin. (N. Y. State Dept. 
Mental Hygiene, Albany.) Education and mental 
disease in New York State. Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 
1956, 40, 177-195.—The rate of first admissions to 
hospitals for mental disease tends to vary with educa- 
tion, with the highest rates predominating among the 
population with no formal education and dropping 
progressively as the educational level rises. It is 
probable that this relationship is an indirect one, with 
the primary factor probably being economic and with 
both the educational level and average rates of first 
admissions to hospitals for mental disease varying in- 
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versely with this factor. The only exception was 
found to be among the manic-depressive psychoses 
which may occur to a greater extent in that segment 
of the population in the above-average economic levels. 
—M. A. Seidenfeld. 

3273. Mathias, Rudolf E. S. An experimental 
investigation of the personality structure of chronic 
alcoholic, Alcoholics Anonymous, neurotic and 
normal groups. Jissertation Abstr., 1956, 16, 156- 
157.—Abstract. 

3274. May, Rollo. A psychologist looks at men- 
tal health in today’s world. /astoral Psychol., 1956, 
7(64), 9-16.—Alienated from nature, from our fel- 
low man and ourselves, and from the meaning of life, 
and feeling insecure in the face of life’s threats, “we 
can Overcome insecurities and crises to the extent that 
our belief in our values is stronger than these threats.” 
—A. kglash. 

3275. Mednick, Sarnoff A. (Northwestern U., 
Evanston, lll.) Distortions in the gradient of stim- 
ulus generalization related to cortical brain dam- 
age and schizophrenia. /. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 
1955, 51, 536-542.—Measurement of the gradient of 
stimulus generalization (GSG) of 60 schizophrenics 
(S group), 60 medical control patients (C group), 
and 60 patients with cortical brain damage (O group), 
by means of an apparatus consisting of a panel of 11 
lamps placed in an are around the subject, showed: 
“(1) The GSG for both the C and S groups is con- 
siderably more elevated than that of the control group 
(O group). (2) The differences between the S and 
C groups, while in the main in the predicted direction, 
are not conclusive. (3) Damage to the cortex of the 


dominant hemisphere results in considerably more 
diminution of the elevation of the GSG than damage 


to the cortex of the non-dominant hemisphere. (4) 
[he number of EST’s received by patients in the S 
group was found to vary inversely with the degree of 
SG responsivity; but in view of the limitations of the 
data, no conclusions were drawn.”—L. R. Zeitlin. 


3276. Rachlin, Hyman I., Goldman, George S., 
Gurvitz, Milton; Lurie, Abraham, & Rachlin, 
Lucille. Follow-up study of 317 patients dis- 
charged from Hillside Hospital in 1950. /. Hillside 
Hosp., 1956, 5, 17-40.—This 3-year follow-up study 
of 317 patients discharged from Hillside Hospital dur- 
ing 1950 relates post-hospitalization course to hos- 
pital diagnosis, type of therapy, duration of hospital 
stay, and condition at time of discharge. Post-hos- 
pital course was evaluated on the basis of further need 
for psychiatric treatment and employment history. 
The relationship of diagnostic groups to subsequent 
adjustment revealed (1) the recovery rate for depres- 
sive psychoses higher than other illnesses, (2) the 
rehospitalization for depressive psychoses similar to 
the psychoneurotic group, (3) the highest rehospital- 
ization and lowest recovery rate for schizophrenics. 
The present criteria are considered insufficiently ac- 
curate or dependable for discharge evaluations. The 
data are summarized in 13 tables.—C. T. Bever. 

3277. Rockmore, M. J., & Feldman, R. J. The 
mental hospital patient in the community. Ment. 
Hyg., N. ¥., 1956, 40, 285-294.—From time to time 
publicity is given to crimes which are committed by 
individuals who have been mental patients. The 
tendency of the press to point their finger at the men- 
tal institution which released these patients creates an 
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erroneous and unwarranted fear of the released ex- 
mental patient. This article seeks to reduce these un- 
warranted fears and urges the “careful collection of 
data when a wanton homicide is committed by a 
psychotic individual.” ‘The need for a great deal more 
careful study of release and community adjustment 
of the released patient is necessary and would go far 
to establish the facts. In this manner a more correct 
appraisal of the release procedure would be possible. 
—M. A. Seidenfeld. 

3278. Schermerhorn, R. A. (Western Reserve 
U., Cleveland, O.) Psychiatric disorders among 
Negroes: a sociological note. Amer. J. Psychiat., 
1956, 112, 878-882.—Data that have frequently ap- 
peared in the psychiatric literature on the differential 
incidence of mental disorders among Negroes and 
whites suffer from 3 implicit assumptions which make 
their acceptance highly questionable. 26 references. 
—N. H. Pronko. 

3279. Steiner, U. Beitrag zur Differentialdiag- 
nose zwischen Zwangsneurose und Schizophrenie. 
(Contribution to the differential diagnosis of obses- 
sive compulsive neurosis and schizophrenia.) Psy- 
chiat. Neurol. Med. Psychol., Leipzig, 1956, 8, 1-11. 
—With reference to the nonpsychoanalytic literature 
and to a case report of a severe obsessive-compulsive 
neurosis, the diagnostic criterion is advanced that in 
the neurosis the pathological thinking is ego-dystonic, 
in schizophrenia ego-syntonic. Russian summary. 
31 references.—C. 7. Bever. 

3280. Stern, Erich. Die Psychohygiene und der 
Basler Kreis. (l’sychohygiene and the Basel group.) 
Acta psychother. psychosom. orthopaedagog., 1956, 
12, 82-87.—Underlying concepts ot preventive hy- 
giene were brought by Meng from Germany. A large 
Swiss group now contributes to the several publica- 
tions articles on many phases: handling of young 
criminals, psychological implications of diseases and 
psychoses, prevention of neurosis, psychoanalytic 
pedagogy, etc. ‘The Basel group can be seen as a new 
and highly productive school.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 

3281. Szasz, Thomas S. Some observations on 
the relationship between psychiatry and the law. 
A.M.A. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 1956, 75, 297-315. 
—The thesis is developed that “application of scien- 
tific knowledge about . . . behavior is not necessarily 
‘beneficial’ for the individual or for mankind.” Defini- 
tions of “disease” and “responsibility” can be so 
chosen that eventually ‘‘an elite class’’ could come 
about with the less fortunate “relatively disenfran- 
chised.” Presently, the psychiatrist tends to assuage 
the collective conscience of the court personnel by giv- 
ing “expert” testimony. 62 references.—L. A. Pen- 
nington. 

3282. Vahia, N. S. Value and limitations of a 
psychiatric department in a general hospital in 
Bombay. /nt. J. soc. Psychiat., 1956, 1(4), 46-52. 
—Generally, the psychiatric department of a general 
hospital is a much better place for the diagnosis and 
treatment of mental disorders than a mental hospital 
because there is less stigma attached to being a patient 
in a general hospital, the importance of psychiatry 
can be shown to the general practitioner, and the psy- 
chiatric department can be used for undergraduate and 
postgraduate training purposes.—R. M. Frumkin. 

3283. Villinger, W. Psychiatrie im Rahmen 
eines kiinftigen europdischen Gesundheitswesens. 
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( Psychiatry in the frame of a future European Public 
Health Service.) Nervenarst, 1956, 27, 23-25. 

3284. Wanklin, J. M., Buck, Carol, & Hobbs, G. 
E. The distribution of mental disease. Ment. 
Hyg., N. ¥., 1956, 40, 275-284.—A brief review of 
“the mass aspects of mental disorder and which have 
been reported in the English-language literature.” 
The principal difficulty associated with the epidemio- 
logical study of mental illness is associated with prob- 
lems of “defining a case of mental illness in objective 
and universally applicable terms.” Other difficulties 
are related to the identification of cases in population 
samples in a manner that will insure the validity of 
derived statistics, especially in the case of individuals 
who are not or have not been treated in a hospital for 
mental illness. Improvement in the recognition of 
“environmental concomitants of mental health and 
disease” should result in more adequate epidemiologi- 
cal reportings in this area of the public health—¥M. 
A. Seidenfeld. 

3285. Weisskopf-Joelson, Edith. (Purdue U., 
Lafayette, Ind.) Some comments on a Viennese 
school of psychiatry. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1955, 
51, 701-703.—The author comments on a school of 
psychotherapy called Logotherapy or Existential Anal- 
ysis, which was originated by Victor E. Frankl of the 
Department of Neurology and Psychiatry at the Uni- 
versity of Vienna. ‘This school of analysis reflects the 
culture of the Hitler era and post-war Europe. Frankl 
states that neurosis is caused by repression of the pa- 
tient’s sense of responsibility and the function of psy- 
chotherapy is to bring this sense of responsibility back 
to the patient’s awareness. Happiness, he postulates, 


is a byproduct of the realization of other values. Fear 
of death, aging, and discomfort are the principal 


causes of anxiety. The author feels that this school 
of psychotherapy, which has arisen from an experi- 
ential background so different from ours is worthy of 
careful study.—L. R. Zeitlin. 

3286. Wells, Fred L., Greenblatt, Milton, & 
Hyde, Robert W. (Boston Psychopathic Hosp., 
Mass.) As the psychiatric aide sees his work and 
problems. Genet. Psychol. Monogr., 1956, 53, 3-73. 
—This report is based on the records of several grad- 
uate students who carried out tours of attendant duty 
at various mental hospitals. The senior author inte- 
grated these reports into a panel conference or sym- 
posium, complete with fictitious names for the con- 
tributors. The following comments summarize the 
dominant theme of this study. “In the various hos- 
pitals, administration obviously failed to recognize 
the proper role of the attendant, and the need for 
training him as a therapeutic adjunct to the psychia- 
trist. There seems to be no sensing of these hospitals 
as being therapeutic communities, with attendants 
having an equal place with psychiatrists and other 
staff members in terms of effect they may have on 
patients.”"—G. G. Thompson. 

3287. Whitehorn, John C. Stress and emotional 
health. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1956, 112, 773-781.— 
The thesis is developed that “stress is a feature of all 
meaningful living and that emotional health is de- 
veloped and maintained not by avoiding stress but by 
cultivating well-integrated effort in the advancement 
of one’s purposes.”—N. H. Pronko. 

3288. Wikler, Abraham. (U. S. Pub. Health 
Serv. Hosp., Lexington, Ky.) e uses of drugs in 
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psychiatric research. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1956, 112, 
961-969.—Certain methodological problems are first 
considered which seem to require a principle of multi- 
factorial determinism in assessing the status of ex- 
perimental psychiatry especially in regard to current 
and future investigations employing the diethylamide 
of lysergic acid. 57 references.—\. H. Pronko. 

289. Williams, E. Y., Waters, John L., & Smith, 
Evalyn. (/reedmen’s Hosp., Washington, D. C.) 
The patient in a hospital setting. Ment. Hyg., N. 
Y., 1956, 40, 85-89.— Utilizing the team approach of 
doctor, social worker, nurse, psychologist and eat- 
tendant, the authors are of the opinion that the mental 
patient can make the best and most rapid recovery. 
To this must be added a knowledge of the patient’s 
home in bringing about his adaptation to the hospital 
environment.—M. A. Seidenfeld. 


(See also abstracts 2117, 2785) 
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3290. Angelino, H., & Shedd, C. L. (U. Okla- 
homa, Norman.) A study of the reactions to 
“frustration” of a group of mentally retarded 
children as measured by the Rosenzweig Picture- 
Frustration Study. Psychol. Newsltr, NYU, 1956, 
8, 49-54.—“‘The hypothesis to be tested was that level 
of intelligence was a factor in the mode of reaction to 
frustration. 102 subjects, ages 6 through 13, were 
given the Rosenzweig Picture-Frustration Study.” 
The results seem to indicate “. . . that groups low in 
intelligence rather than having a different mode of 
response to frustration have really only a retarded 
response—as contrasted to normals. Beginning with 
a basically extrapunitive response they progress to a 
basically intropunitive response, reaching each level of 
reaction approximately 2 years later than the normal 
group.”—M. S. Mayzner. 

3291. Baroff, George Stanley. A psychomotor, 
psychometric, and projective study of mentally 
defective twins. Dissertation Abstr., 1956, 16, 373- 
374.—Abstract. 

3292. Benton, Arthur L. (U. /owa, lowa City.) 
The concept of pseudofeeblemindedness. 4.M.A. 
Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 1956, 75, 379-388.—The con- 
cepts of “true” mental deficiency and pseudofeeble- 
mindedness are first critically evaluated. It is then 
suggested that the 2 concepts “ought perhaps to be 
unified into a single broad concept of behavioral de- 
fect.” Traditional concepts would thus be abandoned 
consequent to inherent untenable assumptions.—L. A. 
Pennington. 

3293. Capa, Cornell, & Pines, Maya. Retarded 
children can be helped. Great Neck, N. Y.: Chan- 
nel Press, 1957. 160 p. $5.00.—This non-technical, 
profusely illustrated book (over 100 Time-Life pic- 
tures) is prepared for parents and parent-groups. 
The magnitude of the retardate problem nationally is 
indicated, descriptions of selected specific community 
activities for the retarded are given, and institutional 
problems and possibilities are described.—7. E. New- 
land. 

3294. De Clerk, J. Considérations sur le prob- 
léme de la débilité mentale. (Considerations on the 
problem of the mentally deficient.) 7Jijdschr. v. 
Studie- en Beroepsoriént., 1955, 2, 175-180.—The de- 


termination of mental deficiency requires exhaustive 
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research by means of numerous tests and the clinical 
observation of the personality as a whole. There is 
a great difference between true mental deficiency and 
simple retardation in school caused by disturbing fac- 
tors, especially those of an emotional nature. The re- 
education of the mentally deficient is more a re-educa- 
tion of the whole personality than of the intelligence. 
—R. Piret. 

3295. DiMichael, Salvatore G. The problem of 
post-adolescence. Proc. Conf. Child Res. Clin. 
Woods Schs., 1955, 24-38.—The vocational, personal 
and social adjustments of the moderately retarded and 
of the middle-grade retarded are considered in the 
light of the limited research available. While stress- 
ing the evidence of the degree of accomplishment by 
many of this group out in society, and the possibility 
and need of improving facilitating services, the neces- 
sary place of the residential centers in the social pic- 
ture is recognized.—7. E. Newland. 

296. DiMichael, Salvatore G. Teamwork in 
the diagnosis and treatment of the mentally re- 
tarded. Train. Sch. Bull., 1956, 52, 221-225.—The 
best help for the child will come from teamwork when 
all members of the team, including parents and child, 
are fully cooperative, at times of identification, and 
major life changes for the child, such as school leav- 
ing. A byproduct of good professional teamwork is 
professional growth of the team members.—W. L. 
Wilkins. 

3297. Fils, David H. (Los Angeles County 
(Calif.) Public Schs.) Analysis of data for diag- 
nosis of the mentally retarded. J rain. Sch. Bull., 
1956, 52, 226-230.—Outlined are the necessary points 
in analyzing information—organic, hereditary, psy- 
chological—in diagnosis. EEGs should be requested 
only when indicated and when results will be used.— 
W. L. Wilkins. 

3298. Garrett, James F. Occupational adjust- 
ment. Proc. Conf. Child Res. Clin. Woods Schs., 
1955, 68-74.—Problems in providing adequate voca- 
tional rehabilitation for the retardate are discussed in 
terms of the individual’s mental status, his emotional 
status, his physical capacities, his physical appearance, 
and the nature of the resources in the community.— 
T. E. Newland. 

3299. Geréb, Gyérgy, & Vargha, Miklos. Thera- 
—_ Versuche zur Ausbildung des Zahlen- 

griffes bei schwachsinnigen Kindern. (Thera- 


peutic efforts to instil mumber comprehension in 


mentally defective children.) 2Z. Kinderpsychiat., 
1956, 23, 11-24.—The method consisted in connecting 
elementary numbers with sound ratios and spatial 
elements (cubes). According to the severity of the 
defect some orderliness and simple intellectual func- 
tions were achieved in the imbecile group; in the 
educable group, requisite concepts were inculcated in 
about three months. French, English, and Italian 
summaries.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 

3300. Horan, Edmund M. Word association 
frequency tables of mentally retarded children. /. 
consult, Psychol., 1956, 20, 22.—Brief report. 

3301. Kaufman, Melvin E. The formation of 
learning sets with mentally retarded children. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1956, 16, 156.—Abstract. 

3302. Kohler, C., & Roche, M. Aspects médi- 
caux d’une collectivité d’adolescents débiles men- 
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taux: déductions d’ordre thérapeutique. (Medi- 
cal aspects of a group of adolescent mental defectives: 
inferences of a therapeutic nature.) Emfance, 1954, 
7, 221-228.—Through the longitudinal study of 47 
children above 14 years of age it was possible to 
evaluate the progress of various clinical types of 
mental defectives in classes of manual training. The 
distribution of cases into primary and secondary 
mental deficiency varied considerably from published 
figures. Individual differences in degree of handicap 
appeared to a comparable extent in both groups. 
‘There were more cases of visible organic impairment 
in the secondary group than in the primary. The 
secondary group tended to profit less from treatment 
than the primary.—E. P. Benoit. 


3303. McCord, Hallack. The hypnotizability of 
the mongoloid-type child. J. clin. exp. Hypnosis, 
1956, 4, 19-20.—Preliminary results are presented on 
the degree of success to be expected in attempting 
hypnotic procedures with the mongoloid variety of 
mental deficiency. A number of suggestions for ex- 
tending the research are made.—E. G. Aiken. 


3304. McDowell, Isabella. (Training School, 
Vineland, N. J.) Looking ahead in Northern Ire- 
land. 7rain. Sch. Bull., 1956, 53, 12-14.—The 1948 
mental health act allowed provisions for 3000 institu- 
tionalized persons, 560 being children. In 1949 at 
Muckamore Abbey a colony was begun which even- 
tually will care for 1000 patients; this colony will 
also have hostels for the care of defectives who can 
work away from the institution —W. L. Wilkins. 


3305. Mautner, H. The pathologic anatomy and 
physiology of mental retardation. Ann. paediat., 
1954, 182, 76-84.—(See Child Develpm. Abstr., 1955, 
29(5 &6), abs. 481.) 


3306. O’Connor, N., & Tizard, J. (Maudsley 
Hosp., London, Eng.) The social problem of men- 
tal deficiency. London: Pergamon Press, 1956. viii, 
182 p. $5.00.—In 11 chapters the authors cover the 
following topics relative to mental deficiency in Eng- 
land: historical background; the prevalence of mental 
deficiency ; mental deficiency services today; psycho- 
metric theories of stability and neurotic tendency 
among defectives; the prediction of occupational suc- 
cess; experimental studies of occupational training 
and of education; occupational adaption in the com- 
munity; psychotherapy with unstable defectives; ad- 
ministrative and legal implications; conclusions. The 
authors indicate that their chief purpose in writing 
this volume was “to summarize work on mental de- 
ficiency carried out by members of the Medical Re- 
search Council’s Social Psychiatry Research Unit.”— 
V.M. Staudt. 


3307. Ogdon, Donald Potter. Rorschach rela- 
tionships with intelligence among familial mental 
defectives. Dissertation Abstr., 1956, 16, 578.—Ab- 
stract. 


3308. Roselle, Ernest N. (Southbury, Conn., 
Training Sch.) Changing attitudes towards the 
mentally handicapped. Proc. Conf. Child Res. Clin. 
Woods Schs, 1955, 44-60.—9 facets of an overall 
social and educational “program for meeting the needs 
and expanding problems of the mentally retarded in 
any state” are discussed. The impact of parents’ or- 
ganizations is seen as preparatory to the develop- 
ment of such a program.—7. FE. Newland. 
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3309. Stacey, Chalmers L., & DeMartino, Man- 
fred F. (Eds.) Counseling and psychotherapy 
with the mentally retarded. Glencoe, Illinois: The 
Free Press, 1957. 478 p. $7.50.—56 authors con- 
tribute 50 papers dealing exclusively with the problem 
of counseling and psychotherapy with the mentally 
retarded and their parents. The following topics are 
discussed: the pros and cons of psychotherapy with 
the mentally retarded; various therapeutic approaches 
of a positive nature, such as psychoanalytic methods ; 
group therapy; play therapy; psychodrama; speech 
therapy; vocational, occupational, and industrial ther- 
apy; counseling with parents; DeMartino’s clinical 
and empirical observations on a variety of therapeutic 
approaches to the mental retardate—L. N. Solomon. 

3310. Stevens, Harvey, & Szymanski, Gilbert. 
(Edward R. Johnstone Training and Research Cen- 
ter, Bordentown, N. J.) Planning a training and 
rehabilitation building for mentally retarded chil- 
dren in a state residential school. Except. Child, 
1956, 22, 229-232 ; 246-247.—A training and rehabili- 
tation building which includes school occupational 
therapy and recreation is described. 10% of the 
residential school population participates in the formal 
school program. 15% participates in occupational 
therapy program and 60% of the population engages 
in organized recreation activity. The relationship of 
the school program, occupational therapy program and 
recreation are discussed together with specific building 
needs.—J. J. Gallagher. 

3311. Stusvig, Brit. (Training School, Vineland, 
N. J.) Norway makes progress in field of mental 
deficiency. Train. Sch. Bull., 1956, 53, 9-11.—His- 


tory of concern and care and training of the mentally 
deficient, with description of the proposed organiza- 
tion of the country into 8 regions for care of the re- 
tarded.—W. L. Wilkins. 


3312. Tarjan, George. (Pacific State Hosp., 
Pomona, Calif.) What hospitals for the mentally 
retarded can achieve. Children, 1956, 3, 95-101.— 
Institutions have had to revise their programs to give 
adequate care to the severely retarded. Other de- 
velopments have lessened the need for the mildly and 
moderately retarded to remain in the institutions. 
Based on his own experience, the author discusses 
what an institution for the mentally retarded should 
be. This includes basic concepts, in-patient therapy, 
out-patient service, admission and release, skill and 
knowledge, and planning for the future —S. M. Ama- 
tora. 


3313. Wallin, J. E. Wallace. Mental deficiency; 
in relation to problems of genesis, social and oc- 
cupational consequences, utilization, control, and 
prevention. Brandon, Vermont: Journal of Clinical 
Psychology, 1956. xv, 200 p. $5.00.—The following 
topics are treated in this volume: the fecundity of the 
mentally deficient; the relation of mental deficiency 
to defective progeny; the relation of gene injury to 
mental deficiency; the relation of mental deficiency to 
criminality and sex delinquencies; the socio-occupa- 
tional efficiency of mental deficients and alcoholism 
among them; ultimate aims of constructive work in 
the field of mental deficiency and retardation—V. M 
Staudt. 


3314. Wilbanks, John C. (Pub. Sch., Pasadena, 
Calif.) Factors observed by teachers in relation 
to mental retardation. Calif. J. educ. Res., 1956, 
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7, 116-121.—The observations reported by a group of 
Los Angeles elementary school teachers on ques- 
tionnaire inquiry are presented with respect to “per- 
sonality characteristics, mental characteristics, social 
characteristics, health factors, and individual differ- 
ences among mentally retarded school children as 
compared with normal-class children."—-T. E. New- 
land. 

3315. Yannet, Herman. (Southbury, Conn., Train- 
ing Sch.) The exceptional child—problems of 
management. Proc. Conf. Child Res. Clin. Woods 
Schs, 1955, 61-67.—Concerning himself primarily 
with the mentally retarded child with cerebral palsy 
and/or epilepsy, the author expands the point of view 
that “the goal of management should be the provision 
of an active environment, which wil! allow for the 
unimpeded (individualized) development of the basic 
personality and emotional patterns, . . . the exploita- 
tion of the basic capacities,” . . . and a maximally 
“active integration into the society in which he lives.” 
—T. E. Newland. 


(See also abstracts 2978, 3416, 3447, 3634, 3721, 3723, 
3729, 3832) 
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3316. Alexander, V. K. (Union Christian Coll., 
Alwaye, South India.) A case study of a multiple 
personality. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1956, 52, 272- 
276.—A 15 year old Indian girl is reported to have 2 
secondary personalities; one, a middle aged woman, 
the other, a young man. The secondary personalities 
were exceptionally well formed and would change 
about twice a week. Hypnosis was used to bring up 
the dissociated personalities. A discussion of multiple 
personality was carried out in terms of repression and 
identification.—L. R. Zeitlin. 


3317. Asher, Robert W. (Alameda County Pro- 
bation Dept., Oakland, Calif.) Supervision of the 
problem drinker on probation. Quart. J. Stud. Al- 
cohol, 1956, 17, 73-88.—The difficulties in the care of 
the criminal court alcoholic as contrasted with the 
clinic treated patient are reviewed with emphasis on 
screening, problems in the transition period, im- 
portance of attitudes, and techniques of supervision. 5 
case histories are detailed to illustrate principles of 
supervision.—W, L. Wilkins. 


3318. Baller, Warren, & Schalock, Henry. (U. 
Nebraska, Lincoln.) Conditioned response treat- 
ment of enuresis. Except. Child, 1956, 22, 233-236; 
247-248.—43 males and 12 females with a median age 
of 9.5 years were treated for enuresis by the condi- 
tioned response method. 70% of the group were suc- 
cessful in eliminating the symptoms for 2 years fol- 
lowing the cessation of the initial treatment. When a 
relapse occurred it generally took place within a rela- 
tively short time after the initial correction. Inter- 
views reveal that the greatest and most consistent 
change was increase in self-confidence and pleasant 
disposition of the children. No apparent behavior 
pathology or “symptom substitution” was observed 
after the use of this method of treatment.—J. J. Gal- 
lagher. 

3319. Banay, Ralph S. Profile of a sex offender. 
J. soc. Ther., 1956, 2, 85-92.—Psychodynamically 
oriented portrayal of a rapist is presented—L. A. 
Pennington. 
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3320. Bar-Yosef, G. Al b’ayat ham’tsitsa. 
(About the problem of sucking.) Hahinuh, 1954/55, 
27, 447-449.—The author, an orthodontist, examined 
about 2500 children, 6-16 years old, most of them in 
communal villages (kibbuts), and found 73.6% chil- 
dren with malocclusion. In 60.1% the cause seemed 
to lie in habits within the mouth, first of all in finger- 
sucking ; this figure is much higher than abroad. The 
highest percentage (77.7%) was found among the 
kibbuts-born, and the lowest one (11.3%) among 
children born in the Middle East; between these 
groups there are Israel-born (47.2%) and Europe 
and America-born (23.7%). The main difference 
between these groups lies in the way of education and 
in specific circumstances of life (“common educa- 
tion”) in the communal village. Some educational 
suggestions are given.—H. Ormian. 


3321. Bergler, Edmund. “Salome,” the turning 
point in the life of Oscar Wilde. Psychoanal. Rev., 
1956, 43, 97-103.—In Salome, Wilde proves woman 
is cruel and changes his homosexual role from ex- 
perimenter to devotee. The masochistic Wilde thus 
alibis to his conscience that he must escape to the 
less dangerous male.—D. Prager. 


3322. Berman, Leo H. (Hall-Brooke Sanitarium, 
Green Farms, Conn.) The treatment of delirium 
tremens. Quart. J. Stud. Alcohol, 1956, 17, 28-34.— 
3 groups of patients were rated on 10 significant 
factors under treatment with sedation, ACTH, and 
aureomycin. On 29 of the 30 possible comparisons, 
the greatest gains were shown by the sedation group. 
It is suggested that ACTH in treatment of delirium 
tremens has been overvalued.—lV. L. Wilkins. 


3323. Blau, Abram, & Hulse, Wilfred C. (Mt. 
Sinai Hosp., New York.) Anxiety (“Actual”) 
neuroses as a cause of behavior disorders in chil- 
dren. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1956, 26, 108-118.— 
The common childhood syndrome of primary behavior 
disorder is a form of anxiety “actual” neurosis as 
distinct from habit disorders, neurotic traits, and 
psychoneuroses. The differential diagnosis is im- 
portant, however, because childhood anxiety neurosis 
with behavior disorder, if left untreated, can continue 
into adolescence and adulthood and take the more 
serious form of delinquency and crime. Discussion by 
Dr. Maurice R. Friend.—R. E. Perl. 


3324. Bollea, G., & Strazzeri, R. (UU. Rome, 
Italy.) Il problema nosografico dei tic in base ad 
uno studio catamnestico. (Nosographic problems 
of tics—follow-up study.) /nfanz. anorm., 1955, 11, 
137-145.—The authors present their conclusions re- 
garding a group of patients afflicted with “tics,” ex- 
amined 10 to 20 years after the first visit. On the 
basis of these conclusions 4 types of tic may be dis- 
tinguished: (1) Organic tics (postencephalitic etc). 
(2) Tics of idiots and infant dementias. (3) Non- 
organic tics with early onset (5-6 years) and evident 
familiar pathology leading to obsessive neuroses. (4) 
Non-organic tics with late onset (9-11 years) ex- 
pressive of ideo-affective disturbances of pre-puberty, 
which usually disappear at the end of this period.— 
F. Ferracuti. 

3325. Bonnard, Augusta. Bewusste und unbe- 
wusste Treue. (Conscious and unconscious fidelity. ) 
Psyche, Heidel., 1956, 9, 603-609.—A child’s irra- 
tional fear of going to or staying in school can some- 
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times be linked with a child’s anxious reaction to 
differences between family and school life. An over- 
dependent child may experience the divergent values 
of the school as temptations to be “untrue” to his 
parents and then develop a “school phobia.” Such a 
phobia may be precipitated by a number of factors: 
critical school age, parental anxiety, or perception of 
teacher in the role of the feared parent—E. W. Eng. 

3326. Button, Alan D. (Valley Children’s Hosp., 
Fresno, Calif.) A Rorschach study of 67 alco- 
holics. Quart. J. Stud. Alcohol, 1956, 17, 35-52.— 
Results from the hospitalized patients are compared 
with normals and other alcoholics from the literature: 
they show a more constricted protocol in general and 
all studies agree on certain features, such as poor M, 
high C, high W%, and low D%. Content was not 
valuable as an index for alcoholics.—W. L. Wilkins. 


3327. Campbell, Coyne H., & Sleeper, Harold G. 
Cetadiol (5-Androstene-3 16-Diol) in the treat- 
ment of hospitalized alcoholics. Amer. J. Psy- 
chiat., 1956, 112, 845.—Cetadiol was administered to 
75 hospitalized alcoholics. Results show that it is 
effective in the relief of withdrawal symptoms.—N. 
H. Pronko. 


3328. Chapman, Kenneth W. Drug addiction: 
the general problem. Fed. Probation, 1956, 20(3), 
39-44.—Broad summary of status of addictive drug 
use today. Short history of drug use—R. W. Dem- 
ing. 

3329. Clifton, C. Stanley. (U. Oklahoma, Nor- 
man.) A technique for the initial interview with 
male alcoholics. Quart. J. Stud. Alcohol, 1956, 17, 
89-95.—Emphases in the discussion used by the inter- 
viewer to help the patient to identify with the process 
and to gain real rapport are given with illustrative 
phraseology utilizing the author’s “Circle,” a teach- 
ing device.—W. L. Wilkins. 

3330. Clinebell, Howard J., Jr. (Methodist 
Church, Great Neck, N. Y.) Understanding and 
counseling the alcoholic through religion and psy- 
chology. New York: Abingdon Press, 1956. 252 p. 
$3.75.—Definitions of the problem and reconsidera- 
tion of the causes of alcoholism precede a survey of 
religious approaches, including not only Alcoholics 
Anonymous, but the Emmanuel Movement, which in- 
volves group therapy administered through classes, 
individual therapy administered by ministers, and a 
system of social work carried on by friendly visitors. 
Other chapters deal with the psychodynamics of a 
religious approach, ethical problems involved, guide- 
posts for counseling with alcoholics, helping the alco- 
holic’s family, and the problem of prevention —W. L. 
Wilkins. 

3331. Copp, John D. 


(Boston U., Mass.) Re- 
morse, repentance, and confession. Pastoral Psy- 
chol., 1956, 7(63), 42-45.—Remorse may either im- 
prison a man or, through repentance and confession, 
may lead to spiritual growth.—A. Eglash. 


3332. Craig, Roy D. (140 E. 54 St., New York, 
N. Y.) Pagitane in the treatment of alcoholism. 
Quart. J. Stud. Alcohol, 1956, 17, 24-27.—The drug, 
which has been used in treatment of Parkinson’s dis- 
ease, was tried on 4 alcoholics. The side effects, 
which are much increased by alcohol, might be used 
in a treatment routine similar to disulfiram, and with 
less danger to the patient —W. L. Wilkins. 
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3333. Critchley, MacDonald. (Nat. Hosp. Nerv. 
Dis., Queens Square, London.) Quelques observa- 
tions relatives 4 l la notion de la conscience du moi 
corporel. (Some observations concerning the notion 
of awareness of the corporeal self.) Encéphale, 1955, 

44, 501-531.—This is a comprehensive discussion of 
the concept of the body image with special reference 
to terminology, cerebral determinants, spatial factors, 
developmental aspects and the phantom limb.—A. L. 
Benton. 

3334. Cross, Harold H. U. The lust market. 
New York: Citadel Press, 1956. 256 p. $4.00.— 
“This book is a first-hand survey of prostitution and 
organized catering to sexual perversions as practiced 
on four continents.” The author discusses historical 
public health problems and social-psychological as- 
pects of professional and amateur prostitution, il- 
lustrates sexual abnormalities with brief case his- 
tories and observational data, and correlates his own 
findings with the publications of other investigators. 
—H., P. David. 

3335. Cross, Thomas N. Porphyria—a deceptive 
syndrome. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1956, 112, 1010-1014. 
—Porphyria as a disease is first reviewed and some of 
the pitfalls in its diagnosis are indicated, particularly 
its possible easy confusion with psychotic conditions. 
The need for a routine Watson test is stressed.—N. 
H. Pronko. 


3336. Davis, D. Russell. 
placement activity in psychopathology. 
Anim. Behav., 1956, 4, 39.—Abstract. 


3337. de Sola Pool, Naomi, & Friedmann, Arnold 
P. Observation on the treatment of headache. J. 
Amer. med. Wom. Ass., 1954, 9, 39-40.—Chronic 
migraines and tension headaches should be treated by 
pharmacotherapy plus psychotherapy. The most ef- 
fective prophylactic measure in the treatment of both 
is psychotherapy, including patient-therapist relation, 
ventilation, environmental manipulation, and re-educa- 
tion.—/. Neufeld. 


3338. Dracoulides, N. N. Fétichisme du pied. 
(Foot fetishism.) Acta psychother. psychosom. or- 
thopaedagog., 1956, 4, 73-82.—A case of foot fetish- 
ism in a sexually inhibited male is based on a pre- 
Oedipal fixation to a phallic mother, promoted by 
retarded weaning and by oral and genital practices ef- 
fected by the toe and sole of the maternal foot during 
the patient’s infancy. The problem was resolved 
after one thousand analytic sessions. English and 
German summaries.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 


3339. Drenth, F. Een bijdrage tot bestudering 
en behandeling van het autistische kind. (Con- 
tribution to the study and treatment of the autistic 
child.) Vlaam. Opvoedk. Tijdschr., 1955, 35, 279- 
305, 332-336.—A study of the major characteristics of 
the autistic child, according to earlier work and the 
experience of the author, as concerns the affectivity, 
social development, and mental and motor activity. 
The family environment and situation exercise an im- 
portant influence on the development of autism.—R. 
Piret. 


3340. Freed, Herbert, & Peifer, Charles A. Treat- 
ment of hyperkinetic emotionally disturbed chil- 
dren with prolonged administration of chlorpro- 
mazine. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1956, 113, 22-26.—A 
series of 25 hyperkinetic, emotionally disturbed chil- 
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dren were treated with chlorpromazine and control 
placebos. Drug effects and side effects are discussed. 
20 references.—N. H. Pronko. 

3341. Fried, Edrita. Ego-strengthening aspects 
of hostility. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1956, 26, 179- 
187.—Many deeply disturbed patients maintain that 
their hostility represents a corner stone of their emo- 
tional structure. At the same time they experience it 
as an ego-alien phenomenon. Increased hostility is 
generated in these ego-weak patients by a threatening 
sense of fusion with the environment. Threatening 
situations have one or two factors in common: a con- 
siderable increase of various kinds of stimulation, 
and/or the prospect of closeness to other persons.— 
R. E. Perl. 

3342. Friedenberg, F. S. A contribution to the 
problem of sado-masochism. Psychoanal. Rev., 
1956, 43, 91-96.—“The dentition phase is described as 
prototypical for sado-masochism. The intensity of its 
feelings is responsible for its frequent establishment 
as a fixation point. The sado-masochistic pattern of 
the teething phase is used in neurosis, perversion and 
psychosis. Regression in search of satisfaction stops 
erroneously at the sado-masochistic pattern of the 
dentition phase, mistaking intensity for pleasure.”— 
D. Prager. 

3343. Funkenstein, Daniel H. The interrelation- 
ship of acute emergency reactions during stress 
and affective disorder. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1956, 
112, 930-932.—A bstract. 

3344. Hallen, O. Zur biographischen Genese 
des Phantomschmerzes. (On the biographical gen- 
esis of “phantom pain”.) Z. Psychother. med. Psy- 
chol., 1956, 6, 3-7.—Not all amputees experience a 
“phantom limb” or “phantom pain.” It has been 
shown that such phantom experience may be related 
to a crisis in the life history in such a way that the 
loss of a limb or limbs is simultaneously experienced 
as a loss of psychic integrity in one’s current life situ- 
ations. Thus, the employment of surgical measures 
for the treatment of phantom pain under such cir- 
cumstances may only cooperate with self-destructive 
tendencies already present. The value of psycho- 
therapy in the treatment of phantom pain is illustrated 
by description of a single case.—E. W. Eng. 

3345. Jackson, Joan Katherine. Social adjust- 
ment preceding, accompanying, and following the 
onset of alcoholism. Dissertation Abstr., 1956, 16, 
592-593.—Abstract. 


3346. Kagan, Jerome. 


(Ohio State U., Colum- 
bus.) Psychological study of a school phobia in 


one of a pair of identical twins. J. proj. Tech., 
1956, 20, 78-87.—The behavior and test data (Wechs- 
ler Intelligence Scale for Children, Rorschach, and 
TAT) from a pair of monozygotic twins (females, 
age 10 yr. 10 mo.) are presented, one of whom had a 
severe phobic reaction to school and other social situ- 
ations. “... the twin with the phobia showed a less 
controlled reaction to color on the Rorschach, anxiety 
over a female identification and an excessive concern 
with loss of love objects. It was concluded that the 
phobic reaction might have been motivated by a fear 
of being abandoned and rejected by the mother due to 
erotic strivings toward the father.”—A. R. Jensen. 


3347. Keller, Mark, & Efron, Vera. (Yale U., 
New Haven, Conn.) Alcoholism in the big cities 
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of the United States. Quart. J. Stud. Alcohol, 1956, 
17, 63-72.—By means of the Jellinek formula alco- 
holism rates for all cities of population greater than 
100,000 are computed, the rate being for adults over 
age 20 in the population. San Francisco, Sacramento, 
Louisville, and San Diego lead and the 3 lowest are 
Austin, Charlotte, and Berkeley. Urban-rural differ- 
ences persist—W. L. Wilkins. 


3348. Landau, M. E. Women of forty; the 
menopausal syndrome. New York: Philosophical 
Library, 1956. 49 p. $2.50.—An explanation of “the 
physiological reasons for the symptoms of the meno- 
pause,” the unusual happenings that cause distress, 
with suggestions for “treatment” and a discussion of 
activities that can lead to a happy and profitable life 
after the menopause.—M. M. Gillet. 


3349. Laszlo, Carl. Zur Soziologie der Homo- 
sexualitét. (On the sociology of homosexuality.) 
Z. Psychother. med. Psychol., 1956, 6, 84-87.—The 
homosexual does not have the positive identification 
figures which Euro-American culture offers to the 
heterosexual. Hence the achievement of a positive 
identity is a much more difficult problem for him. 
Neither in today’s negative homosexual groups nor 
in the heterosexual groups is there a place for the 
“normal homoerotic.” The effect is the homosexual’s 
revolt against society and/or withdrawal from so- 
ciety. In his alienation the homosexual partially mir- 
rors contemporary life —E. W. Eng. 


3350. Litin, Edward M., Giffin, Mary E., & John- 
son, Adelaide M. (Mayo Foundation, Rochester, 
Parental influences in unusual sexual be- 
1956, 25, 
37-55.—“Perversion and antisocial sexual behavior in 
children and adolescents results from adaptation of 
the child’s ego to subtle attitudes of its parents which 
distort the instinctual development of the child. Par- 
ents of these children unwittingly seduce them and 
encourage their aberrant behavior.” Eleven cases are 
presented to supplement the discussion with clinical 
data and to point out significant aspects and tech- 
niques of therapy. —L. N. Solomon. 


3351. Lolli, Giorgio. (Knickerbocker Hosp., New 
York.) Alcoholism as a disorder of the love dis- 
position. Quart. J. Stud. Alcohol, 1956, 17, 96-107. 
—Alcoholism is rooted in a distortion of the early 
mother-child relationship and represents an abnormal 
survival of a need for infantile experience of unitary 
pleasure of mind and body. Successful treatment, 
whether by medical, religious, or lay therapy, requires 
restitution of the unattained love—W. L. Wilkins. 


3352. Lorand, Sandor, & Balint, Michael. (Eds.) 
Perversions: psychodynamics and therapy. New 
York: Random House, 1956. xii, 307 p. $5.00.—17 
psychoanalysts from the United States and Europe 
offer 16 papers on varied aspects of sexual perversion. 
As a basis for their discussion they “accept as valid 
Freud’s formulations.” General problems of theory, 
etiology, and cultural norm are reviewed by F. Alex- 
ander, M. Balint, W. H. Gillespie, R. Le Coultre, and 
W. Muensterberger. Male and female homosexuality 
are considered by S. S. Feldman, G. Bychowski, C. L. 
Bacon, M. L. Miller, B. Grunberger, G. Ruffler, R. C. 
Bak, and L. Eidelberg. H. Christoffel and J. Lacan 
discuss male genital exhibitionism and fetishism. S. 
Lorand concludes the volume with a review of thera- 


Vinn.) 
havior in children. Psychoanal. Quart., 
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peutic principles in the treatment of perversions.— 
H. P. David 


3353. McCarthy, Raymond G. (Yale U., New 
Haven, Conn.) Alcoholism treatment programs: 
progress and problems. Fed. Probation, 1956, 20 
(3), 44-50.—“There is an appearance of confusion in 
popular publications concerning alcoholism and its 
treatment.” The question of whether or not alco- 
holism may legitimately be considered a “disease” is 
discussed, as is the public attitude toward use of drugs 
in the treatment of the alcoholic_—R. W. Deming. 


3354. M[eir], R. Al morfinizm. (On morphin- 
ism.) Harefuah, 1955, 49, 184-185.—Because of in- 
creasing narcomany in Israel, 2 papers are written on 
morphinism and on narcomany. Narcomany is first 
of all a mental illness with persons not being able to 
overcome mental or bodily difficulties. Symptoms, 
diagnosis and (first of all—mental) treatment in a 
“closed institution” and lack of legal basis of compul- 
sive treatment in Israel are described.—H. Ormian. 


3355. Money, John; Hampson, Joan G., & Hamp- 
son, John L. Sexual incongruities and psycho- 

thology: The evidence of human hermaphrodit- 
ism. Johns Hopk. Hosp. Bull., 1956, 98, 43-57.—94 
hermaphroditic adult and juvenile patients were sepa- 
rated into homogeneous anatomical and physiological 
subgroups, and their “psychologic healthiness or non- 
healthiness” was appraised. On the basis of “formal 
psychologic tests, casual interviews, recorded and 
transcribed systematic interviews, participant observa- 
tion of behavior, and interviews with relatives” pa- 
tients were rated on a four-point scale from “healthy” 
to “nonhealthy.” 63 patients were rated “healthy,” 
and 1 was rated “severely nonhealthy.” “. . . lack of 
a high incidence of the so-called functional psychoses 
is considered the most noteworthy finding of this 
study.”—H. D. Arbitman. 


3356. Morris, H. H., Jr., Escoll, P. J.. & Wexler, 
R. Aggressive behavior disorders of childhood: 
a follow-up study. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1956, 112, 
991-997.—A group of 90 cases of problem children 
treated at the Pennsylvania Hospital between 1925 
and 1935 were followed up 20 years later to determine 
what their subsequent careers were like. Among 
other findings, it is concluded that the adjustment 
made by the time the child reaches the age of 18 is 
an excellent indication of his subsequent adjustment. 
—N. H. Pronko. 


3357. Moss, Leonard M., & Hamilton, Donald 
M. The psychotherapy of the suicidal patient. 
Amer. J. Psychiat., 1956, 112, 814-820.—In an at- 
tempt to determine the factors responsible in the 
psychotherapy of seriously suicidal patients, 50 such 
patients were selected and followed up for a period 
averaging 6.5 years after discharge. These were com- 
pared with a control group. In over 60% of the ex- 
perimental group, the death of someone close to the 
patient was an important precipitating factor in the 
present illness while suicide was found among over 
25%. The “reaction phase,” factors in recovery and 
the follow-up are discussed.—N. H. Pronko. 


3358. Newman, Ruth G. (N/MH, Bethesda, Md.) 
The acting-out boy. Except. Child., 1956, 22, 186- 
190 ; 204-206 ; 215-216.—A description of the research 
program involving the study of learning difficulty of 
boys with severe behavior disorders. The boys (CA 
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9-13) were a physically and verbally assaultive type 
who have posed problems for community control. All 
but two of the 16 boys had severe academic problems 
which related to their emotional disturbance. The 
educational goals of the project were to give the child 
an opportunity to relate to a limited number of other 
children, to relate in a group to a teacher, and to 
motivate interest in learning.—J. J. Gallagher. 


3359. O’Neal, Patricia; Robins, Eli, & Schmidt, 
Edwin H. (Washington U., St. Louis, Mo.) A 
psychiatric study of attempted suicide in persons 
over sixty years of age. A.M.A. Arch. Neurol. 
Psychiat., 1956, 75, 275-284.—Clinical interview of 
19 elderly patients who had previously attempted 
suicide indicated that each had a “clinically diagnosa- 
ble illness.” 89% had a psychotic illness. Sugges- 
tions are made regarding management and treatment. 
—L. A. Pennington. 


3360. Pierce, Chester M., & Lipcon, Harry H. 
(U.S. Naval Hosp., Great Lakes, lll.) Somnambul- 
ism. U.S. Armed Forces med. J., 1956, 7, 1143-1153. 
—‘Psychiatric interview studies were conducted on 34 
sleepwalkers and 60 nonsomnambulistic controls. A 
significantly larger proportion of sleepwalkers have a 
history of enuresis, temper tantrums, nightmares, and 
acrophobia. The sleepwalker is relatively uninter- 
ested in sports. He frequently began to sleepwalk 
around the time when one of his parents first suffered 
a chronic illness. Descriptively, the sleepwalker 
shows a pseudo-adjustment and relies upon strong 
repressive defenses. Psychologically, the sleepwalk- 


ing episodes represent an attempt to solve problems 
through safe channels and an attempt to resolve 


oedipal indecision.”—G. H. Crampton. 


3361. Pierce, Chester M., & Lipcon, Harry H. 
(U.S. Naval Hosp., Great Lakes, Ill.) Somnam- 
bulism: electroencephalographic studies and re- 
lated findings. U.S. Armed Forces med. J., 1956, 7, 
1419-1426.—"Our study of 34 sleepwalkers and 60 
nonsomnambulistic Electronics School students re- 
veals that the sleepwalkers have more abnormal brain 
waves (20.6% to 1.7%); more sleepwalkers have 
relatives who are sleepwalkers (55.9% to 0%) ; sleep- 
walkers frequently have a history, usually concurrent, 
of enuresis (61.8% to 23.3%); and they have more 
genitourinary complaints (57 complaints of 34 sleep- 
walkers as compared with 4 complaints of 60 control 
subjects).”—G. H. Crampton. 


3362. Pierce, Chester M., Lipcon, Harry H., Mc- 
Lary, Joseph H., & Noble, Howard F. (U.S. Naval 
Hosp., Great Lakes, Ill.) Enuresis: psychiatric in- 
terview studies. U.S. Armed Forces med. J., 1956, 
7, 1265-1280.—‘“Sixty enuretic recruits and 60 non- 
enuretic Electronics School students were studied. 
Compared with the controls the enuretics were physi- 
cally smaller on entrance into the naval service. They 
were characteristically indifferent about their habit 
and less optimistic of establishing vocational inde- 
pendence. The enuretics exhibited a wide variety of 
neurotic traits and special sexual fears. They were 
less successful in all areas of adjustment. It was 
significant that they had more sibling rivalries and 
that their parents were strict and prone to chronic 
illnesses. Psychologic, social, and organic factors are 
presented as possible etiologic agents.” —G. H. Cramp- 
ton. 
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3363. Pullar-Strecker, H. Alcohol and society: 
an introducton. J. soc. Ther., 1956, 2, 102-106.— 
The problem of alcoholism as viewed primarily in 
England is reviewed with emphasis upon the team- 
approach in treatment—L. A. Pennington. 

3364. Reid, John R., & Finesinger, Jacob E. 
Defenses: their nature and function. Amer. J. 
Psychiat., 1956, 112, 1015-1020.—The “chief pur- 
pose is to analyze and try to clarify some uses of the 
term ‘defense’ and to suggest some ways of classifying 
various kinds of defenses.”"—N. H. Pronko. 

3365. Rexford, Eveoleen N., Schleifer, Maxwell, 
& van Amerongen, Suzanne Taets. A follow-up 
of a psychiatric study of 57 antisocial young chil- 
dren. Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 1956, 40, 196-214.—Dur- 
ing the period 1947-1952 a group of 57 children 
from 6 to 12 years of age were treated and studied at 
the Thom Clinic. These were all children with such 
symptoms of severe character disturbance as per- 
sistent aggressive behavior associated with destruc- 
tive and antisocial conduct. The findings of a fol- 
low-up of these patients in 1954 revealed that in at 
least two-thirds of them the psychiatric treatment pro- 
gram had been effective “in curbing the patterns of 
delinquent acting out.” —M. A. Seidenfeld. 

3366. Sainsbury, Peter. Suicide in London; an 
ecological study. New York: Basic Books, 1956. 
116 p. $2.25.—An ecological study of suicide of the 
Metropolitan Boroughs of London is reported in this 
Maudsley Monograph. A combination of sociologi- 
cal and psychiatric methods was employed to test the 
hypothesis that suicide rate is related to social isola- 
tion and social mobility. Data are presented to sup- 
port that hypothesis —N. H. Pronko. 

3367. Schneck, Jerome M. Hypnoanalytic ex- 
ploration of the psychopathology of blushing and 
erythrophobia. Psychoanal. Rev., 1956, 43, 111- 
115.—A hypnoanalytic study of a 36-year-old un- 
married woman. ‘The treatment data elucidate prob- 
lems of masochism and exhibitionism, guilt about 
sexual expression, fear of discovery of masturbation, 
and fear of being judged. In certain types of settings 
the blushing was representative and substitutive for 
sexual reaction and orgasm. The defense mechanism 
of isolation of affect was more effectively eliminated 
via hypnosis.—D. Prager. 

3368. Schneider, Pierre-B. La tentative de sui- 
cide; étude statistique, clinique, psychologique et 
catamnestique. (The suicide attempt. A statistical, 
clinical, psychological and catamnestic study.) Paris, 
France: Delachaux & Niestlé S.A., 1954. 291 p. 
S.Fr. 12.—The material of this study consists of (1) 
all patients seen between 1948 and 1950 following a 
suicide attempt at the university hospitals and clinics 
at Lausanne (130 patients) and Bale (191 patients) ; 
(2) A follow-up study of all patients who had been 
seen in the medical, surgical and psychiatric depart- 
ments of the University Hospital in Lausanne be- 
tween 1933 and 1940 following a suicide attempt (372 
cases); (3) An inquiry among 2,000 private physi- 
cians regarding suicide attempts in their practice 
which resulted in only 27 responses. 303-item bibli- 
ography.—M. L. Simmel. 

3369. Schonhorn, R. (American U., Washington, 
D.C.) A comparative study of the differences be- 
tween adolescent and child male enuretics and 
non-enuretics as shown by an intelligence test. 
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Psychol. Newsltr, NYU, 1954, 6, 1-9.—2 matched 
groups of 14 subjects each, enuretic and non-enuretic, 
were given the Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Chil- 
dren, Statistically significant ditferences were found 
between the enuretic and non-enuretic groups in Per- 
formance and Full 1.Q.’s, but not on the Verbal 1.Q.’s. 
Of the 10 sub-tests, only 2 showed signilicant difter- 
ences, namely, Picture Completion and Object As- 
sembly. All differences were in favor of the enuretic 
group. 24 references.—M. S. Maysner. 


3370. Searles, Harold F. (Chestnut Lodge, Rock- 
ville, Md.) The psychodynamics of vengefulness. 
Psychiatry, 1956, 19, 31-39.—Usually described merely 
as a form of hostility, vengefulness is here discussed 
as serving a defensive function against repressed grief 
and separation-anxiety. ‘he literature is reviewed, 
and the psychodynamic hypothesis is illustrated with 
clinical examples.—C. 7. Bever. 

3371. Sifmeos, Peter E., Gore, Charles, & Sif- 
neos, A. Coit. A preliminary psychiatric study of 
attempted suicide as seen in a general hospital. 
Amer. J. Psychiat., 1956, 112, 883-888.—"‘The cases 
of attempted suicide of 155 patients admitted to the 
Massachusetts General Hospital for 1944-1952, are 
reported. Some of the literature on suicide is sum- 
marized, data on the patients are compared with it, 
and other general findings presented. A scheme of 
action is evolved in an attempt to formulate the com- 
plicated reasons for suicide. Autoktonism is sug- 
gested as a word to describe the recognizable state 
of mind in neurotic persons about to kill themselves. 
Some of the ways to prevent suicide are discussed.” 
—N. H. Pronko. 


3372. Sperling, Otto E. Psychodynamics of 


group perversions. Psychoanal. Quart., 1956, 25, 
56-65.—In group perversions it is the leader who has 
the genuine perversion. His perversion has a de- 
fensive meaning; his superego accepts the perversion 
and even demands it. For the others in the group, 
their perversion is induced. The leader replaces the 
superego which is split, since these patients are se- 
duced by a person whom they accept as a leader. 
Prognosis is better for induced than for genuine 
perversions.—L, N. Solomon. 


3373. Spitz, Herman H. A clinical investigation 
of certain personality characteristics of twenty 
adult male exhibitionists. Dissertation Abstr., 1956, 
16, 387-388.—Abstract. 


3374. Stern, Erich. Verspatete Pubertatskrisen. 
(Retarded puberty crises.) 2. Psychother. med. Psy- 
chol., 1956, 6, 45-60.—Anamneses of 5 persons be- 
tween 21-25 years of age who appeared to be under- 
going an overdue liberation from parental influence, 
making an occupational choice, and showing real 
sexual interest. Common to all was a childhood lack- 
ing in protection, security, and understanding.—E. W. 
Eng. 

3375. Strassman, Harvey D., Thaler, Margaret 
B., & Schein, Edgar H. A prisoner of war syn- 
drome: apathy as a reaction to severe stress. 
Amer. J. Psychiat., 1956, 112, 990-1003.—A_ study 
based on 201 psychiatric interviews and 80 test pro- 
tocols was made in order to determine (1) what types 
of stresses POW’s faced during their internment, 
(2) what their chief reactions were, and (3) what 
were their reactions following repatriation. Apathy, 
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one of the most prevalent reactions, is described and 
explained.—NV. H. Pronko. 


3376. Thimann, Joseph, & Gauthier, Joseph W. 
(Washingtonian Hosp., Boston, Mass.) Miltown as 
a tranquilizer in the treatment of alcohol addicts. 
Quart. J. Stud. Alcohol, 1956, 17, 19-23.—Results 
with 65 alcoholics show that the drug is an effective 
relaxant for post-bout anxiety, and that it can be 
used as an adjuvant over a long period of time.—IlV. 
L. Wilkins. 


3377. Trice, Harrison Miller. A study of the 
process of affiliation with Alcoholics Anonymous. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1956, 16, 594—595.—Abstract: 


3378. Tucker, Walter I. Diagnosis and treat- 
ment of the phobic reaction. Amer. J. Psychiat., 
1956, 112, 825-830.—The role of hyperventilation is 
discussed as it relates to the phobic reaction and its 
differential diagnosis. The dynamics and treatment 
involved are illustrated from results with 100 pa 
tients.—N. H. Pronko. 


3379. T{urnau], A. Liv’ayat hanarkomania. 
(On the problem of narcomany.) Harefuah, 1955, 
49, 185-186.—The importance of national and inter- 
national supervision of narcotic drugs and its influ- 
ence is described. Israel is exposed to some dangers 
because of its position between Arab countries using 
much narcotics and in consequence of many immi- 
grants from those countries. Limited possibilities of 
hospitalization and lack of special departments for 
narcotics render treatment difficult. Moreover, there 
are many social and psychological difficulties after 
leaving the hospital. Preventive work (explanation, 
psychotherapy) is more efficient than therapy of 
active narcotics—H. Ormian. 


3380. Wallinga, Jack V. (U.S. Naval Hosp., Oak- 
land, Calif.) The psychopath: a confused concept. 
Fed. Probation, 1956, 20(3), 51-54.—A plea for the 
abandonment of “the label of psychopath and psycho- 
pathic personality.” Dr. Wallinga asserts the time 
spent in arriving at such a diagnosis could more 
profitably be spent in the study of the individual 
etiologic and dynamic factors.—R. W. Deming. 


3381. Wallon, H. L’instabilita posturo-psichica 
nel bambino. (Psychic-postural instability in chil- 
dren.) IJmfanz. anorm., 1955, 12, 203-215.—The au- 
thor describes the syndrome of psychic-postural in- 
stability. He compares the neurological peculiarities 
of behavior and intelligence in various cases of in- 
stability and concludes that the syndrome of postural- 
reflex instability is an example of the unity between 
the various levels of nervous activity which has a 
constant stabilizing and re-stabilizing tendency.—F. 
Ferracuti. 


3382. West, Louis Jolyon, & Swegan, William H. 
An approach to alcoholism in the military service. 
Amer. J. Psychiat., 1956, 112, 1004-1009.—Alcoholism 
as a military problem is reviewed. An experimental 
program in rehabilitation is then described and the re- 
sults in 50 cases discussed. A successful experience 
with the program provides the basis for an educa- 
tional approach that stresses prevention, early recog- 
nition and prompt treatment.—N. H. Pronko. 


(See also abstracts 2342, 2345, 2588, 3179, 3211, 3240, 
3273, 3314, 3431) 
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SPEECH DISORDERS 


3383. Bressler, Mildred Bloom. A study of an 
aspect of concept formation in brain-damaged 
adults with aphasia. Dissertation Abstr., 1956, 16, 
568-569.—Abstract. 

3384. Ehrsam, Elfriede, & Heese, Gerhard. 
Padagogische Betrachtungen zum elektiven Mu- 
tismus. (Pedagogical considerations in elective 
mutism.) Z. Kinderpsychiat., 1956, 23, 7-11.— 
2 brothers, mute in kindergarten, were observed for 
a long period. The elder hoped thereby to be re- 
turned to his mother’s care; the younger imitated his 
sibling. The mutism disappeared during the primary 
grade. French, English, and Italian summaries.— 
G. Rubin-Rabson. 

3385. FitzSimons, Ruth. Some developmental, 
psycho-social, and educational variables among 
children with normal speech and children with 
functional articulation problems. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1956, 16, 404.—Abstract. 


3386. Hahn, Eugene F. Stuttering: significant 
theories and therapies. (2nd ed.) Stanford, Calif.: 
Stanford University Press, 1956. xii, 180 p. $4.00. 
—This compendium’s second edition (see 17: 4142) 
has been revised and brought up-to-date by Elise S. 
Hahn 


3387. Lovett Doust, John W. (U. Toronto, Ont., 
Can.) Stress and psychopathology in stutterers. 
Canad. J. Psychol., 1956, 10, 31-37.—The mean capil- 
lary blood-oxygen saturation of 45 stutterers was 
found while at rest. Each S was told to give the first 
word that comes to mind, and then presented with a 
series of auditory, verbal stimuli. 


Typical oximetric 
scores derived from readings when S was respond- 
ing to the 9 “traumatic” words were significantly 


different than those after the 6 “neutral” words. 
Anoxaemia was greatest when the parent of the same 
sex or his surrogate was given as a stimulus. Also, 
stutterers as a group were extremely sensitive to a 
simple breath-holding procedure. “Their stress-re- 
sponse scores resemble those of paranoid and epileptic 
patients rather than those of neurotics.”—R. S. Davi- 
don. 


3388. Myklebust, Helmer R. (Northwestern U., 
Evanston, Ill.) Language disorders in children. 
Except. Child., 1956, 22, 163-166.—Myklebust in this 
theoretical discussion believes that a child should 
acquire language if he has three basic types of in- 
tegrity; the peripheral nervous system, the central 
nervous system, and a favorable emotional develop- 
ment. Deficiencies in any of these areas will inter- 
fere with the proper development of the language 
function. There is also a genetic sequence of de- 
velopment with symbolic inner language appearing at 
the lowest genetic level, receptive language and ex- 
pressive language appearing at later levels. The 
problem deaf children have with reading suggests that 
an auditory symbol system is necessary to the de- 
velopment of a visual symbol system. Other special 
types of symbolic disorders are discussed.—J. J. 
Gallagher. 

3389. Naylor, Rex Vaughn. A study of the ef- 
fect of voluntary non-fluency upon frequency and 
rated severity of audible characteristics of stut- 
tering. Dissertation Abstr., 1956, 16, 597-598—Ab- 
stract. 
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3390. Van Riper, Charles, & Gruber, Leslie. A 
casebook in stuttering. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1957. 149 p. $2.50.—‘“This case book is 
designed to give the beginning student of speech 
therapy some vicarious experience in examining, 
diagnosing and planning therapy for a severe second- 
ary stutterer.” A complete case is presented from the 
initial contact via a letter of inquiry to the speech 
clinic through the final therapy plan. Designed as a 
workbook with perforated pages and spaces for fill-in 
answers, the student is required to work out each 
problem as it arises and to fill in reactions to every 
new development in the space provided at the end of 
each section. 297-item bibliography containing spe- 
cific questions to be answered for each journal article. 
—L. N. Solomon. 


3391. Walker, C. H. M., & Languth, P. R. De- 
velopmental speech anomalies in apparently nor- 
mal children. Brit. med. J., 1956, No. 5007, 1455- 
1458.—A report of a study to assess the very early 
development of children with so-called delayed speech 
and subsequent dyslalia and to attempt to discover 
the possible etiology and establish indications for 
treatment. Subjects were from the speech clinic of 
the Hospital for Sick Children, London. Findings 
revealed that 80% suffered from arrested develop- 
ment, probably the result of nonspecific psychological 
factors operating between the ages of 1 and 2 years. 
Similar speech anomalies in other members of the 
families were evident in the histories of about one- 
third of the cases. This, with the unequal sex ratio of 
incidence, suggests that a genetically determined fac- 
tor may also be operative. Crossed laterality is not 
believed to be responsible for the production of symp- 
toms. Specific speech anomalies in this series have 
been described and suggestions for treatment are in- 
cluded.—( Courtesy of Rehab. Lit.) 

3392. Wood, Nancy E. Helping the aphasic 
adult. J. Rehabilit., 1956, 22(1), 7-8.—‘Rehabilita- 
tion planning for the aphasic adult requires the in- 
tegrated services of many specialists so that a com- 
prehensive evaluation can be completed for each pa- 
tient. This evaluation would permit a more dynamic 
rehabilitation service for those patients who can bene- 
fit from retraining and it would emphasize the need 
for more professional guidance for families of pa 
tients who have severe and permanent limitations.”— 
M. A. Seidenfeld. 

3393. Wood, Nancy E. (Western Reserve U., 
Cleveland, O.) Televised speech and hearing 
therapy. Except. Child., 1956, 22, 152-154; 176- 
177.—A discussion of the television programming of 
a beginning course in speech correction. Although 
15 students were registered for credit and 200 non- 
credit students purchased the syllabus in order to 
follow the course, it was estimated that there was an 
average audience of 200,000 viewers. The course 
presentation was in form of lectures and demonstra- 
tions with many outside specialists participating. 
1,000 requests for examinations and 759 requests for 
information were received at the Cleveland Hearing 
and Speech Center as a direct result of a television 
series. It was felt that some of the possible uses of 
such a course would be to dramatize the need for 
trained personnel in this area and for home training 
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programs in geographical areas where clinical pro- 
grams were not yet available-—J. J. Gallagher. 


(See also abstracts 2882, 3719) 


Crime & DELINQUENCY 


3394. Din wheshbon havaada l’heker 
avaryanut hanoar b’Israel. (Report of the commit- 
tee for studying juvenile delinquency in Israel.) 
M’gamot, 1956, 7, 277-398.—2 chapters are given 
from a report submitted to the Ministry of Justice: 
(1) Asocial behavior of immigrant children and 
adolescents—causes and manifestations of delinquency, 
first of all family disintegration under the stress of 
cultural changes; (2) School and delinquency—causes 
and influence of irregular school attendance and of 
truancy on juvenile delinquency. Ways of treatment 
in and out of family and in the school are suggested. 
English summary.—H. Ormian. 

3395. Alexander, Franz, & Staub, Hugo. The 
criminal, the judge, and the public ; a psychological 
analysis. (Rev. ed.) Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 
1956. xxii, 239 p. $4.00.—This revision of the first 
English edition, (see 5: 3154), translated from the 
German by Gregory Zilboorg in 1931, includes 4 new 
chapters, 2 of which present detailed clinical crimi- 
nological case reports. The problems of responsi- 
bility and psychiatric contributions to crime preven- 
tion are discussed in the remaining 2 chapters. Major 
attention is given to the psychoanalytic study of the 
neurotic criminal and to the so-called “normal” of- 
fender.—L. A. Pennington. 


3396. Allison, Harry William. The temporal 
orientation of the juvenile delinquent. Disserta- 
tion Abstr., 1956, 16, 45.—Abstract. 


3397. Atcheson, J. D., & Williams, D. C. A 
study of the intake procedure in a juvenile court 
clinic. Brit. J. Delinquency, 1956, 6, 182-191.—To 
study the degree to which Juvenile Court Judges in 
Canada were biased by legal charges in their referrals 
to court Behavior Clinics, the offenses of 566 first 
offenders were categorized and studied in relation to 
referral and non-referral. The data indicated that 
cases of suspected behavior disorders and sexual dif- 
ficulties were nearly always referred. Those charged 
with “nuisances” were rarely sent. The charge of 
stealing did not predispose either way. These and 
other findings are discussed in relation to intake pro- 
cedures in court clinics —L. A. Pennington. 


3398. Balogh, Joseph K., & Rumage, Charles J. 
Juvenile delinquency proneness; a study of the 
Kvaraceus Scale. Washington, D. C.: Public Af- 
fairs Press, 1956. 35 p. $1.00.—Tested the discrimi- 
nation value of the Kvaraceus Proneness Scale (1950) 
by administration of the questionnaire to 182 delin- 
quent white boys, 750 public-school boys, and to 453 
“high morale” boys. The element of discrimination 
in both the “high morale” and public school groups 
appears to be statistically significant. Some degree of 
discrimination is also apparent “even in the delin- 
quent group.”—L. A. Pennington. 

3399. Banay, Ralph S. Conversation with a 
mass murderer. J. soc. Ther., 1956, 2, 4-26.—The 
content of a tape-recorded interview, made 5 years 
after the crimes, is clinically contrasted with an in- 
terview summary recorded at time of the trial. A 
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psychodynamically oriented interpretation is given.— 
L. A. Pennington. 

3400. Banay, Ralph S. We call them criminals. 
New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1957. xi, 
291 p. $3.95.—The 16 chapters are divided into 3 
sections: Seeds of crime (6 chapters), The criminal 
mind in action (7 chapters), and Looking to the fu- 
ture (3 chapters). Case history material is used 
throughout to illustrate the content for purposes of 
instructing the layman, the lawyer, and others.— 
L. A. Pennington. 

3401. Brevis, Harry J. Counseling prison in- 
mates. Pastoral Psychol., 1956, 7(61), 35-42.—“The 
goal of pastoral counseling is to help the prisoner 
stabilize himself by tapping his own spiritual re- 
sources.” Case studies illustrate this process.—A. 
Eglash. 

3402. Burn, Michael. Mr. Lyward’s answer. 
Boston: The Beacon Press, 1957. 288 p. $3.95.— 
A journalist describes the educational methods opera- 
tive at Finchden Manor, England, where Mr. Lyward 
and his staff endeavor to rehabilitate (enrollment of 
40) young male offenders.—L. A. Pennington. 


3403. Caldwell, Morris G. Group dynamics in 
the prison community. J. crim. Law Criminol., 1956, 
46, 648-657.—After study of the dynamic relationships 
between groups (personnel and inmates) in 5 prisons, 
it is concluded that “the conflict situation . . . result- 
ing from the clash between 2 opposing social systems, 
can be remedied, at least in part, by the adoption of 
certain progressive correctional and therapeutic meth- 
ods, and preventive measures.” Among the projects 
recommended are prison counseling systems, compre- 
hensive educational programs, the use of informal 
group leaders, group and individual psychotherapy, 
along with an inmate council or grievance committee. 
—L. A. Pennington. 


3404. Chatterjee, R. G. An evaluation of reac- 
tion time, temporal estimation and cutaneous sen- 
sitivity of three pickpockets. Educ. & Psychol., 
Delhi, 1954, 1(4-5), 71-75.—The 3 subjects did not 
differ from published norms in simple visual reaction 
time or in estimation of time intervals of 144 seconds. 
Warm, cold, and touch spots on the forearm were ex- 
plored on 2 subjects with results showing fewer spots 
than expected.—C. M. Louttit. 

3405. de River, J. Paul. The sexual criminal; 
a psychoanalytic study. (2nd ed.) Springfield, 
Ill.: Charles C Thomas, 1956. xx, 375 p. $6.50.— 
This revised edition (see 24: 2706), consisting of 30 
chapters, deals with psychiatric and social problems 
designated as sadism, masochism, crime detection and 
investigation, and selected viewpoints as described by 
6 specialists (the judge, the police officer, for ex- 
ample) each of whom provides for the first time in 
this edition a chapter on his specialty. The volume is 
intended for use by those who work in professional or 
lay capacity with problems in criminal behavior.— 
L. A. Pennington. 


3406. Duffy, Francis Ramon. A follow-up study 
of certain white male delinquents in Pittsburgh. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1956, 16, 173.—Abstract. 

3407. Ellis, Albert, & Brancale, Ralph. The he 
chology of sex offenders. Springfield, Ill.: C. C 
Thomas, 1956. vii, 132 p. $3.75.—After intensive 
evaluation of the first 300 male sex offenders seen 
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at the N.J. Diagnostic Center, a near 100% sample 
of convicted offenders in the state during a 15 months 
period, the authors offer detailed findings relative to 
21 hypotheses previously postulated in 3 other re- 
search reports. Also presented are further conclu- 
sions and recommendations, a classification system, 
summary characteristics of convicted offenders, sug- 
gestions on interrogations by police officers, and a 
discussion of “what is normal sex behavior ?”—H. P. 
David. 

3408. Fenton, Norman. (Dept. Corrections, 
Sacramento, Calif.) The prison as a therapeutic 
community. Fed. Probation, 1956, 20(2), 26-29.— 

“The subject of this paper is a procedure which has 
been called group counseling. ...” The demand for 
highly specialized personnel (psychiatrist and psy- 
chologist) for group psychotherapy does not pre- 
clude the use of technics, basic working methods and 
the like by less specialized personnel in creating an 
atmosphere of a “therapeutic community.” The plan 
has been influential on some 5,000 California prison 
inmates.—R. W. Deming. 


3409. Fox, Vernon. (Florida State U., Talla- 
hassee.) Blueprint for the progressive prison. Fed. 
Probation, 1956, 20(2), 19-26.—“We know that pun- 
ishment aggravates the original frustration of the 
personality who has rebelled. We know that when 
frustration is added to frustration the prisoner emerges 
more bitter than when he arrived.” Starting with 
this premise the article covers “mass treatment“ (cus- 
tody), “individual treatment” (guidance-counsel- 
ing), programming, staff development and research. 
Specific procedures are suggested, eg., “two psy- 
chologists . . . should be the only permanent staff of 
the reception center.”—R. W. Deming. 


3410. Franchini, Aldo. (Padova U., Italy.) I 
giudizi discordanti dei periti medico-legali in tema 
di indagini sulla imputabilita. (Discordant opin- 
ions of medico-legal experts in matters of responsi- 
bility.) Arch. Psicol. Neur. Psich., 1956, 17, 33-42. 
—The problem of the disagreement among medico- 
legal experts in cases of ascertaining the degree of 
responsibility of the defendant is analyzed in detail. 
The author states that these disagreements are a re- 
sult of the nature of the case and especially are due 
to the difference in the orientation of 2 disciplines: 
juridical and medical-biological. The disagreements 
among experts “when not due to incompetence and 
dishonestry, should not be judged with sarcasm... , 
and should not be construed as affecting the status 
of medico-legal thinking.”—A. Manoil. 


3411. Franks, C. M. Recidivism, psychopathy 
and personality. Brit. J. Delinquency, 1956, 6, 192- 
201.—Because there is no agreement as to the nature 
of the relationship between intelligence and recidivism, 
the author develops the thesis, based upon Eysenck’s 
factor analytic studies, that personality variables, 
especially introversion-extraversion, may play crucial 
roles in recidivism. By contrasting the dysthymic 
with the hysteric and the psychopathic and by refer- 
ence to conditioning studies (eyeblink and psycho- 
galvanic reflex) modeled after Pavlovian concepts of 
inhibition and excitation, the “theory” is developed 
that there are 2 kinds of recidivists: the introverts 
who condition well (dysthymics) and who learn too 
well the rules of their undesirable environments, and 
the extraverted (hysterics and psychopaths) who con- 
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dition poorly. An experimental test for this view- 
point is outlined. Ramifications relative to institu- 
tional management and psychological treatment are 
set forth. 35 references.—L. A. Pennington. 

3412. Gesell, Arnold. Pre-delinquency. Under- 
standing the Child, 1956, 25, 80.—A brief overview 
of the developmental pattern of ethical values is pre- 
sented. Gesell suggests that if an individual does not 
follow a fairly normal pattern in the development of 
his sense of ethics he may be regarded as possibly 
“pre-delinquent.”—W. Coleman. 

3413. Glaser, Daniel. Criminality theories and 
behavioral images. Amer. J. Sociol., 1956, 61, 433- 
444.—“This article attempts to appraise the scientific 
utility of alternative theories proposed for the ex- 
planation of that individual behavior which is most 
uniformly designated ‘crime’ in our society.” “Six 
types of ‘monistic’ criminality theory are distinguish- 
able on the basis of their imagery. ‘Integrative’ 
theories, which evoke a complex image to unite data 
underlying diverse monistic theories, are more useful 
than ‘pluralistic’ theories, which preserve diverse 
images. Criticisms of ‘differential association’ as an 
integrative theory are avoided by a ‘differential iden- 
tification’ theory of criminality."—H. P. Shelley. 

3414. Glueck, Eleanor T. Identifying juvenile 
delinquents and neurotics. Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 
1956, 40, 24-43.—The author suggests 3 diagnostic 
“screening” devices based upon the Gluecks’ Social 
Prediction Table. She seeks here to demonstrate how 
one may develop tables that will distinguish between 
(1) neurotic and non-neurotic (emotionally healthy) 
juvenile delinquents, (2) neurotic delinquents from 


non-neurotic delinquents, and (3) neurotic non-de- 
linquents from non-neurotic (emotionally healthy) 


non-delinquents. It is suggested that use be made of 
“tables such as the three presented here in order to 
determine how well they apply in other samples.” 
The use of this approach may ultimately allow others 
than psychiatrists to arrive at non-psychiatric be- 
havioral diagnoses.—M. A. Seidenfeld. 

3415. Glueck, Eleanor T. (Harvard U., Cam- 
bridge, Mass.) Spotting potential delinquents: 
can it be done? Fed. Probation, 1956, 20(3), 7-13. 
—The use of prediction table in predicting (later) 
juvenile delinquency among young children is dis- 
cussed. The special significance of the so-called “So- 
cial Prediction Table” is pointed out and validation 
studies cited —R. W. Deming. 

3416. Gluskin, Samuel W. Changes in two 
groups of institutionalized mentally retarded de- 
linquent boys following a series of individual and 
group blame-avoidance interview sessions: the 
evaluation of changes in self-concept, in attitude 
toward others, and in certain aspects of insti- 
tutional behavior and adjustment. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1956, 16, 384.—Abstract. 

3417. Graff, Norman. (San Mateo, Calif.) Ex- 

periences in a prison hospital. Bull. Menninger 
Clin, 1956, 20, 85-92.—Experiences as a staff psy- 
chiatrist ina medical center for Federal prisoners are 
described. “The therapeutic program of such a unit 
stands or falls on the relationship which develops be- 
tween the psychiatrist in charge of the unit and the 
officers who translate his ideas into action. . . . To 
maintain the efficacy of a program which develops 
from the joint efforts of the psychiatrist and the su- 
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pervisory custodial officer, a continual in-service train- 
ing program for the staff of the unit is mandatory.” 
—W. A. Varvel. 

3418. Haines, William H. Pornography. J. soc. 
Ther., 1956, 2, 27-36.—The historical, legal, and so- 
cial aspects of the term are discussed. ‘lhe conclu- 
sion is reached that “pornography can be detined as 
a graphic presentation which is objectionable to cer- 
tain cultures by reason of religion, training, environ- 
ment and education.”—L. A. Pennington. 

3419. Hiltmann, Hildegard. Psychologische 
Begutachtung der Glaubwiirdigkeit jugendlicher 
Zeugen, speziell bei Sittlichkeitsdelikten. (Psy- 
chological evaluation of the credibility of adolescent 
witnesses, especially in sex offenses.) 2Z. diagnost. 
Psychol., 1956, 4, 24-45.—Psychological problems 
dealing with the credibility of children’s forensic evi- 
dence are considered. “A combined psychological 
technique for the evaluation of evidence reliability is 
described in detail, with special reference to psy- 
chodiagnosis with the aid of modern test methods.” 
Specitic techniques and their appropriateness are dis- 
cussed. French and English summaries. 121 refer- 
ences.—H. P. David. 

3420. Johnson, Orval G., & Stanley, Julian C. 
Attitudes toward authority of delinquent and non- 
delinquent boys. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1955, 51, 
712-716.—A picture projective test designed to meas- 
ure attitudes toward authority incorporating two 
levels each of three variables, male and female au- 
thority figures, high and low power authority figures, 
and high and low threat situations, was administered 


to 20 delinquent and 20 non-delinquent boys of age 


10-12. The hypothesis that there are differences in 
attitudes of delinquents and non-delinquents toward 
authority was not supported. Results indicated sig- 
nificantly greater expressed hostility of both groups 
toward female authority figures than to male authority 
figures. Responses to different levels of threat and 
power varied significantly from individual to individ- 
ual.—L. R. Zeitlin. 

3421. Kelleher, E. J. (Municipal Court, Chicago, 
lll.) Problems of women in the lower courts. 
J. soc. Ther., 1956, 2, 98-101.—Social and personal 
problems encountered among the women arrested 
in Chicago are described. Suggestions are made 
whereby the psychiatrically oriented may be of greater 
professional service.—L. A. Pennington. 

3422. Leggeri, Giorgio. Electrochoc-thérapie 
intensive dans le traitement de sujets criminels 
particuliers. (Intensive electroshock therapy in the 
treatment of a particular type of criminal.) Ann. 
Méd.-Psychol., 1956, 1( 1), 2-16.—An attempt is being 
made to treat the “constitutional delinquent” by ad- 
ministering electroshock intensively (daily or several 
times daily). This provokes in the subject a severe 
state of confusion and what some authors call a 
transitory “annihilation” with subsequent modifica- 
tion of the personality. The results seem to warrant 
more investigations in this area of criminology. 46 
references.—M., D. Stein. 

3423. Levy, Anna Judge Veters. Other people’s 
children. New York: Ronald Press, 1956. vii, 287 
p. $3.75.—Based upon her 8 years of experience as 
a juvenile court judge, the author presents in 14 
chapters the stories of various delinquent children as 
they unfolded in court. These cases were selected 
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because they give a representative sampling of the 
children who appear before the juvenile court of our 
country. The author points out that these children 
are delinquent because of unhappy homes, inadequate 
institutions designed for their care, and poverty- 
stricken environments.—L. B. Costin. 

3424. Moss, Bertram B. (U.S. District Court, 
Chicago, Ill.) Some therapeutic considerations in 
dealing with offenders. Fed. Probation, 1956, 20 
(3), 24-27.—A brief discussion of how the author 
views the therapeutic efforts (probation casework) 
when medical supervision is available. Problems in- 
herent in psychotherapy in a legal setting are dis- 
cussed.—R. W.. Deming. 


3425. Peizer, Sheldon B., Lewis, Edward B., & 
Scollon, Robert W. Correctional rehabilitation as 
a function of interpersonal relations. J. crim. Law 
Criminol., 1956, 46, 632-640.—‘“The procedural as- 
sumptions which underlie the general philosophy of 
rehabilitation, including . . . the vocational, moral, and 
disciplinary training aspects” are discussed in rela- 
tion to social learning and behavior change. Stress 
is placed upon the use of “positive rather than nega- 
tive sanctions, rewards in place of punishment where- 
ever possible, progressive custodial functioning, and 
consistency of program.” ‘The selection and training 
of prison officials, capable of serving as character 
models, can be accomplished through the use of avail- 
able techniques.—L. A. Pennington. 


3426. Peters, James Sedalia, II. Socio-egocen- 
trism in delinquents and non-delinquents. Disser- 
tation Abstr., 1956, 16, 566.—Abstract. 


3427. Podolsky, Edward. Notes on motiveless 
murder. /nt. J. soc. Psychiat., 1956, 1(4), 42-45.— 
The motiveless murder is motiveless only in the light 
of an apparently logical motive. This type of murder 
is committed in response to an urgent need for re- 
lease from unbearable tensions.—R. M. Frumkin. 


3428. Rose, Gordon. The sociological analysis 
of Borstal training. Brit. J. Delinquency, 1956, 6, 
202-215.—Critical evaluation of statistical-prediction- 
for-parole studies is followed by a review of the 
social forces operative during the retraining program 
as gleaned from a pilot study of group relations at 
North Sea Camp, England. The application of soci- 
ometry, although helpful, left much to be desired. 
The conclusion is reached that functionally the train- 
ing program, with limited funds, must proceed on the 
basis of need. 30 references.—L. A. Pennington. 


3429. Saran, Sitawar. Apradh aur apradhi. 
(Crime and the criminal.) Shiksha, 1955, 7(4), 20- 
24.—The importance of psychoanalytic technique in 
dealing with criminal personality has been stressed. 
A plea has been put forward to orient parents, teach- 
ers and university students to the broad principles of 
psychoanalysis.—U. Pareek. 

3430. Showstack, Nathaniel. (Calif. Med. Fa- 
cility, Vacaville, Calif.) Preliminary report on the 
psychiatric treatment of prisoners at the California 
Medical Facility. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1956, 112, 
821-824.—An effective psychotherapeutic program is 
described as it was developed at the California Medi- 
cal Facility at Vacaville, Calif. Results achieved so 
far indicate a favorable trend in rehabilitating pris- 
oners and in reducing the rate of recidivism.—N. H. 
Pronko. 
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3431. Smith, Charles E. (Medical Center, Spring- 
field, Mo.) Some problems in dealing with homo- 
sexuals in the prison situation. J. soc. Ther., 1956, 
2, 37-45.—The questionnaire and interview methods, 
applied to 47 homosexual inmates, failed to validate 
a number of criteria often used in prison for diag- 
nosis and eventual segregation. The results also in- 
dicated the shortcomings of the present segregation 
plan in penitentiaries—L. A. Pennington. 

3432. Smith, Robert Edward. Personality con- 
figurations of adult male penal populations as re- 
vealed by the Minnesota Multiphasic Personality 
Inventory. Dissertation Abstr., 1956, 16, 160-161.— 
Abstract. 

3433. Teeters, Negley K., & Shearer, John D. 
The prison at Philadelphia Cherry Hill; the sepa- 
rate system of penal discipline: 1829-1913. New 
York: Columbia University Press for Temple Uni- 
versity Publications, 1957. xvi, 249 p. $5.50.—This 
volume’s 8 chapters and 4 appendices trace through 
the use of historical records the development of the 
Pennsylvania System of Penal Discipline as exem- 
plified by Cherry Hill prison. It, therefore, provides 
contrast with the Auburn System (Sing Sing) and 
reflects a phase in the historical development of penol- 
ogy.—L. A. Pennington. 


3434. Verdeaux, G., & Verdeaux, J. Etude élec- 
troencéphalographique d’un groupe important de 
délinquants au cours de leur détention. (Electro- 
encephalograph study of an important group of de- 
linquents during their detention.) Ann. Méd.-Psy- 


chol., 1955, 2, 643-658.—A statistical study of 1,500 
male prisoners given a series of electroencephalograms 


confirms the fact that the delinquent personality pre- 
sents a much greater incidence of theta rhythms 
(slower rhythm than the alpha: 4 to 7 cycles per 
second). The authors feel that many more studies 
will be needed to establish the real significance of 
this factor. They also wonder to what degree the 
effect of detention may influence the lowering of the 
frequency in these delinquent subjects —M. D. Stein. 


3435. Vergani, Ottavio. Ragazzi antisociali; il 
problema della delinquenza minorile. (2nd ed.) 
( Antisocial boys; the problem of juvenile delinquency. 
(2nd ed.)) Brescia, Italy: La Scuola, 1954. xvi, 
240 p. L.it. 800.—The first part deals with concepts 
of criminality, personality development and its adap- 
tation, giving 1951 statistics of Italian juvenile courts. 
The second part presents the outside conditions of 
antisocial behavior (e.g., family, school, occupation, 
hobbies, friends and historical and socio-economic 
background) and the personal conditions (hereditary, 
somatic and psychological both normal and abnormal ) 
emphasizing emotional and neurotic troubles. The 
third part expounds general principles of treatment 
and prevention. 44-item bibliography.—L. Meschieri. 


(See also abstracts 2794, 3313, 3673) 
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3436. Abramson, Harold A. (Ed.) Neuro- 
pharmacology; transactions of the Second Con- 
ference, May 25, 26, 27, 1955, Princeton, N. J. New 
York: Josiah Macy, Jr. Foundation, 1956. 328 p. 
$4.25.—Discussion of this conference centered around 
five prepared reports: (1) Lysergic acid diethylamide 
(LSD) and related compounds, by Aurelio Cerletti; 
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(2) Effects of drugs on the behavior of animals and 
on psychoses of man, by Stephen Sherwood; (3) Re- 
search on schizophrenia, by Humphry Osmond; (4) 
Experimentally induced psychoses in man, by Max 
Rinkel; (5) Tolerance to LSD-25 and a theory of 
psychoses, by Harold Abramson. The theory as- 
sumes that some substance similar to LSD-25 has a 
normal function in the physiology of emotion, and 
that its action is disturbed in schizophrenia—L. /. 
O’Kelly. 

3437. Ahana, Ellen Yen Yee. Verbal rote learn- 
ing in schizophrenic and normal subjects. Dis- 
sertation Abstr., 1956, 16, 154—-155.—Abstract. 


3438. Anonymous. An autobiography of a 
schizophrenic experience. /. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 
1955, 51, 677-689.—This article is based on an un- 
published autobiography written in the spring of 1951, 
shortly after the author returned home from the 
second of three episodes of her schizophrenic experi- 
ence. She recounts in some detail her background and 
the events leading up to her illness. In writing of 
her schizophrenic episode, she describes the onset 
stage; the formation of the delusional system ; feelings 
of anger, aggression, fear, and sympathy; her re- 
ligious identifications and death fantasies ; symbolism 
and inspirations ; and, her chief personality changes.— 
L. R. Zeitlin. 


3439. Balonov, L. IA., & Lichko, A. E. K 
fiziologicheskomu izucheniiu breda, simptomov 
mozgovogo avtomatizma i nekotorykh galliutsi- 
natsii v dinamike insulinshokovogo lecheniia. (On 
the physiological study of ravings, symptoms of brain 
automatism, and certain hallucinations in the dy- 
namics of insulin-shock therapy.) Zh. vyssh. nervn. 
Deiatel’., 1955, 5(5), 686-696.—This study “reveals 
the complexity of the construction of the pathodynamic 
structures which underlie the ravings, certain hal- 
lucinations, and the phenomena of brain automatism, 
observed in the schizophrenic symptom-complex.”— 
I, D. London. 

3440. Barsa, Joseph A., & Kline, Nathan S. Use 
of meprobamate in the treatment of psychotic pa- 
tients. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1956, 112, 1023.—Clinical 
evidence shows that chronic psychotic patients rarely 
show lasting sedation and they do not show psycho- 
logical improvement with meprobamate alone.—-N. 
H. Pronko. 


3441. Barsa, Joseph A. (Rockland State Hosp., 
Orangeburg, N. Y.), & Kline, Nathan S. Use of 
reserpine in disturbed psychotic patients. Amer. 
J. Psychiat., 1956, 112, 684-691.—A group of 150 
chronically disturbed patients was studied for effect 
of reserpine. The methods employed, clinical course, 
side reactions and conclusions are presented.—N. H. 
Pronko. 


3442. Baumeyer, Franz. The Schreber case. 
Int. J. Psycho-Anal., 1956, 37, 61-74.—Summarizes 
newly discovered case records from the asylum which 
held Schreber, a psychotic patient whom Freud dis- 
cussed at length in one of his important clinical 
papers. The etiology and development of the psy- 
chosis are analyzed in the light of the new material ; 
and it is concluded that the case argues for the con- 
tinued search by psycho-analysts into the psychologi- 
cal, non-hereditary, factors causing psychosis.—G. 
Elias. 
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3443. Bender, Lauretta, & Grugett, Alvin Eld- 
ridge, Jr. A study of certain epidemiological fac- 
tors in a group of children with childhood schizo- 
phrenia. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1956, 26, 131-145. 
—Epidemiological data for 30 schizophrenic children, 
so diagnosed before 7 years of age, and a matched 
series of 30 nonschizophrenic children with behavior 
problems led to the conclusion that endogenous and 
hereditary factors were more important in the schizo- 
phrenic children. On the other hand, neurotic and 
asocial behavior developed in essentially normal chil- 
dren specifically from distorted relationships and 
severe affectional deprivation. Discussion by Dr. 
Jacques M. May.—R. E. Perl. 


3444. Binder, Arnold. (/ndiana U., Blooming- 
ton.) Schizophrenic intellectual impairment: uni- 
form or differential? J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1956, 
52, 11-18.—The SRA Tests of Primary Mental Abil- 
ities were selected as instruments to investigate the 
hypothesis that differential impairment of intellectual 
test performance is a concomitant of schizophrenia. 
A wide variety of hospitalized schizophrenic and nor- 
mal subjects matched roughly as to age and education 
were used. The results of this investigation do not 
support the hypothesis of differential impairment of 
schizophrenic test performance ; however, severe over- 
all impairment of schizophrenic intellectual perform- 
ance and differential impairment of performance on 
certain kinds of intellectual tasks as a result of aging 
in normals were clearly shown. 28 references.—L. RK. 
Zeitlin. 

3445. Brody, Claire M. H. A study of the per- 
sonality of normal and schizophrenic adolescents 


using two projective tests: a differentiation on the 
basis of structural and behavioral rigidity using 


the Loenfeld Mosaic and Rorschach tests. Dis- 


sertation Abstr., 1956, 16, 381.—Abstract. 


3446. Burkett, John W. Clinical recognition of 
early and insidious schizophrenia. U. S. Armed 
Forces med. J., 1956, 7, 1759-1763.—‘“None of the 
symptoms or signs mentioned” . (anxiety, hypo- 
chondriacal symptoms, alcoholism, conversion symp- 
toms, plastic surgery candidates, tinnitus) . “are 
in themselves pathognomonic of schizophrenia. They 
should, however, alert the medical officer to the pos- 
sibility that he is dealing with a basic or underlying 
schizophrenic process. All too frequently, patients 
who have early or insidious forms of schizophrenia 
are not recognized and are mismanaged. Sometimes 
mismanagement results in severe schizophrenic reac- 
tions which require prolonged hospitalization and 
treatment.”—G. H. Crampton. 


3447. Cares, Reuben M. (Kings Park State 
Hosp., N.Y.) Absence of phenylketonuria in 
adult psychotics: a survey of 4246 inmates in a 
state mental hospital. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1956, 
112, 938-939.—4246 psychotics consisting of 536 
males and 3,710 females ranging from the age of 6 to 
75, were found negative for phenylketonuria. This 
survey would indicate that in all forms of juvenile and 
adult psychosis commonly encountered in a mental 
hospital, no relationship exists with ae 
oligophrenia of infants and young children.—N. 
Pronko. 


3448. Carini, Louis Peter. An experimental in- 
vestigation of perceptual behavior in schizophren- 
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ics. Dissertation Abstr., 1956, 16, 381-382.—Ab- 
stract. 

3449. Clark, Jerry H., & Danielson, Jack R. (U. 
California, Santa Barbara.) A shortened Schizo- 
phrenic Scale for use in rapid screening. J. soc. 
Psychol., 1956, 43, 187-190.—“The construction of a 
shortened Sc (MMPI) for rapid screening is pre- 
sented” consisting of the 20 most valid items dis- 
criminating between normals and diagnosed schizo- 
phrenics. “The reapplication of the 20 Sc items to 
another group of normals and another group of 
schizophrenics indicated its validity for screening 
purposes.” —J. C. Franklin. 

3450. Cohen, Bertram D. (State U. lowa, lowa 
City.) Motivation and performance in schizo- 
phrenia. /. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1956, 52, 186-190. 
—Schizophrenic patients and normals learned a series 
of motor responses to successively presented visual 
stimuli; the schizophrenics and normals were each 
divided into 2 groups, Shock and Rapport, matched on 
an initial test, Pattern I. The shock groups were 
each tested on two subsequent tasks, Patterns II and 
Ill. “The results showed a differential facilitative 
effect of the shock stimulation for the schizophrenic 
patients on Pattern III but not on Pattern Il. The 
schizophrenic rapport group declined in efficiency 
from Pattern II to III, a result not seen in the shock 
group of patients or in either normal group. These 
findings were interpreted in terms of an inferred proc- 
ess of motivational dissipation during performance in 
schizophrenia.”—L. R. Zeitlin. 

3451. Cohen, Sidney, & Parlour, Richard R. 
Preliminary observations on use of Frenquel in 
hospital psychiatry. J. Amer. med. Ass., 1956, 162, 
948-950.—The effects of Frenquel were studied in 100 
psychotic patients. 6 case histories are given to il- 
lustrate that Frenquel did not manifest specific anti- 
hallucinatory properties, did not produce the im- 
mobilization that can be obtained with chlorpromazine 
or reserpine, and did not afford good control of anx- 
iety in the nonpsychotic patient. Its greatest value 
was in controlling the hyperactive, acutely disturbed 
patients whose usual emotional defenses are in process 
of breaking down.—A. J. Sprow. 

3452. Coons, W. H. (Ontario Hosp., Hamilton, 
Canada.) Abstract ability in schizophrenia and 
the organic psychoses. Canad. J. Psychol., 1956, 
10, 43-50.—The Goldstein-Scheerer Cube Test was 
given to 20 brain-damaged and 20 schizophrenic pa- 
tients, matched on age and Wechsler-Bellevue Vo- 
cabulary scores. The performance of the schizo- 
phrenic group was significantly superior to that of 
the organic group, but showed no characteristic pat- 
tern. The organic patients were characterized by a 
strong desire to do well, by impaired ability, and by 
emotionality in stress situations. The results are 
consistent with the view that schizophrenia is not a 
serious impairment of abstract ability but rather a 
“defect of motivation.” Organic psychoses may be 
partly explained as a reaction to the frustration which 
results from previously developed standards and pres- 
ent impaired ability —R. S. Davidon. 

3453. Cowden, Richard C., Zax, M., Hague, J. 
Ross, & Finney, R. C. Chlorpromazine: alone and 
as an adjunct to group psychotherapy in the treat- 
ment of psychiatric patients. Amer. J. Psychiat., 
1956, 112, 898-902.—8 schizophrenic patients were 
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given chlorpromazine and group psychotherapy, 8 re- 
ceived only chlorpromazine and 7 patients served as 
controls. The 2 groups that were administered drugs 
improved significantly more than the control group 
but the group that was given drug plus psychotherapy 
showed greater improvement. The role of chlor- 
promazine is discussed.—N. H. Pronko. 

3454. De La Garza, C. O., & Worchel, Philip. 
(U. Texas, Austin.) Time and space orientation 
in schizophrenics. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1956, 
52, 191-194.—The spatial and temporal orientation of 
a group of 50 schizophrenics is compared with a 
matched group of 50 normal subjects selected from at- 
tendants and applicants for attendants at the Austin 
State Hospital. The results show that: 1. Schizo- 
phrenic S’s are significantly poorer than normals on 
all the space and time orientation tests except that for 
bodily orientation. 2. The items that differentiate the 
schizophrenic from the normal have in common the 
absence of a frame of reference in the immediate 
perceptual field or to require attention to and retention 
of complex relationships.—L. R. Zeitlin. 

3455. Delay, J., Lemperiére, T., Benoit, P., & 
Leclaire, S. (Hdpital Ste.-Anne, Paris.) Journal 
intime d’un délirant. (Intimate diary of a delu- 
sional patient.) Encéphale, 1955, 44, 532-577.—The 
diary of a highly educated paranoid patient is analyzed 
in detail. Written over a period of 3 years, it por- 


trayed the development of a psychotic disorder that 
was extraordinarily rich in psychopathologic content. 
—A. L. Benton. 

3456. Denber, Herman C. B., & Bird, Etta G. 
Chlorpromazine in the treatment of mental illness. 


III: the problem of depression. Amer. J. Psychiat., 
1956, 112, 1021.—The value of chlorpromazine in the 
management of depression is described—N. H. 
Pronko. 

3457. Flavell, John H. (Clark U., Worcester, 
Mass.) Abstract thinking and social behavior in 
schizophrenia. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1956, 52, 
208-211.—20 normal and 24 schizophrenic Ss were 
presented a series of cards, each bearing a stimulus 
word and 2 response words variously related in mean- 
ing to the stimulus. The Ss were asked to select the 
response word which they felt to be “closer in mean- 
ing” to the stimulus word. The results confirmed, at 
the .01 level, the hypotheses that (a) normals will 
exceed schizophrenics in the ability to select, as most 
similar in meaning to a given word, that word which 
is related to it in an essential abstract way; and (b) 
within a schizophrenic group, the above ability will 
be positively correlated with adequacy of everyday 
social interaction.—L. R. Zeitlin. 

3458. Freedman, Daniel X. (Yale U., New 
Haven, Conn.) , Redlich, F. C., & Igersheimer, Wal- 
ter W. Psychosis and allergy: experimental ap- 
proach. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1956, 112, 873-877.— 
The hypothesis that psychotics are less likely than 
the normal to exhibit allergic symptoms was tested 
with 22 schizophrenic patients and 22 medical students 
as controls. The patients showed no diminished ability 
to react allergically, but, by comparison with the 
controls, did have consistently smaller wheal responses 
to histamine. Theoretical implications of these data 
are discussed. 39 references.—N. H. Pronko. 

3459. Frumkin, Robert M. (U. Buffalo, N. Y.), 
& Baker, Sheldon R. Social factors affecting the 
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incidence of syphilitic psychosis. Ohio St. med. J., 
1954, 50, 1042-1043.—“Low socio-economic status as 
manifested in little education, low income, low prestige 
occupations, plus family disorganization contribute to 
the probability of being admitted with syphilitic psy- 
chosis to a state mental hospital. Negroes in our 
society are severely subject to these vitiating factors.” 
—R. M. Frumkin. 


3460. Geocaris, K. H., & Kooiker, J. E. (Winter 
VA Hosp., Topeka, Kans.) Blood pressure re- 
sponses of chronic schizophrenic patients to epi- 
nephrine and mecholyl. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1956, 
112, 808-813.—The recent method of Funkenstein, 
Greenblatt and Solomon on the Epinephrine-Mecholy] 
Test and on autonomic nervous system responses of 
psychotic patients was used with 25 chronic schizo- 
phrenics. Not one gave a “favorable” response. Re- 
sults support the reliability of this test—N. H. 
Pronko. 


3461. Goldman, Alfred Emmanuel. An investi- 
gation of symbolic representation in schizophrenia. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1956, 16, 385.—Abstract. 


3462. Guertin, W. H. (Higher Teachers Coll., 
Baghdad, Iraq.) Schizophrenics as psychiatrists 
diagnose them. Psychol. Rep., 1956, 2, 279-282.— 
The process of psychiatric diagnosis is viewed seman- 
tically and pragmatically. 6 psychiatrists each desig- 
nated symptom profiles for 5 schizophrenic subtypes. 
Intercorrelating the profiles and factor analyzing 
them produced 5 factors similar to those diagnostic 
groups employed. Particular difficulty was encoun- 
tered with the diagnosis of Chronic Undifferentiated 
which seems vaguely defined. Concentration upon 
finding descriptive syndromes among the chronic pa- 
tients seems desirable—C. H. Ammons. 


3463. Hartmann, Klaus. Wher die Bildnereien 
Geisteskranker und ihre Bildkommentare. (Graphic 
productions, with accompanying comments, of the 
mentally ill.) 2. Psychother. med. Psychol., 1956, 6, 
7-15.—While actively psychotic, two patients were 
asked to paint pictures and comment on them. Treat- 
ment with megaphen followed. This is a drug en- 
abling continuity of experience during treatment, in 
contrast to the hiatuses produced by shock treatment. 
Following successful treatment, comments were once 
more obtained to the earlier pictures. Comparison of 
the earlier and later sets of comments made clear the 
reintegrative character of the healing process. In par- 
ticular, the second set of comments showed the re- 
newal of identification, understanding, and valuation 
in relation to both past and present experience.—E. 
W. Eng. 


3464. Helfand, Isidore. (Teachers Coll., Colum- 
bia U., New York.) Role taking in schizophrenia. 
J. consult. Psychol., 1956, 20, 37-41.—Using groups 
of schizophrenics, tuberculous, nonpsychotic patients, 
and normal individuals, a test of role-taking abilitv 
was carried out. Among the findings were the fol- 
lowing indications: Chronic schizophrenic patients 
are relatively individual in their perception and are 
impaired in their ability to take roles. . . . Normal in- 
dividuals, “while superior to chronic schizophrenics 
in role-taking skills, are more inclined to rely on a 
conventional frame of reference, rather than demon- 
strating marked role-taking skills. . . .’” The nonpsy- 
chotic privileged patients “show a marked sensitivity 
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to others, but appear to respond in a highly idiosyn- 
cratic manner.”—A. J. Bachrach. 

3465. Isberg, Emil M. Sudden death precipitated 
by anxiety complicating aortic stenosis. Amer. J. 
Psychiat., 1956, 112, 743.—A case is reported of death 
from acute congestive heart failure during an acute 
schizophrenic reaction. No manifestation of impaired 
cardiac function had been observed previously.—N. 
H. Pronko. 

3466. Israel, Robert H. (Warren State Hosp., 
Pa.), & Johnson, Nelson A. Discharge and re- 
admission rates in 4,254 consecutive first admis- 
sions of schizophrenia. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1956, 
112, 903-909.—Analysis of data from the Warren 
State Hospital for every first admission of schizo- 
phrenia from 1913 through 1952 representing a total 
of 4,254 cases shows a rising rate of discharge over 
the 40 year period studied as well as a decreasing 
readmission rate following discharge. These and 
other data are interpreted to mean that the old pes- 
simism about schizophrenia is not justified—N. H. 
Pronko. 

3467. Kapotas, Charles Nicholas. An investiga- 
tion of the psychoanalytic theory of psychosexual 
genesis of paranoid schizophrenia. /issertation 
Abstr., 1956, 16, 385-386.—Abstract 


3468. Kehoe, Michael. (lW/arren State Hosp., 
Pa.) An interesting case of idiosyncrasy to mor- 
phine. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1956, 112, 846.—The case 
of a 34-year-old schizophrenic woman who reacted 
with coma to a small dose of morphine and was resus- 
citated by electrostimulation and caffeine benzoate. 
This life-saving measure is recommended for use in 
such cases.—N. H. Pronko. 


3469. Kulenkampff, C. Erblicken und Erblickt- 
werden. Das Fiir-Andere-Sein (J.-P. Sartre) in 
seiner Bedeutung fiir die Anthropologie der para- 
noiden Psychosen. (To see and to be seen. The 
existing-for-others (J.-P. Sartre) in its significance 
for the anthropology of paranoid psychoses.) Nerve- 
narst, 1956, 27, 2-12 


3470. Lovinger, Edward. 
with reality in schizophrenia. 
1956, 16, 574.—Abstract. 


3471. Lovinger, Edward. (RAND Corp., Santa 
Monica, Calif.) Perceptual contact with reality in 
schizophrenia. /. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1956, 52, 
87-91.—“It was hypothesized that under experimental 
conditions involving minimal distance cues, schizo- 
phrenics in poor contact would manifest less size 
constancy than either schizophrenics in good contact 
or normals. Three groups of subjects, schizophrenics 
in good contact with reality, schizophrenics in poor 
contact, and normals, were tested in a size-constancv 
experiment under three different distance cue condi- 
tions, maximal, minimal, and no cue. The results 
of the investigation supported the hypothesis. This 
was interpreted as suggesting that the schizophrenic’s 
break with reality involves not only more complex 
psychological functions, but basic perceptual processes 
as well.” 20 references.—L. R. Zeitlin. 


3472. MacDonald, John M., & Galvin, James A. 
V. Experimental psychotic states. Amer. J. Psy- 
chiat., 1956, 112, 970-976.—The alleged lysergic acid 
psychosis is described as it was observed in a mixed 
group of 50 psychotic and neurotic patients and com- 
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pared with the action of hallucinogens like mescaline. 
Experiences following self-administration of lysergic 
acid are also reported and the place of such drugs in 
further research is indicated—N. H. Pronko. 

3473. McGaughran, Laurence S., & Moran, 
Louis J. (U. Houston, Tex.) “Conceptual level” 
vs. “conceptual area” analysis of object-sorting 
behavior of schizophrenic and nonpsychiatric 
groups. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1956, 52, 43-50.— 
The Rapaport modification of the Goldstein-Gelb- 
Weigl Object-Sorting Test is used on a sample of 37 
pairs of paranoid schizophrenics and nonpsychiatric 
patients to determine if schizophrenic thought reflects 
a marked loss of ability to conceptualize on an ab- 
stract level; or, is a disorder of communication. On 
the basis of the test results, the following conclusions 
are drawn: “1) ... our schizophrenic group demon- 
strated a loss of social communication without evi- 
dence of impairment in abstractive ability. 2) Dif- 
ferences in conceptualization in the object-sorting 
task were clearly more closely associated with esti- 
mated test intelligence and education than with the 
presence or absence of schizophrenia. . . .”—L. R. 
Zeitlin. 


3474. Marsh, Ellen. The Bedouins at Belleau 
Wood. J. soc. Ther., 1956, 2, 70-84.—An autobio- 
graphical story dealing with that psychotic other- 
world with which many mental patients displace 
reality—L. A. Pennington. 


3475. Meyer, Martin William. The influence of 
recreation participation upon the behavior of 
schizophrenic patients: a study of recreation ac- 
tivity prescription, based upon a knowledge of 
the patients’ pre-morbid participation experiences. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1956, 16, 395-396.—Abstract. 

3476. Miles, James English. Psychosis with 
phantom limb pain treated by chlorpromazine. 
Amer. J. Psychiat., 1956, 112, 1027-1028.—A case- 
report is presented which describes an individual who 
developed amputative phantom limb pain with psy- 
chosis which was successfully treated with chlor- 
promazine.—N. H. Pronko. 


3477. Murati, John Denis. Differences in test 
behavior between paranoid and non-paranoid 
schizophrenic groups. Dissertation Abstr., 1956, 
16, 386—387.—Abstract. 


3478. Napoli, John G. Perceptual behavior of 
hallucinatory and delusional psychotics. Disserta- 
tion Abstr., 1956, 16, 158.—Abstract 


3479. Newman, Joseph. (VA Hosp., Memphis. 
Tenn.) Prefrontal lobotomy as a means to im- 
prove the hospital adjustment of chronic psychotic 
patients. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1955, 51, 581- 
584.—25 schizophrenic patients were evaluated psy- 
chiatrically, psychologically, and behaviorally im- 
mediately before, 3 months after, and 12 months after 
prefrontal lobotomies. The paramount conclusion 
drawn is that bilateral prefrontal lobotomy has a sig- 
nificant effect in improving the disturbed behavior of 
chronic, long term, psychotic patients. Their care 
and management became less of a problem. The op- 
eration, however, did not affect their basic psychotic 
conditions, the S’s remaining in need of hospital care 
at the end of 12 months after surgery. It is sug- 
gested that these effects are the indirect, non-specific 
results of prefrontal lobotomy.—L. R. Zeitlin. 
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3480. Pearl, David; Vander Kamp, Harry; Olsen, 
Albert L.; Greenberg, Paul D., & Armitage, Stew- 
art G. The effects of reserpine on schizophrenic 
patients. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1956, 112, 936.—A con- 
trol study employing reserpine and placebo was done 
on 150 schizophrenic ward patients, 50 severely re- 
gressed patients with poor reality contact, 50 less re- 
gressed in fair reality contact and 50 chronically dis- 
turbed with poor reality contact. The differential im- 
provement rate of these groups is considered.—N. H. 
Pronko. 

3481. Peffer, Peter A. (V. A. Hosp., Brockton, 
Mass.) Motivation of the chronic mental patient. 
Amer. J. Psychiat., 1956, 113, 55-59.—A program in 
many of its ramifications is described in which chronic 
patients whose psychoses are reduced are discharged 
and hired as employees of the hospital as a transition 
to their return to the community.—N. H. Pronko. 

3482. Pelzman, Oscar. The contribution of in- 
dividual psychology to the understanding of psy- 
choses. Amer. J. indiv. Psychol., 1955, 11, 118-122. 
—A brief case report is presented which illustrates 
the utility of Adlerian concepts in the understanding 
and treatment of psychotic conditions.—A. R. How- 
ard. 

3483. Raush, Harold L. (U. Michigan, Ann Ar- 
bor.) Object constancy in schizophrenia: the 
enhancement of symbolic objects and conceptual 
stability. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1956, 52, 231- 


234.—The hypothesis that symbolic value has a greater 
influence on size judgments made by schizophrenic 
patients than on those made by controls was con- 


firmed. The hypothesis that paranoid schizophrenics 
show greater constriction in their judgments of the 
range of sizes was confirmed ; however, the hypothesis 
that non-paranoid schizophrenics show greater fluidity 
in their range of judgments than do the controls was 
not confirmed.—L. R. Zeitlin. 

3484. Rinaldi, Franco. (Galesburg (Ill.) State 
Res. Hosp.), Rudy, L. H., & Himwich, H. 
Clinical evaluation of azacyclonol, chlorpromazine, 
and reserpine on a group of chronic psychotic pa- 
tients. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1956, 112, 678-683.—The 
effects of azacyclonal, reserpine, and chlorpromazine 
are discussed in relation to the same group of psy- 
chotic patients —N. H. Pronko. 

3485. Senf, Rita; Huston, Paul E., & Cohen, 
Bertram D. The use of comic cartoons for the 
study of social comprehension in schizophrenia. 
Amer. J. Psychiat., 1956, 113, 45-51.—As a means of 
studying social comprehension in patients, a method of 
analyzing responses to comic cartoons is presented. 
Four groups of patients were used as subjects : chronic 
schizophrenics, early schizophrenics, depressives and 
neurotics. The differential performance of the vari- 
ous groups is discussed—N. H. Pronko. 

3486. Silverstein, Allen, & Kline, Nathan S. Au- 
tonomic pharmacology in schizophrenia; review 
of the literature and report of preliminary in- 
vestigations. A.M.A. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 1956, 
75, 389-399.—The reactions of 13 patients and 8 con- 
trol Ss to various drugs effective in altering blood 
pressure were studied. The patients, as reported in 
other studies, showed greater variability and “slower 
homeostatic mechanisms” than did the control group. 
These findings are related to the review of the litera- 
ture provided. 62 references.—l. A. Pennington. 
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3487. Solomon, Rebecca. (Yale U., New Haven, 
Conn.), & Bliss, Eugene L. Simultaneous oc- 
currence of schizophrenia in identical twins. Amer. 
J. Psychiat., 1956, 112, 912-915.—“A study of iden- 
tical twins who developed schizophrenic reactions 
simultaneously is presented. The vulnerability of the 
twins to schizophrenia is not explained by the data, 
but it is suggested that the symbiotic relationship 
existing between the 2, was responsible for the coin- 
cidence of the 2 psychotic processes.”—N. H. Pronko. 

3488. Spotnitz, Hyman; Nagelberg, Leo, & Feld- 
man, Yonata. (Jewish Board of Guardians, New 
York.) Ego reinforcement in the schizophrenic 
child. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1956, 26, 146-164.— 
Case material from the records of two schizophrenic 
boys is reported to indicate what pathological narcis- 
sism meant to them and the effect of “ego reinforce- 
ment” upon their understanding of themselves. By 
“ego reinforcement” is meant the process whereby the 
therapist reflects or mirrors the child’s attempts at 
contact. Through mirroring the child’s contact func- 
tioning, the therapist enables the child to play out, to 
feel, and to verbalize his destructive impulses, and to 
increase his tolerance to frustration. Discussion by 
Dr. Phillip Polatin—R. E. Perl. 

3489. Szatmari, A. Clinical and electroencepha- 
logram investigation on largactil in psychosis (pre- 
liminary study). Amer. J. Psychiat., 1956, 112, 788- 
794.—A series of 87 chronic and 35 acute patients re- 
ceived Largactil medication. Chronic cases showed 
an overall improvement in 69% of cases, acute ones, 
60%. Other effects and their interpretation are also 
discussed.—N. H. Pronko. 

3490. Szurek, S. A., & Berlin, I. N. (Langley- 
Porter Clinic, San Francisco, Calif.) Elements of 
psychotherapeutics with the schizophrenic child 
and his parents. Psychiatry, 1956, 19, 1-9.—9 years 
of experience at the Langley Porter Clinic with more 
than 100 psychotic children is discussed. With the 
hypothesis of entirely psychogenic etiology, psycho- 
pathology and therapeutic problems are briefly sum- 
marized. Treatment of the psychotic child is de- 
scribed with examples, and work with the parents is 
discussed separately. 9 are well or much improved, 
several are in state hospitals, and among the re- 
mainder some of the more severe symptoms have been 
reduced.—C. T. Bever. 

3491. Tarachow, Sidney; Yessin, George; Savit- 
sky, Nathan, & Kleiman, Charles. Certain differ- 
ential diagnostic considerations in manic-depres- 
sive psychosis. /. Hillside Hosp., 1956, 5, 51-55.— 
The usefulness of electroconvulsive therapy in manic- 
depressive psychosis emphasizes the importance of the 
correct differential diagnosis from psychoneurosis. 
Four groups of patients were studied: 216 manic-de- 
pressives seen in private practice, 99 in Marcy State 
Hospital, 100 in Hillside Hospital, and 143 unselected 
cases of various neuroses and psychoneuroses in pri- 
vate practice. The manic-depressives showed a higher 
incidence of insomnia, of previous attacks of psy- 
chosis, of gastrointestional disturbances, of diurnal 
variation of symptoms, of family tainting with psy- 
chosis, and a lower incidence of previous neurotic 
symptomatology.—C. 7. Bever. 

3492. Tellenbach, Hubert. Die Raumlichkeit 
der Melancholischen. I. Mitteilung. Uber Ve- 
rinderungen des Raumerlebens in der endogenen 
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Melancholie. (The concept of space in melancholia. 
I. Communication. On changes in the concept of 
space in endogenous melancholia.) Nervenarst, 1956, 
27, 12-19. 

3493. Tenenblatt, Sarah Shtoffer, & Spagno, 
Anthony. A controlled study of chlorpromazine 
therapy in chronic psychotic patients. (uart. Rev. 
Psychiat. Neurol., 1956, 17, 81-92.—The study in- 
volved 50 Negro women psychotics and 50 similar 
controls. Extraneous factors such as psychotherapy 
and special attention were controlled. While ap- 
parently most effective with manics and schizophren- 
ics, further clinical and laboratory investigation is 
necessary before chlorpromazine can be used with 
complete confidence in treating chronic psychotics.— 
S. Kavruck. 

3494. Tizard J., & Venables, P. H. (Mandsley 
Hosp., London, Eng.) Reaction time responses by 
schizophrenics, mental defectives and normal 
adults. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1956, 112, 803-807.—“A 
study carried out in a London mental hospital repli- 
cated an experiment by Rodnick and Shakow on ‘set 
in the schizophrenic as measured by a composite re- 
action time.’ Subjects were 25 chronic schizophren- 
ics. A control group of 10 mental defectives and 
another of 10 colleagues of the writers were also 
tested. Results were similar to those obtained by 
Rodnick and Shakow. . . ."—N. H. Pronko. 


3495. Tuteur, Werner; Stiller, Rochus; White- 
hill, Otto, & Lepson, David. Results with chlor- 
promazine and reserpine on chronically nude, un- 
tidy, destructive and combative patients. Amer. J. 
Psychiat., 1956, 112, 741.—This is a progress report 
of a group of 280 discharged female psychotics after 
10 months continued medication with chlorpromazine 
and reserpine.—N. H. Pronko. 


3496. Van Der Drift, H. Het probleem van de 
realisatie en hypermetamorphotische toestanden 
bij schizophrenen. (The problem of realization and 
hypermetamorphotic states in schizophrenia.) Ned. 
Tijdschr. Psychol., 1956, 11, 381-397.—Describing 
realization as an integral harmony of the aspects of 
resistance, expression and structure, it is demon- 
strated from an analysis of clinical data, that the es- 
sential change in schizophrenia is the change in what 
is called “consistentiality,” leading to a decreasing 
realization.—R. H. Houwink. 


3497. Wallace, Melvin. (Veterans Administra- 
tion Regional Office, Kansas City, Mo.) Future 
time perspective in schizophrenia. /. abnorm. soc. 
Psychol., 1956, 52, 240-245.—34 schizophrenic pa- 
tients and 34 general medical patients were given tasks 
which involved the spontaneous and later forced 
ordering of a series of future events, 4 stories in re- 
sponse to verbal instructions which included the be- 
ginning of each story, and estimates of the age of oc- 
currence of 15 future events supplied by the examiner 
which were later placed in order of expected oc- 
currence. On the basis of these tasks, measures of 2 
aspects of future time perspective, extension and co- 
herence, were derived. The obtained results support 
the hypothesis that future time perspective is signifi- 
cantly affected by psychopathological disturbance. 21 
references.—L. R. Zeitlin. 


3498. Wyrsch, Jakob. La personne du schizo- 
phréne: étude clinique, psychologique anthropo- 
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phénoménologique. (The schizophrenic patient: a 
clinical, psychological and anthropophenomenological 
study.) Paris: Presses Universitaires de France, 1956. 
166 p. 600 fr.—This translation from the German 
stresses the manner of regarding the developed schizo- 
phrenic and compares the resulting picture with vari- 
ous premises published in the literature. The first 
part covers the clinical picture, relationships and 
manner of existence, the appearance of the chronic 
schizophrenic, chronic forms in general, chronic states 
outside the institution; the second part includes acute 
processes, primary (physiogenic) and secondary (psy- 
chogenic) evolutions, feeling and affectivity and 
“mixed psychoses,” intelligence, character and schizo- 
phrenia, the schizoid personality, retrospect and re- 
sume. 10-page bibliography.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 


(See also abstracts 2547, 3012, 3058, 3239, 3240, 3241, 
3275, 3276, 3279) 
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3499. Arnot, Robert. The place of sedatives in 
the treatment of psychoneurotics. Amer. J. Psy- 
chiat., 1956, 113, 10-15.—‘“Psychoneuroses may be 
considered as psychophysiologic tension states. Treat- 
ment consists of a combination of physical and psy- 
chological methods. General principles for use of 
sedatives are given. Methods for effective, short- 
term psychotherapy of psychoneurotics are presented.” 
—wN. H. Pronko. 

3500. Biran, S. Die dynamische und die ge- 
netische Erklarung der Neurose. (Dynamic and 


genetic explanations of neurosis.) Acta psychother. 


psychosom. orthopaedagog., 1956, 4, 1-20.—The error 
of “pure geneticism” as an explanation of neurosis 
lies in the unjustified identification of the time ele- 
ment with the causal factor. As opposed to geneti- 
cism, not the earliest but the dynamically most rele- 
vant urges and objects relations give rise to neurosis. 
The misconceptions of the infantile cosmological pic- 
ture do not persist as forces motivating the neuroses 
through the absence of any time element in the realm 
of the unconscious, but merely through the fact that 
the neurosis once established leads to inhibitions 
which prevent elaboration of new insights. A theory 
of neurosis based on purely genetic principles mis- 
takes the part for the whole and develops into a 
sterile schematism leading to frequent therapeutic 
failures. English and French summaries.—G. Rubin- 
Rabson. 


3501. Breuer, Josef, & Freud, Sigmund. On the 
psychical mechanism of hysterical phenomena 
(1893). Int. J. Psycho-Anal., 1956, 37, 8-13.—Freud 
was convinced by his studies under Charcot, who 
produced hysteria-like states through hypnotic sug- 
gestion, and by his work with Breuer, that both 
traumatic and non-traumatic hysterias could be traced 
to psychological traumas which were repressed. Abre- 
action relieves hysterical symptoms because it en- 
ables the patient to relive the traumatic experience 
and to react to it in a fashion that is sufficient to dis- 
charge the need to react that had been bottled up by 
the repression.—G. Elias. 


3502. Doyle, Iracy. O fenémeno neurético e as 
diferentes correntes dinamicas. (The neurotic phe- 
nomenon and different dynamic currents.) J. brasil. 
Psiquiat., 1955, 4, 253-277.—In the last of a series of 
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five articles on neurotic development the author de- 
scribes and draws parallels between the contributions 
of Janet, Freud, Adler, Rank, Jung, Reich, Horney, 
Fromm and Sullivan. A case is made for the evolu- 
tion of theoretical knowledge in the area of neurosis 
from mere symptom isolation to a recognition that 
symptoms involve total personality disturbance which 
is rooted in socio-psychological interpersonal deter- 
minants. 25 references.—G. S. Wieder. 

3503. Fisher, Seymour, & Mendell, David. (VA 
Hosp., Houston, Tex.) The communication of 
neurotic patterns over two and three generations. 
Psychiatry, 1956, 19, 41-46.—On the assumption that 
the patient should be dealt with in terms of his rela- 
tion to the family group and with treatment for all 
members of the family, a study was initiated of 6 
families with 3 generations. The members of the 
families were interviewed by the psychiatrist, and 
they were Rorschach and TAT tested. This first re- 
port is based mostly on evidence from the projective 
responses. Certain distinctive themes of disturbance 
exist in each family. Instances of variation in the 
family pattern are cited. Several hypotheses are sug- 
gested as to the selection of one member of the family 
to seek psychiatric help amongst the several with 
similar emotional patterns.—C. 7. Bever. 

3504. Foulds, G. A. (Runwell Hosp., Essex, Eng- 
land.) The ratio of general intellectual ability to 
vocabulary among psychoneurotics. /nt. J. soc. 


Psychiat., 1956, 1(4), 5-12.—The main conclusions of 
this study are: “1. Anxiety states, reactive depressives 
and obsessionals had a considerably higher ratio of 
general intellectual ability to Vocabulary than did 


psychopaths, hysterics and normals. 2. The psycho- 
paths and hysterics had a somewhat higher ratio of 
general intellectual efficiency to Vocabulary than did 
dysthymics, but this difference was not statistically 
significant. 3. The psychoneurotic women had a 
lower ratio of general intellectual ability to Vocabu- 
lary than did the psychoneurotic men, but higher 
than did normal men.” 19 references—R. M. Frum- 
kin. 

3505. Freud, Sigmund. Memorandum on the 
electrical treatment of war neurotics (1920). /nt. 
J. Psycho-Anal., 1956, 37, 16-18.—Electrical treat- 
ment restores war neurotics to active service by pun- 
ishing them to the point where they prefer to retreat 
from the treatment into health. These cures prove 
transient, for the patient returns to his neurosis as 
soon as his fear of the intolerable war situation over- 
comes his fear of further shock treatment.—G. Elias. 

3506. Giovacchini, Peter L. (U. Illinois Coll. 
Med., Chicago.) Coexisting organ neuroses; a 
clinical study. Psychosom. Med., 1956, 18, 84-89.— 
The clinical fact that two or more psychosomatic 
conditions often coexist in the same patient is il- 
lustrated by 2 case reports. Observations are related 
to the viewpoint developed by Franz Alexander.— 
L. A. Pennington. 


3507. Haward, L. R. C. Colour and reaction 
time, with special reference to neurotic patients. 
Shiksha, 1955, 8(1), 170-177.—The aim of the study 
was to measure the total time taken by the subject to 
perceive a coloured stimulus and vocalise his recogni- 
tion of it, both for coloured and achromatic material. 
“The presence of colour is said to reveal its influence 
on the neurotic individual by delaying the time taken 
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Two groups—a clinical and a control 
group—were used. The difference found in the two 
groups was statistically insignificant. ‘The differ- 
ences between reaction times to the forms are more 
significant than between the colours.”—U. Pareek. 

3508. Ingham, J. G. Psychoneurosis and sug- 
gestibility. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1955, 51, 600- 
603.—“The main aim was to investigate the relation- 
ship between neuroticism and suggestability, using a 
test which did not involve static ataxia. Hull's hori- 
zontal arm movement test was used, and confirming 
previous findings, neurotics moved more with sug- 
gestion than normals. Some movement occurred 
without suggestion (the neurotics tending to move 
more than the normals). There was no evidence of 
a difference in suggestability between the groups 
when they were matched for arm movement without 
suggestion, although such movement was slight. It 
is therefore impossible to conclude with certainty 
that neurotics respond more to suggestion.”—L. R. 
Zeitlin. 

3509. Jung, Carl Gustav. Psychotherapists or 
the clergy. Pastoral Psychol., 1956, 7(63), 27-44. 
—Neurosis occurs because the individual loses “that 
which the living religions of every age have given to 
their followers,’ namely, “a religious outlook on life.” 
Freud overlooked the fact that man must have spiritual 
help to hold his own against the power of the un- 
conscious.—A. Eglash. 

3510. Kir-Stimon, William. (Purdue U., La- 
fayette, Ind.) A follow-up study of counseling 
with anxiety neurotics. Personn. Guid. J., 1956, 34, 
474-480.—12 criteria of evaluation were used to de- 
termine degree of adjustment and direction of im- 
provement in a follow-up study of 54 psychoneurotic 
veterans, to evaluate personal and vocational adjust- 
ment after counseling, selection of a training goal, 
and completion of training for this goal. It is con- 
cluded that some 70% could be considered to have 
made an average or good adjustment. 25 references. 
—G. S. Speer. 

3511. Malmo, Robert B., Smith, A. Arthur, & 
Kohlmeyer, Werner A. Motor manifestation of 
conflict in interview: a case study. /. abnorm. soc. 
Psychol., 1956, 52, 268-271.—Electromyographic re- 
cordings were made of a 33 year old divorcee, diag- 
nosed anxiety hysteria, while being interviewed on the 
themes of sex and hostility. Specific forearm tensions 
were related to the topic of hostility while specific leg 
tensions were related to the topic of sex. These re- 
sults, and similar results reported by Shagrass and 
Malmo, were analyzed in terms of a hypothesis of 
central neural interaction.—L. R. Zeitlin. 


3512. Marzuoli, Ugo. Contributo alla psico- 
terapia dinamica delle nevrosi. (Contribution to 
dynamic psychotherapy of neuroses.) Arch. Psicol. 
Neur. Psich., 1956, 17, 19-32.—An approach to the 
psychotherapy of neuroses that emphasizes a more 
direct use of the “present situation” of the patient is 
analyzed and explained with reference to actual cases. 
The author suggests that in the case of certain neu- 
rotics there are 2 alternative approaches to psycho- 
therapy: (1) an analysis aimed at bringing to con- 
sciousness various past (conflictual) experiences and 
their elimination through sublimination or other psy- 
chological processes; (2) aiming the therapy at en- 
gaging the patient in his “present situation” with the 
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intent to solve it. The second approach appears more 
practical, and would require less time. The approach 
is called dynamic and directional as it requires iden- 
tification of the “present situation” and directing the 
subject, through a convenient use of transfer, toward 
solving it. French, English, and German summaries. 
—A. Manoil. 


3513. Masserman, Jules H., & Pechtel, Curtis. 
( Northwestern U., Chicago, lll.) How brain lesions 
affect normal and neurotic behavior. Amer. J. 
Psychiat., 1956, 112, 865-872.—During 6 years, 50 
cats and 40 monkeys were observed for (1) individual 
and social behavior characteristics; (2) their ability 
to learn various skills; and the form and persistence 
of the experimental neuroses that were induced in 23 
cats and 18 monkeys when they were exposed to 
adaptational conflicts. A variety of brain lesions was 
then carried out in these subjects. Results so far 
indicate that general and specitic effects of cerebral 
lesions vary with their site and extent and the pre- 
operative history of each animal as well as its post- 
operative care and re-training.—\V. H. Pronko. 


3514. Meares, Ainslie. The hysteroid aspects of 
hypnosis. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1956, 112, 916-918.— 
“The hypnotized subject still retains some power to 
defend himself. The explanation of many of the 
hysteroid aspects of hypnotic behavior is found in 
terms of ego defense. Ihe hypnotized subject tends to 
act in a way which he believes a hypnotized person 
does act. ‘This tendency may be further elaborated 
into a purposeful hysteric defense.”—N. H. Pronko. 


3515. Morrow, Tarlton, Jr. (U. Pittsburgh, Pa.), 
& Millet, John A. P. The consultation clinic: 
recognizing the neurotic and living with him. 
Pastoral Psychol., 1956, 7(63), 54-56—A minister 
asks how to recognize and how to live happily with a 
neurotic. Two psychiatrists reply —A. Eglash 

3516. Nunberg, Herman. Character and neu- 
rosis. Int. J. Psycho-Anal., 1956, 37, 36-45.—Neu- 
rotic symptoms and character qualities are similar in 
that they both develop from frustrations and conflicts. 
The main difference lies in that the conflict is still ac- 
tive in neurotic symptoms; while, in the case of 
character traits, the conflict disappears in and has 
become part of the behavior tendency. When the 
repression that accompanies the formation of the 
character trait fails, it deteriorates into a neurotic 
symptom.—G. Elias. 

3517. Ossicini, A. U. Rome, Italy.) Il Ror- 
schach nelle neurosi infantili. (The Rorschach test 
in infantile neuroses.) Jnfans. anorm., 1955, 12, 227- 
239.—The author presents the general characteristics 
of a large scale use of the Rorschach Test in a Child 
Guidance Center and analyzes the protocols of 48 
neurotic subjects in relation to age and diagnosis, 
drawing some methodological conclusions.—F. Fer- 
racutt. 


3518. Rose, Arnold M. (U. Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis.) Conscious reactions associated with neu- 
ropsychiatric breakdown in combat. Psychiatry, 
1956, 19, 87-94.—Attitude questionnaires, collected 
during World War II among white American combat 
infantrymen fighting against Germany in Italy. 328 
NP’s and a control group of 1,754 other enlisted men 
from the same divisions, are compared as to criticism 
of the rear echelons, malingering, dishonorable dis- 
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charge and morale-aiding thoughts. The data are 
tabulated. Some conclusions are drawn as to the 
conscious mental processes in the men who suffered 
psychoneurotic breakdowns.—C. 7. Bever. 

3519. Rothman, Theodore, & Sward, Keith. 
Studies in pharmacological psychotherapy. I. 
Treatment ot refractory psychoneuroses and per- 
sonality disorders with thiopental (pentothal) 
sodium and methamphetamine (desoxyn). 4.M.A. 
Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 1956, 75, 95-105.—16 pa- 
tients, the majority with moderate to severe obsessive- 
compulsive states, were prepared for intensive psy- 
chotherapy, after each had failed in psychoanalytic 
procedures applied by reputable analysts, by the se- 
quential injections of minimal effective dosages of the 
aforementioned drugs. Sessions were then held. 
Median treatment time for the 16 patients was 1.75 
years. Results from this “frankly exploratory study” 
indicated some degree of improvement in 13 Ss. 
Limited follow-up has indicated that gains were held. 
The differentiation between this approach and that 
of narcoanalysis is stressed. 52 references.—L. A. 
Pennington. 

3520. von Ungern-Sternberg, Olga. Heilung 
einer hysterischen Lahmung durch Kurztherapie. 
(Cure of an hysterical paralysis through brief ther- 
apy.) Psyche, Heidel., 1956, 9, 634-640.—A 25-year- 
old woman had been bedridden for 8 months with a 
widespread motor paralysis unresponsive to a variety 
of medical measures. After 10 sessions of psycho- 
therapy in as many days she was able to leave her 

A reserve of inner strength, together with a 
fundamentally good marriage, enabled her to move 
through this deadlock in her oedipal conflict within 
such a short period of time.—E. W. Eng. 

3521. Wolpe, Joseph. Learning versus lesions 
as the basis of neurotic behavior. Amer. J. Psy- 
chiat., 1956, 112, 923-927.—A critique of the lesion 
theory of neurosis and some of its variants is offered 
and the basic propositions of neurosis as learned be- 
havior are summarized in the form of 4 postulates. 
34 references.—N. H. Pronko. 


(See also abstracts 2445, 2547, 2617, 3155, 3239, 3273, 
3276, 3279, 3414) 


PsYCHOSOMATICS 


3522. Abramson, Harold A. (Mt. Sinai Hosp., 
New York.) The patient speaks; mother story 
verbatim in psychoanalysis of allergic illness. New 
York: Vantage Press, 1956. xxii, 239 p. $3.50.— 
The story of a patient undergoing psychotherapy told 
through the use of verbatim recorded interviews. The 
author demonstrates how the patient develops from 
an individual suffering with life-long eczema, fear, 
compulsion, and instability to one better integrated 
and able to cope with the problems of everyday life. 
Emphasis is placed upon the process of self discovery. 
The central theme revolves around the Cronus Com- 
plex, viz., the “engulfing parent,” with special con- 
sideration and interpretation being given to the 
mother role in the production of allergy. —B. H. Light. 


3523. Addington, Milton C., Winfield, Don L., & 
Phillips, Samuel. Effect of isoniazid upon the 
emotions and the serial electroencephalograms of 
tuberculous patients. Amer. Rev. Tuberc., 1954, 
70, 476-482.—52 patients were studied with serial 
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electroencephalograms while being treated with 150- 
300 mg. of isoniazid daily. 40 of the patients were 
given a battery of psychological tests—Rorschach, 
Bender-Gestalt, D scale of MMPI—before initiation 
of treatment and again 8 to 10 weeks after initiation. 
No detinite effect on the emotions or the central 
nervous system could be noted in the majority of 
patients studied.—S. E. Vineberg. 

3524. Barnett, S. A. “Displacement” behaviour 
and “psychosomatic” disorder. Brit. J. Anim. Be- 
hav., 1956, 4, 38.—Abstract. 

3525. Cheng, Sylvia. (Weston State Hosp., W. 
Va.), Tait, H. Sinclair, & Freeman, Walter. Trans- 
orbital lobotomy versus electroconvulsive therapy 
in the treatment of mentally ill tuberculous pa- 
tients. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1956, 113, 32-35.—Elec- 
troconvulsive therapy was found definitely harmful 
to mental patients suffering from active pulmonary 
tuberculosis while transorbital lobotomy was found 
to be an effective substitute for shock therapy.—N. H. 
Pronko. 

3526. Clarke, Edmund R., Jr., Lahn, Daniel W., 
& Holmes, Thomas H. (Firland Sanitarium, Seattle, 
Wash.) The relationships of stress, adrenocor- 
tical function, and tuberculosis. Amer. Rev. Tu- 
berc., 1954, 69, 351-369.—A parallel was found be- 
tween emotional state as gauged by the physician, 17- 
ketosteroid excretion, and the course of tuberculosis 
in 109 hospitalized patients. “It is inferred that emo- 
tional states resulting from a variety of life situations 
are influencing adrenocortical function and thereby 
affecting the response of tuberculosis during treat- 
ment.” Case samples are presented. 55 references.— 
S. E. Vineberg. 

3527. Cohen, Sanford I., Silverman, Albert J., & 
Magnusson, Finn. New psychophysiological cor- 
relates in women with peptic ulcers. Amer. J. 
Psychiat., 1956, 112, 1025-1026.—A variety of psy- 
chophysiological characteristics are indicated for 
women with peptic ulcers and studies suggested by 
these data are sketched.—N. H. Pronko. 


3528. Coolidge, John C. (Judge Baker Guidance 
Center, Boston, Mass.) Asthma in mother and 
child as a special type of intercommunication. 
Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1956, 26, 165-178.—Frag- 
ments of three cases are presented which show the 
basic conflicts of the mother-child relationship of 
asthmatic children. In these cases where the mothers 
also had asthma, the child’s conflicts largely reflected 
those of the mother. But asthmatic children whose 
mothers did not have asthma also often showed the 
clinging, controlling relationship to the mother, the 
inability to deal with feelings of sibling rivalry, and 
the inability to express hostility openly. Discussion 
by Dr. Melitta Sperling. —R. E. Perl. 


3529. Dragstedt, Lester R., Ragins, Herzl; 
Dragstedt, Lester R., Il, & Evans, Shirl O. (U. 
Chicago, Ill.) Duodenal ulcer and the hypothala- 
mus-pituitary-adrenal stress mechanism. Science, 
1956, 123, 673.—Abstract. 


3530. Drellich, M. G., Bieber, I., & Sutherland, 
A. M. (Sloan-Kettering Inst., New York.) The 
psychological impact of cancer and cancer sur- 
gery. VI. Adaptation to hysterectomy. Cancer, 
1956, 9, 1120-1126.—The psychological impact of hys- 
terectomy on 23 premenopausal women was studied. 


31: 3524-3534 


The operation was experienced by most women as a 
loss of their uniquely female organs. The uterus was 
viewed as a child-bearing organ, a cleansing instru- 
ment, a sexual organ, a source of strength, youth and 
feminine attractiveness, and a regulator of general 
body health and well being. Anxieties surrounding 
the imminent loss of this valued organ are responsi- 
ble for delays in treatment, irrational preoperative 
fears, and contribute to prolonged postoperative in- 
validism.—M. Bard. 

3531. Ferracuti, F.. & Rizzo, G. B. (U. Rome, 
Italy.) Psychological patterns in terminal cancer 
cases. Educ. & Psychol., Delhi, 1955, 2(1), 26-36.— 
The following projective tests were administered to 
the indicated number of terminal cancer patients: 
Rorschach (50), Rosenzweig P-F (30), TAT (10), 
Draw-a-person (20). “The results of the different 
projective tests . . . show no common constant per- 
sonality type exists in terminal cancer cases, yet it 
is possible to demonstrate the presence of some reac- 
tive patterns common to most of our subjects, al- 
though with different intensity, pointing to a great 
intragroup variation.”—C. M. Louttit. 

3532. Harris, M. Coleman, & Shure, Norman. 
A study of behavior patterns in asthmatic children. 
J. Allergy, 1956, 27, 312-323.—The authors made a 
study of the incidence of asthma and concomitant be- 
havior problems in a large group of school children. 
From an unbiased record of each child’s emotional 
behavior pattern supplied by the teacher and con- 
trasted with a control group of nonasthmatic children, 
the conclusions drawn were: (1) no specific discerni- 
ble pattern appeared in either group; (2) emotional 
problems were suggested in both groups; (3) no evi- 
dence of heightened or intensified symptoms of dis- 
turbed behavior in the asthmatic group as compared 
with the nonasthmatic.—(Courtesy of Rehab. Lit.) 


3533. Jores, Arthur. Der Mensch und seine 
Krankheit. Grundlagen einer anthropologischen 
Medizine. (Man and his disease. Foundation of an 
anthropological medicine.) Stuttgart, Germany: 
Ernst Klett, 1956. 173 p. 12.80 DM.—Present-day 
biologically oriented medical science failed to draw 
conclusions from the simple observation that some dis 
eases are common in the entire animal world, while 
others only in human beings. The latter type of dis- 
eases, the “specitic human diseases” (which appear as 
“psychosomatic diseases”), include rheumatic dis- 
eases, allergic diseases, peptic ulcer, asthma, hyper- 
tension, obesity, etc. In the management of these 
specific human diseases psychotherapy should con- 
stitute an integral part of the therapeutic plan. 119 
references.—/. Neufeld. 


3534. Katz, Julius; Solomon, & 


Kunofsky, 
Locke, Ben Z. Tuberculosis morbidity and mor- 
tality among mental patients as compared with 
the general population. Amer. Rev. Tuberc., 1954, 
70, 32-48.—Tuberculosis morbidity and mortality are 
much higher among mental patients than in the gen- 


eral population. ‘This need not indicate constitu- 
tional susceptibility to tuberculosis in mental patients. 
The difference can be explained on epidemiological 
grounds: the higher average of N.P. patients; the 
presence of other coexisting organic disease; greater 
exposure and opportunity for infection; and increased 
accuracy in certifying tuberculosis as the cause of 
death.—S. E. Vineberg. 
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31: 3535-3547 


3535. Leshan, Lawrence L., & Worthington, 
Richard E. Personality as a factor in the patho- 
genesis of cancer: a review of the literature. Brit. 
J. med. Psychol., 1956, 29, 49-55.—This literature re- 
view encourages the view that there are personality 
correlates of cancer and various cancer locations may 
be differentially correlated with variations of the per- 
sonality. The mechanisms involved are not at all 
clear. Loss of an important relationship, inhibition of 
hostility, unresolved tensions regarding a parent, and 
sexual disturbance are commonly mentioned charac- 
teristics found in victims. 40 references.—C. L. 
W inder. 

3536. Metcalfe, Maryse. Demonstration of a 
psychosomatic relationship. Brit. /. med. Psychol., 
1956, 29, 63-66.—‘‘This report on an asthmatic pa- 
tient demonstrates the existence of a significant rela- 
tionship between her attacks and the emotional situa- 
tion of meeting her mother. The conclusion is de- 
rived from the recording of as many observations as 
possible during her stay in hospital and holds true for 
a period of almost 2 years following her discharge.”— 
C. L. Winder. 

3537. Montagu, M. F. Ashley. Contributions of 
anthropology to psychosomatic medicine. Amer. 


J. Psychiat., 1956, 112, 977-984.—Suggestions are 
made of ways in which the anthropologist (1) can 
contribute to the development of psychosomatic medi- 
cine and (2) how he can cooperate with the psychia- 
trist in helping to serve the patient and society. 77 
references.—N. H. Pronko. 

3538. Murphy, William F., & Chasen, Mignon. 


Spasmodic torticollis. Psychoanal. Rev., 1956, 43, 
18-30.—The patient was considerably relieved after 
3 months of sector therapy. The symptom expressed 
masculine and feminine, active and passive, genital 
and pregenital elements. The principal sector was 
his relation to father and bosses. A later sector was 
his relation to mother and wife. Passive feminine 
strivings to father and oral aggression were not de- 
veloped.—D. Prager. 

3539. Neufeld, Irvin. Application of individual- 
psychological concepts in psychosomatic medicine. 
Amer. J. indiv. Psychol., 1955, 11, 104-117.—An 
“orgholenistic” approach to psychosomatic ( biosocial ) 
problems is proposed which views psychosomatic phe- 
nomena as processes occurring in a “psychosomatic 
space-time field.” This approach is based on Adler’s 
concept of the “psycho-physic oneness.” 69 refer- 
ences.—A. R. Howard. 

3540. Paley, Aaron. The rehabilitation team in 
tuberculosis hospital; psychosomatic aspects. Dis. 
Chest, 1956, 29, 641-648.—Describes the psychothera- 
peutic portion of a pilot program at the National 
Jewish Hospital, Denver, under which some 25 pa- 
tients at any given time are being kept at the hospital 
until completion of vocational program is achieved. 
Case histories illustrate how a well-equipped institu- 
tion with a highly trained staff and an adjustable 
program can cope with the changing psychological 
problems resulting from shorter periods of active 
therapy brought about by newer medical and surgical 
techniques. 

3541. Pauleen, M. M., & Calden, George. A 
scale for rating the ward behavior of hospitalized 
tuberculous patients. Amer. Rev. Tuberc., 1954, 70, 
483-489.—The development of a 50-item Ward Be- 
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havior Rating Scale is described. The scale “pro- 
vides a reliable and stable measure of ward behavior 
among tuberculous patients.” Raters mark F (fre- 
quently), O (occasionally), or N (never) to items 
describing undesirable.—S. E. Vineberg. 

3542. Schaetzing, Eberhard. Die psychologische 
Praxis in der Gynikologie. (Psychological prac- 
tice in gynaecology.) Z. Psychother. med. Psychoi., 
1956, 6, 25-39.—Increasing knowledge of the ways in 
which genitals and reproductive organs may express 
conflicts of the person has increased the need for a 
psychological gynaecology. In the interest of im- 
proved diagnosis and treatment the aim or aims of 
the gynaecological complaint should be considered as 
well as the more usual questions about origins. For 
purposes of treatment, hypnosis and “autogenous train- 
ing,” singly or together, are suggested. The author 
describes his own “gynagogy,” a “systematic common- 
sense therapy.”—E. W. Eng. 

3543. Schneer, Henry I. Psychodynamics of 
tinnitus. Psychoanal. Quart., 1956, 25, 72-78.—“It 
is suggested from the brief therapy of two cases that 
the primal scene may be associated with later auditory 
symptoms which bind anxiety, and substitute sounds 
which nevertheless retain their original significance.” 
—L. N. Solomon. 

3544. Snorf, Lowell D. Emotional factors in 
gastrointestinal disorders. J. Amer. med. Ass., 
1956, 162, 857-860.—Not only functional disorders 
but also gross organic lesions in the gastrointestinal 
tract can be caused by emotional stimuli. The func- 
tional disorders include nervous vomiting, anorexia 
nervosa, nervous diarrhea, constipation, and irritable 
colon. The disturbances of function may lead to the 
organic lesions. A case of chronic ulcerative colitis 
is described to exemplify the striking improvement 
that sometimes follows removal of the patient from a 
difficult environment. 

3545. Stokvis, B., & Welman, A. J. De betekenis 
van de (patho-)psychologie van het gezinsleven 
voor het ontstaan van psychosomatische aandoen- 
ingen. (The significance of the (patho-) psychology 
of family life for the genesis of psychosomatic dis- 
orders.) Ned. Tijdschr. Geneesk., 1955, 99, 2437- 
2443.—It is argued that “pathological family relation- 
ships affect the development of the child, and may be 
responsible for some psychosomatic disorders. Par- 
ticularly those conditions in which a ‘deficit of love’ 
is the cardinal problem may be regarded as manifesta- 
tions of a family neurosis.” It is concluded, that 
some psychosomatic patients cannot be considered 
separately but only as members of a neurotic family, 
which, if possible, should be subjected to treatment 
as a unity.—R. H. Houwink. 

3546. Weichselbaum, Paul. (U. Illinois Coil. 
Med., Chicago.) Herpes recurrens—emotional fac- 
tors; report of a case. Psychosom. Med., 1956, 18, 
81-83.—‘“‘In this case of an immature and highly sug- 
gestible individual, herpes recurrens was a vegetative 
response due to shame and guilt . . . strengthened by 
strong aversion and fear of infection.”—L. A. Pen- 
nington. 

3547. Weisman, Avery D. (Harvard U., Boston, 
Mass.) A study of the psychodynamics of duo- 
denal ulcer exacerbations; with special reference 
to treatment and the problem of “specificity.” 
Psychosom. Med., 1956, 18, 2-42.—Study of the pro- 
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ductions by 6 male patients in psychoanalytic psy- 
chotherapy (sessions ranged in number from 25 to 
300) indicated the “nuclear conflict consisted of varia- 
tions in the passive/active antinomy .. . the recur- 
rence invariably developed in an atmosphere in which 
the patient vacillated between active seeking and 
passive yielding.” Results are discussed in relation 
to the literature on stress —L. A. Pennington. 

3548. Williams, George E., & Johnson, Adelaide 
M. Recurrent urinary retention due to emotional 
factors; report of a case. Psychosom. Med., 1956, 
18, 77-80.—Detailed psychodynamic view of the pro- 
ductions of a patient under psychotherapy for 3 years 
is given for purposes of illustrating the role psy- 
chological factors can play in urinary retention.— 
L. A. Pennington. 

3549. Wittkower, E. D., Durost, H. B., & Laing, 
W. A. R. (McGill U., Montreal, Can.) A psycho- 
somatic study of pulmonary tuberculosis. Amer. 
Rev. Tuberc., 1955, 71, 201-219—Two matched 
groups of 40 patients with pulmonary tuberculosis, 
one with an unfavorable course, the other with a 
favorable course, were studied by a team consisting 
of a tuberculosis specialist, a psychiatrist, a psycholo- 
gist, and 5 social workers. In general, insecure pa- 
tients who react to frustration of dependency needs 
with hostility tend to do poorly; those who respond 
by seeking substitutes tend to do well. The unfavora- 
ble group is characterized by rigidity, the favorable 
group by flexibility —S. E. Vineberg. 

3550. Zambianchi, Attilio. Contributo allo studio 
del delirio dermatozoico (Ekborn). (Contribution 


to the study of the Ekbom, dermatic delirium.) Arch. 


Psicol. Neur. Psich., 1955, 16, 567-579.—After the 
presentation of the literature on “dermatic delirium” 
and its description by Ekbom in 1938, (a psychiatric 
syndrome mostly in women aged 40 to 60 who present 
itching localized or extended to the whole body but 
without any organic or parasitic basis), a case is 
presented in detail. The author raises the question 
as to whether the svndrome is of organic nature or 
whether it should be classified as a neurosis or a 
psychosis. Analogous manifestations in drug addic- 
tion (cocaine) and alcoholism are also indicated. The 
treatment through psychotherapy and electric shock 
results in temporary remission of the symptoms. In 
the case presented the results were negative. Some 
results were obtained through sleep therapy. French, 
English, and German summaries.—4. Manoil. 


(See also abstracts 2975, 3161, 3458, 3560) 


CLin1caL NEUROLOGY 


3551. Abraham, Willard. (Arizona State Coll., 
Tempe.) Educational problems of college age per- 
sons with seizures. Except. Child., 1956. 22, 147- 
151; 174.—An investigation by questionnaire of the 
admission policy and special facilities available for 
epileptic students in colleges and universities. Almost 
half of the 90 colleges and universities that responded 
admitted some administrative restrictions based upon 
the epileptic condition. Two-thirds of the schools 
that had admitted epileptic students said that the 
seizures of the students had little or no effect on their 
educational program. More general information con- 
cerning epilepsy should be given to college counselors 
and a sound public relations program could aid in 
the epileptic student’s acceptance.—J. J. Gallagher. 


31: 3548-3556 


3552. Angelergues, R., Hécaen, H., & Ajuria- 
guerra, J. Les troubles mentaux au cours des 
tumeurs du lobe frontal. (Psychic disorders ac- 
companying lesions of the frontal lobe.) Ann. Méd.- 
Psychol., 1955, 2, 577-642.—After reviewing at length 
the literature, the authors find that psychic disorders 
(mostly modifications of personality and affectivity, 
diminution of concrete activity, impairment of mem- 
ory) are almost always present in lesions of the 
frontal lobes. Analyzing 80 cases of such lesions, 
of which 54 present grave psychiatric problems, an 
attempt is made to correlate the severity of the psychic 
disturbances with the position as well as the nature 
of the lesion. 8 case histories are given along with a 
bibliography of 57 items.—M. D. Stein. 

3553. Bassett, Howard Thomas. A study of con- 
ceptual learning by brain-injured patients. Dis- 
sertation Abstr., 1956, 16, 155.—Abstract. 

3554. Cameron, J. A. P. A review of the man- 
agement of the crippled child with special refer- 
ence to cerebral palsy. Med. J. Malaya, 1955, 10, 
48-59.—The author outlines the etiology and incidence 
of cerebral palsy, comparing statistics from Great 
Britain, the United States and Denmark. Also dis- 
cussed are the nature of the lesion, i.e., types of 
cerebral palsy; early signs; problems associated with 
care and management of the child; management of 
the parent; intelligence testing; role of physical and 
occupational therapists; operative treatment; use of 
appliances; speech therapy; aims of education; and a 
coordinated scheme of treatment.—(Courtesy of Re- 
hab. Lit.) 


3555. Epstein, Arthur W., & Ervin, Frank. 
(Tulane U., New Orleans, La.) Psychodynamic 
significance of seizure content in psychomotor 
epilepsy. Psychosom. Med., 1956, 18, 43-55.—Pro- 
longed clinical study of 2 patients in intensive psy- 
chotherapy led to the conclusion that the “highly or- 
ganized seizure can be understood in the same fashion 
as the dream . . . can be analyzed dynamically and 
understood as motivated behavior . . . can be modified 
by current experiences, particularly psychotherapy.” 
Seizures diminished in number with the appearance 
of psychotic episodes. It is concluded that “seizures 
have an adaptive value representing miscarried at- 
tempts to dispel mounting psychological tension not 
immediately soluble in reality."—L. A. Pennington. 


3556. Floyer, Ella B. A psychological study of 
a city’s cerebral palsied children. London, Eng.: 
British Council for the Welfare of Spastics, 1955. 88 
p. 3s. 6d—A study was made of “all the Liverpool 
children known to suffer from cerebral palsy, who in 
March 1950 were in the age range of from 5 to 15 
years 11 months”—164 in all—representing an in- 
cidence of 1.3 per 1,000 school-age population. Some 
specific findings: 55% were boys; 120 were educable 
(Revised Binet IQ 50 and above) ; 86% were spas- 
tics; 26% had “squint”; 46% had articulatory speech 
defects; 29% had histories of one or more epileptic 
seizures; no data were obtained on hearing impair- 
ment in the entire group; median Binet IQ was ap- 
proximately 75 (for the educable group, 81) ; and, for 
just over half the group, 38% were reading up to 
their mental level and 68% showed an average re- 
tardation of nearly two years. Problems in assess- 
ment are discussed as are behavioral deviations. 21- 
item bibliography.—7. FE. Newland. 
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3557. Guareschi, A., & Magri’, R. Contributo 
allo studio clinico degli angiomi artero-venosi 
parietali. (Contribution to the clinical study of 
artero-venous parietal angiomas.) Arch. Psicol. 
Neur. Psich., 1955, 16, 545-564.—Artero-venous pa- 
rietal angiomas are analyzed in detail with presenta- 
tion of the classification of Cushing and Bailey, and 
of Furtado, Marques and Carvalho. A case is pre- 
sented with corresponding clinical, neurological, psy- 
chological, radiographic, and EEG examinations. 
Symptomatology and therapy are also presented. 47- 
item bibliography. French, English, and German 
summaries.—A. Manoil. 


3558. Hécaen, H., Penfield, Wilder; Bertrand, 
Claude, & Malmo, Robert. (McGill Univ., Mon- 
treal, Canada.) The syndrome of apractognosia 
due to lesions of the minor cerebral hemisphere. 
A.M.A. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 1956, 75, 400-434.— 
By clinical, electroencephalographic, medical, and psy- 
chological study of 9 patients who had previously 
undergone cortical ablations for focal epilepsy, the evi- 
dence indicated the presence of the syndrome com- 
prising a “group of manifestations related to altera- 
tions of somatognosia.” Tracing of the lesions in 8 
cases included “the supramarginal gyrus, part of the 
angular gyrus, and the posterior part of the first tem- 
poral convolution.” 6 case reports are presented in 
detail. The results are discussed in relation to the 
question: “What is the difference between the de- 
fects produced by lesions of the minor (nondominant) 
parietal cortex and the defects resulting from lesions 
of the parietal cortex on the dominant side?” 17 ref- 
erences... A. Pennington. 


3559. Heilbrun, Alfred B., Jr. (State U. lowa, 
lowa City.) Psychological test performance as a 
function of lateral localization of cerebral lesion. 
/. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1956, 49, 10-14.—Two bat- 
ceries of psychological tests, defined as primarily 
verbal and spatial in character, were administered to 
59 hospitalized Ss with lateralized cerebral lesions. 
The hypothesis that Ss with left hemisphere lesions 
would show a greater impairment on the verbal bat- 
tery as compared with right-sided Ss was supported 
by the data. The hypothesis that right-sided Ss would 
demonstrate greater impairment on the spatial bat- 
tery as compared with left-sided Ss was not supported. 
After eliminating dysphasics from the left-sided group, 
there were no significant differences in performance 
on either battery. However, the two intra-group bat- 
tery patterns were significantly different—L. /. 
O'Kelly. 

3560. Hertz, Dan G., Fellner, Carl H., & Rosen- 
baum, Milton. (Hebrew U., Jerusalem.) Psycho- 
somatic approach to frontal lobe lesion. A.M.A. 
Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 1956, 75, 78-82.—Detailed 
case report of a 40 year old business executive who 
after a left transfrontal craniotomy developed numer- 
ous reaction patterns unattributable to brain damage 
per se. The psychodynamic study of the patient, com- 
bined with intensive psychotherapy, led to the con- 
clusion that a “dynamic . . . approach is required 
properly to understand and treat such patients.”— 
L. A. Pennington. 

3561. Holden, Raymond H. The Children’s Ap- 
perception Test with cerebral palsied and normal 
children. Child Develpm., 1956, 27, 3-8.—The CAT 
differentiates qualitatively between cerebral palsied 
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and non-brain-injured children in this study of 18 
children. The brain injured give more “card de- 
scriptions than thema . . . in a concrete rather than 
an abstract attitude.”—L. S$. Baker. 

3562. Johnson, G. Orrville; Neely, James H., & 
Alling, Roger L. A comparison of the 1937 re- 
vision of the Stanford Binet (Form L) and the 
Columbia Scale of Mental Maturity. Except. Child., 
1956, 22, 155-157; 178.—A comparison of the results 
of the Columbia Mental Maturity Scale with the 
Stanford Binet on a sample of 33 cerebral palsied and 
38 non-cerebral palsied children. Although the mean 
IQ’s for both groups were roughly equivalent, the 
standard deviation on the Columbia Mental Maturity 
Scale was twice that of the Binet for both groups. 
The cerebral palsied and noncerebral palsied popula- 
tion both obtained a greater correlation between the 
Stanford Binet and reading level than did the Co- 
lumbia Scale. The authors concluded that “The Stan- 
ford Binet . . . is a better indicator of the level of 
academic ability for those cerebral palsied children of 
10 to 13 years of age who are capable of taking a test 
under fairly normal conditions than is the Columbia 
Scale.”—J. J. Gallagher. 

3563. Jones, Morris Val. Rebuilding language 
in stroke patients. J. Rehab., 1956, 22(2), 9-10; 
28-30.—'‘There is hope for the majority of stroke 
patients to regain usable oral and written language, 
but it is doubtful that they will achieve the premorbid 
level in any of the facets of language—reading, writ- 
ing, speaking or arithmetic.” Jones discusses his ap- 
proach with these patients and includes a list of ma- 
terials he has found useful in treating them, as well 


as a working bibliography.—M. A. Seidenfeld. 

3564. Paparo, F., & Pasetti, A. (U. Rome, Italy.) 
Associazione di un singolare quadro mentale e di 
una disritmia continua in un bambino epilettico. 
(Association of a peculiar mental syndrome and a 


continuous dysrhythmia in an epileptic child.) Jn- 
fanz. anorm., 1955, 12, 240-246.—This is a report of 
one year confusional episode with predominant be- 
havior disturbances and perseverations, with subacute 
beginning in a 9-year-old epileptic child. The E.E.G. 
taken during the episode revealed continued bursts 
of typical perfectly symmetrical spikes. The authors 
believe that the episode cannot be classified in the 
epileptic clouded states and they put forth the hy- 
pothesis that in this case there is a direct connection 
between the epileptic dysrhythmia and the mental dis- 
turbance, in analogy with what is known to happen 
in petit mal status —F. Ferracuti. 

3565. Picaza, J. A., & Guma, J. Experience with 
the surgical treatment of psychomotor epilepsy; 
early results. A.M.A. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 1956, 
75, 57-61.—A 4 year study of 34 patients treated by 
temporal lobe surgery indicated, in cases with uni- 
lateral focus, 64% to be “successful.” In cases with 
bitemporal focus, the index was 23%.—L. A. Pen- 
nington. 


3566. Plum, Fred. (U. Washington, Seattle.) 
Sensory loss with poliomyelitis. Neurology, 1956. 
6, 166-172.—A description of the distribution of sen- 
sory loss in two cases of what was otherwise a typical 
acute poliomyelitis. In both cases the sensory anes- 
thesia was confined to the lumbosacral dermatomes. 
Possible causation is discussed. 22 references.—L. I. 
O’Kelly. 
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3567. Preston, Ralph C., & Schneyer, J. Wesley. 
(U. Pennsylvania, Philadelphia.) The neurological 
background of nine severely retarded readers. J. 
educ. Res., 1956, 49, 455-459.—These cases, 5 of 
which were practically non-readers, were referred for 
complete examination to a Neurological Clinic. They 
ranged in age from 8 to 18 and in 1.Q. from 71 to 129 
with a median of 92. Damage to the nervous system 
was found in 3 cases. All had histories which raised 
questions concerning the possibility of brain damage. 
A plea is made for a broader attack than has yet been 
made on the problem of the etiology of alexia.—M. 
Murphy. 

3568. Richards, Eugene. A study of a selected 
group of cerebral palsied persons to determine 
minimal occupational profiles and abilities associ- 
ated with vocational success. Dissertation Abstr., 
1956, 16, 67-68.—Abstract. 

3569. Shagass, Charles. 
logical studies of attect. 
112, 928-930.—Abstract. 

3570. Shere, Marie Orr. (U. Jilinois, Urbana.) 
Socio-emotional factors in family of the twin with 
cerebral palsy. Except. Child., 1956, 22, 196-199; 
206-208.—A study of the family adjustment of 30 
pairs of twins, one member of each pair having been 
diagnosed as cerebral palsied. Data for the study 
were obtained by observation of children’s behavior 
made during two informal visits to each home. The 


Clinical neurophysio- 
Amer. J. Psychiat., 1956, 


study found generally that the parents were more un- 
derstanding of the potentialities of the cerebral palsied 
twin and were able to get along with him with less 
disciplinary friction.—J. J. Gallagher. 


3571. Wahler, H. J. (State U., lowa City.) A 
comparison of reproduction errors made by brain- 
damaged and control patients on a memory-for- 
designs test. /. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1956, 52, 251- 
255.—The performances of brain damaged and con- 
trol groups on the Benton Visual Retention Test were 
compared in terms of total number of correct repro- 
ductions, total number of errors, and relative fre- 
quency of occurrence of ten different types of errors. 
the mean total number of correct reproductions of 
the control Ss was found to be signiticantly higher 
and their mean number of errors significantly lower 
than the corresponding means of the brain damaged 
Ss. No significant difference, however, between the 
2 groups in the overall patterns of the 10 different 
types of errors could be demonstrated.”—L. R. Zeitlin. 


3572. Walshe, Francis. (U. Coll. Hosp., London.) 
The contribution of clinical observation to cere- 
bral physiology. Proc. roy. Soc., Ser. B, 1954, 142, 
208-224.—A brief resume of the use of clinical ma- 
terial as a source for theoretical conclusions by neuro- 
physiologists. The work of Hughlings Jackson, Head, 
and others is summarized together with some discus- 
sion of the contribution of Bartlett in the study of 
motor function.—B. A. Maher. 


(See also abstracts 2164, 2975, 3241, 3275, 3315, 
3383, 3513) 


PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED 


3573. Alger, Ian, & Rusk, Howard A. The re- 
jection of help by some disabled people. Arch. 
phys. Med., 1955, 36, 277-281.—The problem of mo- 
tivation, or lack of motivation was found to play an 
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important role in certain patients rejecting help and 
trying to sabotage the rehabilitation program. In 
such a situation it is felt that only when the psycho- 
logical factors present in both the disabled patient and 
his therapist are understood, and adequately dealt 
with, can there be attainment of a realistic rehabilita- 
tion.—/. Neufeld. 


3574. Arnstein, Eliezer. (Vocational Guidance 
Centre “Hadassah,” Jerusalem.) Testing and guid- 
ing the blind. Jerusalem: Hadassah Vocational 
Guidance Department, 1956. 16 p. (Mimeo.)—35 
blind adults, new immigrants living in a transition 
camp, 2U-51 years old, 23 males and 12 females, were 
examined psychologically in July 1954 by a battery of 
tests for the blind, developed by the Hadassah centre. 
There were measured: Sense of touch, manual dex- 
terity, form perception, memory, arithmetic and verbal 
ability and spatial perception. Newcomers from Iraq 
were found better than those from Tripolitania: males 
better than females. 17 cases are briefly reported.— 
H. Ormian. 


3575. Barron, Jules. Physical handicap and per- 
sonality: study of the seen versus unseen disabili- 
ties. Arch. phys. Med., 1955, 36, 639.—“ Utilizing the 
Wechsler-Bellevue Intelligence Scale, Rorschach test, 
and a sentence completion form, comparison was made 
between patients with seen and unseen physical handi- 
caps. ‘The results indicate no significant difference 
between the two groups. It seems noteworthy that 
a similarity of trends was found to exist between the 
two groups.” —/. Neufeld. 


3576. Braceland, Francis J. The compleat per- 
son. Crippled Child, 1956, 34(1), 11-12; 28-29.— 
“Compleat” implies one perfectly skilled or accom- 
plished as in an art or a pursuit. It is the task of the 
psychiatrist, parents, and every member of the re- 
habilitation team to aim toward rendering the dis- 
abled person “compleat,” and not to accept less.— 
G. S. Speer. 


3577. Buell, J. Rehabilitation status of former 
students of the California School for the Blind. 
New Outlook for the Blind, 1955, 49, 169-173.—The 
employment status of 199 students aged 16 or more 
who had left the California School for the Blind be- 
tween 1940 and 1951 was surveyed. Percentagewise, 
data on the blind compare well with those for the 
sighted population. The percentage of skilled work- 
ers in the group was found to be somewhat less, and 
of semi-skilled and unskilled proportionately more, 
than for sighted workers. Implications of this em- 
ployment picture are seen for the school curriculum. 
—N. J. Raskin. 


3578. Burgess, C. B. Counseling parents of chil- 
dren with handicaps. New Outlook for the Blind, 
1955, 49, 1-5.—The parent is given an opportunity to 
talk about his child and himself with a person who 
helps him express himself, who helps him examine his 
own feelings, and who helps him understand his child’s 
handicap. It is through this expression, examination 
and understanding that a parent is able to evaluate, 
decide and participate in a plan of education and treat- 
ment for his child. What remains constant is the 
method of deliberation together, toward providing the 
child with an environment in which he can learn and 
develop with his handicap, and toward helping the 
parent express and cope with the real question in his 
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heart, knowing what issues are at stake—N. J. 
Raskin. 

3579. Christopher, W. I. Hospital employment 
for the handicapped. /. Rehab., 1956, 22(1), 9-11; 
20-21.—'l here is some variance in the attitudes which 
hospital administrators display when they are acting 
in the role of a member of the hospital team inter- 
ested in the rehabilitation process and when they act 
in the role of the hospital employer. With the seri- 
ous deficit in trained personnel to carry on a host of 
hospital occupations, Christopher reports the experi- 
ence of a number of Catholic institutions who have 
successfully trained and utilized a wide variety of 
disabled men and women. ‘Thus they have fulfilled 
their treatment mission in securing the successful re- 
habilitation of the disabled while at the same time 
overcoming their serious personnel deficits—M. A. 
Seidenfeld. 

3580. Cloet, L. De revalidatie en de beroepsori- 
éntering van het gebrekkig kind. (Rehabilitation 
and vocational guidance of the invalid child.) Tijd- 
schr. v. Studie- en Beroepsoriént., 1955, 2, 124-136.— 
The problem of sick children is treated from an inter- 
national as well as a Belgian point of view. Pro- 
fessions open to the disabled are enumerated.—R. 
Piret. 

3581. Doctor, Powrie V. (Ed.) [Directory.] 
Amer. Ann. Deaf, 1956, 101, 2-230.—Lists American 
instructors of the deaf, medical school personnel in 
speech and hearing problems, teacher training centers 
and centers granting college credit, doctors’ disserta- 
tions and masters’ theses on education of the deaf, 
directory of organizations in America—-of and for the 
deaf, correspondence schools and summer camps for 
deaf and hard of hearing, review of publications, re- 
ligious work with the deaf, vocational education and 
public residential schools, speech and hearing clinics 
. « » 1955-1956, state departments and societies having 
a speech and hearing program, tabular statement of 
American schools for the deaf, October 31, 1955. 

3582. Ferson, R. F. Vocational guidance at the 
Western Pennsylvania School. New Outlook for 
the Blind, 1955, 49, 6-15.—Vocational guidance at 
this school for blind children begins indirectly in 
kindergarten and elementary school with community 
field trips. At the secondary level, these are supple- 
mented by recordings and radio programs which con- 
tribute occupational information. Formal guidance 
procedures begin in the 8th grade. In high school, 
literature, permissive group sessions and films are 
used to stress interpersonal relations in job success. 
Vocational guidance classes meet weekly in the 11th 
and 12th grades. Tests of learning ability, interests, 
personality and manipulation are administered and in- 
terpreted. The state agency counselor cooperates 
with the students and school psychologist in locating 
suitable employment.—JN. J. Raskin. 


3583. Fitting, E. F. Rehabilitation status of 
former students. New Outlook for the Blind, 1955, 
49, 21-26.—60 graduates and 24 non-graduates of a 
residential school for the blind were compared, by 
means of a questionnaire, in the areas of marital 
status, social adjustment and vocational adjustment. 
The group as a whole was restricted in activity, was 
economically deprived, experienced difficulty in eman- 
cipating itself from the home and in securing and 
holding jobs. More non-graduates married blind in- 
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dividuals and in general this group associated to a 
greater extent with blind people. In comparison with 
the general blind population, a greater percentage of 
the study group required some financial help, with the 
size of the grant tending to be smaller.—N. J. Raskin. 

3584. Gellman, William. An attainable occupa- 
tional goal. Crippled Child, 1956, 34(1), 20-21.— 
Although emotional, social, and vocational adjustment 
are related, and can be dealt with as a unit, emo- 
tional and social adjustment contribute to the voca- 
tional adjustment of the crippled child in four ways: 
strengthening adjustment to reality; preparing him 
for personal relationships involved in work; helping 
him to develop appropriate forms of work behavior ; 
and helping him to develop a set of attitudes and 
values which will motivate him to work.—G. S. Speer. 

3585. Hoffman, S. Counseling the client with 
useful vision. New Outlook for the Blind, 1955, 49, 
49-53.—There is often a real discrepancy between the 
client’s actual use of vision and his potential visual 
ability as indicated by the ophthalmologist’s report. 
The information about actual use of vision and its 
implications in terms of adjustment to handicap are 
used by the counselor to supplement the factual ma- 
terial in the ophthalmological report and at the same 
time to point up possible problem areas in adjust- 
ment. With this kind of understanding the counselor 
can so modify his techniques and areas of emphasis 
to serve most adequately the individual needs of the 
client. This understanding is especially valuable in 
helping the client in his orientation and actual place- 
ment on the job.—N. J. Raskin. 

3586. Klieger, Philip A., Haase, Russell B., & 
Dressler, Sidney H. Rehabilitation of the tuber- 
culous—modern concepts put to work. J. Rehab., 
1956, 22(2), 6-8.—With the advent of chemothera- 
peusis aS a major treatment factor in tuberculosis, 
the part which vocational rehabilitation may play 
early in the treatment program has been greatly am- 
plified. Vocational rehabilitation on an active basis 
in many instances can begin much earlier in the pa- 
tient’s treatment program and often completed while 
the patient is in the hospital. His chance of return to 
his old job or some variant of this job is much greater 
than in the past. Studies now going on at the Na- 
tional Jewish Hospital at Denver emphasize the gen- 
erally improved outlook for successful vocational re- 
habilitation of the tuberculous —M. A. Seidenfeld. 


3587. Levos, George. (Michigan School for the 
Deaf, Flint.) Non-language intelligence and lan- 
guage achievement among deaf children. Except. 
Child., 1956, 22, 267-269 ; 295.—87 deaf children (CA 
12-6 to 19-6) in a residential school were given the 
Pintner General Ability Test, Intermediate non-lan- 
guage series, and the Clarke School language test (a 
test of language achievement). Correlation between 
the two tests was .41 with no sex or age differences 
noted. Author concludes, “There is a positive rela- 
tion between intelligence and schoo! performance and 
school achievement,” of deaf children—J. J. Gal- 
lagher. 


3588. Levine, Edna S. Youth in a soundless 
world; a search for personality. New York: New 
York University Press, 1956. xiii, 217 p. $5.00.— 
Essentially, the author reports on a comparative study 
of the Wechsler-Bellevue test behaviors of 31 well- 
adjusted deaf girls, aged 15 through 18 years and of 
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100 cases drawn from Wechsler’s original standard- 
ization population, and an analysis of the Rorschach 
responses of the deaf girls. Introductory chapters 
on general implications, background factors, and re- 
lated psychological studies, and concluding chapters 
on a discussion of the results, illustrative test records, 
and on desired developments are included. The possi- 
ble fruitfulness of the use of verbal approaches with 
the deaf and the importance of qualitative analyses 
of the test responses of the deaf are stressed.—T. E. 
Newland. 

3589. Lofquist, Lloyd H. (U. Minnesota, Min- 
neapolis.) Vocational counseling with the physi- 
cally handicapped. New York: Appleton-Century- 
Crofts, 1957. xiv, 381 p. $5.00—The counselor- 
patient relationship is of first importance, but rela- 
tionships with members of the hospital rehabilitation 
team, the hospital administration, and with other 
agencies and services are extremely important. Coun- 
seling and clinical psychology must continue to be 
distinguished from one another. Special attention, 
with illustrative case material, is given to disabili- 
ties not covered extensively in counseling literature, 
namely the diabetic, the heart patient, the amputee, 
the hypertensive, the paraplegic, the cancer patient, 
and the skin patient. General principles of counseling, 
diagnosis, and the use of reference resources are sum- 
marized. Glossary.—S. S. Marzolf. 


3590. Mecham, Merlin J., & Jones, Dixie. 
(Brigham Young U., Provo, Utah.) A nucleus 


vocabulary for use in building oral language skills 
of the cerebral palsied child. Except. Child., 1956, 
22, 280—-284.—A nucleus vocabulary for teaching cere- 


bral palsied children has been obtained from 4 sources: 
(1) Voelker list of words spoken by adolescents, (2) 
Ausherman and Black list of words spoken by college 
students, (3) Thorndike list of 20,000 words, (4) 
Dolch basic sight vocabulary list. All words were 
included in the nucleus vocabulary that appeared in 
2 or more of the above lists. Additional words hav- 
ing special personal reference for individual children 
can be added to such a list by the teacher—J. J. 
Gallagher. 


3591. Rusalem, H. Factors in integrating blind 
persons in the community. New Outlook for the 
Blind, 1955, 49, 82-86.—Integration may be more sus- 
cessful under certain conditions: The selection of 
clients on the basis of personality variables which 
seem related to successful integration; the develop- 
ment of a favorable social climate for integration by 
modifying community attitudes toward the blind; the 
integration within the community of the agency itself. 
—N. J. Raskin. 


3592. Seymour, Charlyne T. Personality and 
paralysis: I. Comparative adjustment of para- 
plegics and quadriplegics. Arch. phys. Med., 1955, 
36, 691-694.—The psychological reaction of the para- 
plegic or quadriplegic to his injury does not stem 
from the type of disability he has sustained but from 
his premorbid personality structure and from the fac- 
tors that society forces upon him because of his handi- 
cap. Social and personal adjustment measures were 
obtained from two rating scales designed for this 
study. Group differences significant at the .01 level 
were found on the social adjustment scale scores. 
The quadriplegics consistently received ratings rep- 
resenting above average social adjustment as com- 
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pared to ratings of paraplegics. Personal adjustment 
scores showed no such differences, both groups giv- 
ing projective responses indicating severe personality 
restriction as compared to other persons. 22 refer- 
ences.—/. Neufeld. 

3593. von Schumann, Hans-Joachim. Die ges- 
térte Psychomotorik der Blinden, ihre Ursachen, 
Folgen und Uberwindung. (Psychomotor disturb- 
ances of the blind, their causes, effects, and control.) 
Z. Psychother. med. Psychol., 1956, 6, 75-83.—Bodily 
movements of the blind tend toward stereotypy and 
diminshed vitality, largely from the limitations im- 
posed on open, strong, spontaneous movements by the 
absence of visual space experience. Also of impor- 
tance is the absence of light stimulation which is so 
important for healthy integrated nervous and motor 
activity. These disturbances can be overcome through 
exercises, massage, autogenous training, breathing 
therapy, and treatment with the drug “photodyn” 
which substitutes for the biological effects of sunlight. 
62 references.—E. W. Eng. 

3594. Wenar, Charles. (U. Jil., Coll. Med., Chi- 
cago.) The effects of a motor handicap on per- 
sonality: III. The effects on certain fantasies and 
adjustive techniques. Child Develpm., 1956, 27, 9-15. 
—Although World Test protocols administered to 
handicapped children showed no difference in “over- 
all adjustment, variety of interests and concern over 
interpersonal relations,” the handicapped children 
were “significantly weaker in their ability to estab- 
lish self-protective defenses and were more quickly 
and more chronically concerned with their destructive 
fantasies.”"—L. S. Baker. 

3595. Yerby, Alonzo S. Differential use of re- 
habilitation facilities. J. Rehab., 1956, 22(2), 4-5: 
15.—The author points out that “the differential or 
optimum use of a rehabilitation facility depends upon 
the ability of the rehabilitation worker to match the 
current azid total needs of the handicapped client with 
services the facility has to offer.”"—M. A. Seidenfeld. 


(See also abstracts 3193, 3225, 3230, 3719, 3869) 
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3596. Akavya, Uriel. Madrikh hinukhi l’horim 
u[l]morim. (Educational guide for parents and 
teachers.) Tel Aviv: J. Sreberk, [1956.] 183 p.— 
“The man’s personality is shaped basically in his first 
years of life”; therefore, educators of all kinds, first 
of all parents and teachers, have to learn psychology, 
which will enable individual treatment of children. 
The book is written in a popular manner, from a 
rather paidocentric view. Its 3 main parts are: 
[Psychological] principles of practical education; be- 
havior deviations, their causes and ways of treatment; 
the child’s world (half of the book).—H. Ormian. 


3597. Bhardwaj, Dinesh Chandra. (Vidyab- 
hawan, Udaipur, India.) Sangrah vritti ka shiksha 
men upyog. (Using hoarding instinct in education.) 
Jan Shikshan, 1955, 7(3), 40-43.—The instinct of 
hoarding can be utilized for educational purposes. 
The child can be made interested in developing in- 
dividual collections and albums. Their instinct can 
find satisfaction in good museums.—U. Pareek. 


3598. Burniaux, J. Répercussions du climat af- 
fectif de la famille sur le succés scolaire. (Reper- 
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cussions of the emotional climate of the family on suc- 
cess in school.) Rev. belg. Psychol. Pedag., 1955, 17, 
113-119.—Observations on retardation in school due 
to character disturbances the origin of which lies in 
the influence of the family environment. In order to 
remedy this, the school should act on the parents as 
on the children.—R. Piret. 

3599. Carette, H. La personnalité vue par le 
pédagogue. (Personality from the educator’s point 
of view.) Bull. Orient. scol. profess., 1955, 1, 102- 
123.—Conceptions of personality vary with concep- 
tions of human nature, and bring with them different 
methods of education. Sound pedagogy is centered 
around the child as he is, but it does not forget what 
we want him to be.—R. Piret. 


3600. Debesse, M. Travail scolaire et travail 
industriel. (Scholarly work and industrial work.) 
Cah. Pédag., 1955, 14, 110-121.—In spite of obvious 
differences, there are some undeniable similarities be- 
tween scholarly work and industrial work. The 
school could draw inspiration from industrial or- 
ganization in order to increase its efficiency, and the 
factory could draw on the educational world to hu- 
manize the laborer’s environment.—R. Piret. 


3601. Dracoulides, N. N. Pre-school education 
and mental health. Understanding the Child, 1956, 
25, 84-85.—In view of the “inciting” general world 
atmosphere of today, Dr. Dracoulides recommends 
compulsory pre-school education as well as compulsory 
school up to the age of 12-——W. Coleman. 


3602. Dreikurs, Rudolf. (U. Chicago Med. Sch., 
Ill.) 
teachers. xvi, 237 p. 
$3.75.—The 3 chapters of Part I present some theo- 
retical premises, “based on the philosophy of democ- 
racy ... and on the socio-teleological approach of the 
psychology of Alfred Adler,” for understanding the 
child, his development, and his control. The 7 chap- 
ters of Part IT contain reports of classroom incidents 
that point up such categories of teaching problems 
as encouragement, the importance of experiencing the 
natural consequences of action, understanding the 
child’s life style, changing the child’s goals, group dis- 
cussion, and interaction in group situations. The 
author, a psychiatrist, comments on each report from 
the point of view presented in Part I—R. S. Harper. 


3603. Fauville, A. Psychologie pédagogique et 
psychologie générale de l’apprentissage. (Learning 
from the point of view of educational psychology and 
from the point of view of general psychology.) Nouv. 
Rev. pédag., 1955, 10, 584—587.—Some generalizations 
concerning educational psychology and learning. A 
short history of this science. Bibliography.—R. Piret. 


3604. Grace, H. A. (Grinnell Coll., lowa.) A 
teacher-centered theory for education. Peabody 
J. Educ., 1955, 32, 273-281.—The essentials of educa- 
tion are the teacher, the learner, the material to be 
learned, and the purpose for learning. Educational 
theory stresses one essential or another. The question 
for educational research is: Under what conditions of 
teacher-learner-material interaction are the purposes 
of education met ?—H. A. Grace. 

3605. Grunwald, Bronia. The application of 
Adlerian principles in a classroom. Amer. J. indiv. 
Psychol., 1955, 11, 131-141—A teacher of socially 
and emotionally maladjusted children of 9-12 years 


Psychology in the classroom; a manual for 
New York: Harper, 1957. 
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reports some aspects of her work conducted in accord 
with an Adlerian orientation —A. R. Howard. 


3606. Heidgerken, Loretta. (Catholic U., Wash- 
ington, D. C.) Principles of learning and teach- 
ing; a study guide for educational psychology. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott, 1956. iv, 69 p. $2.50. 
—This is a combined syllabus and workbook for an 
undergraduate course in educational psychology. The 
content is divided into these units: (1) Introduction, 
(2) Growth and development, (3) The nature and 
measurement of intelligence, (4) The general nature 
of learning, (5) Types of learning, (6) Planning and 
directing learning activities to meet individual learner 
needs, (7) Two teaching-learning situations—A. E. 
Kuensli. 

3607. Hitchcock, A. A. (U. Nebraska, Lincoln.) 
September’s non-arrivals. Coll. & Univ., 1955, 30, 
301-312.—The characteristics of students whose ap- 
plication for admission was approved but failed to 
enroll were examined. Some of the differences be- 
tween the “non-arrivals” and “arrivals” include dif- 
ferences in tested ability, high school rank, occupation 
of father, and financial resources.—B. G. Fricke. 


3608. Kelly, William A. (Fordham U., New 
York.) Educational psychology. Milwaukee, Wis.: 
Bruce Publishing Co., 1956. xxiii, 574 p. $4.25.— 
This fourth edition (see 8: 2272) is a text for under- 
graduate students in educational psychology. It is 
divided into seven parts: (1) the field of educational 
psychology ; (2) the nature of the learner; (3) funda- 
mental equipment of the learner, including back- 
grounds from general psychology; (4) growth and 
development of the learner; (5) learning; (6) meas- 
urement and evaluation; and (7) guidance and ad- 
justment. Much of the book has been rewritten, con- 
siderable new material added, and portions of earlier 
editions omitted. The organization is rearranged 
and bibliography brought up to date.—S. M. Amatora. 


3609. Koelsche, Charles L. (Wisconsin State 
Coll., Eau Claire.) A study of the student drop-out 
problem at Indiana University. J. educ. Res., 1956, 
49, 357-364.—The specific class cycle from matricula- 
tion in September, 1948, to graduation in June, 1952 
was studied. Major reasons for withdrawal were: 
lack of funds, low scholarship, contemplated marriage, 
ill health, loss of interest, and military service—M. 
Murphy. 

3610. Moor, Paul. Schwererziehbarkeit als Be- 
eintrachtigung des inneren haltes. (Educational 
difficulties as an encroachment on inner status.) 
Acta psychother. psychosom. orthopaedagog., 1956, 4, 
42-52.—Difficulties encountered in the education of 
certain children cover a wide field of different condi- 
tions, making it impossible to arrive at a comprehen- 
sive concept on the basis of a biological or psycho- 
logical approach. 3 types of educational problems— 
neuropathy, psychopathy and difficulties due to en- 
vironmental factors—may be defined on the basis of 
special educational tasks. English and French sum- 
maries.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 


3611. Peel, E. A. (U. Birmingham, Eng.) The 
psychological basis of education. New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1956. vii, 303 p. $6.00.—A 
textbook designed for teachers and teacher trainees. 
Its general method is to describe psychological the- 
ories and findings and then suggest their educational 
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applications. Content deals with these topics: psy- 
chology and education as science (Ch. 1); learning 
(Ch. 2-6); intelligence and individual differences 
(Ch. 7-10); emotion (Ch. 11-12); personality (Ch. 
13) ; the individual and society (Ch. 14); school ex- 
aminations and records (Ch. 15-16). Chapter read- 
ing lists and exercises.—F. Costin. 


3612. Ryden, Einar R., & Asher, John W. In- 
telligibility and the classroom. Educ. Adm. Superv., 
1955, 41, 475-484.—The authors make suggestions re- 
garding the significance of acoustics and intelligibility 
in school sites, school building design, acoustic treat- 
ment and materials, and school rooms. According to 
a review of recent literature on acoustics and the con- 
trol of noise in schools, they propose applications of 
the knowledge of intelligibility in education, more 
specifically to classroom learning.—S. M. Amatora. 


3613. Sicher, Lydia. Education for freedom. 
Amer. J. indiv. Psychol., 1955, 11, 97-103.—“The 
question: education for what? has found its answer: 
education for freedom . . . not only independence is 
necessary, but a dynamism that allows movement be- 
tween oneself and the other fellow: interdependence. 
. . . The child will have to be guided to experience 
himself as a member of a group, in which and through 
which he can learn to choose between constructive, 
centrifugal values of self-realization and the destruc- 
tive, centripetal pseudo-values of self-elevation.”—A. 
R. Howard. 


3614. Symonds, Percival M. (Teachers Coll., Co- 
lumbia U., N. Y.) Implications of an expanded 
research program in the U. S. Office of Education 
for the American Educational Research Associa- 
tion. J. educ. Res., 1956, 49, 649-650.—Under the 
proposed program there will be for the first time sup- 
port by the federal government for research in educa- 
tion comparable to what has been done in such fields 
as agriculture and public health—M. Murphy. 


3615. Symonds, Percival M. (Teach. Coll., Co- 
lumbia U., New York.) What education has to 
learn from psychology. III. Punishment. Teach. 
Coll. Rec., 1956, 57, 449-462.—Experiments are re- 
viewed and interpreted and educational implications 
drawn. “In spite of the advances made in the educa- 
tion of teachers in recent years, there is reason to be- 
lieve that we have a long way yet to go in profes- 
sionalizing the details of the teaching task.”—H. K. 
Moore. 


3616. Vieujean, F. Education et valeurs. (Edu- 
cation and values.) Nouv. Rev. pédag., 1956, 11, 513- 
521.—Education is an invitation to experimentation, 
to action. Moral values are not revealed except by 
being practiced and lived, above all in education.—R. 
Piret. 


3617. Watson, Goodwin. (Teach. Coll., Colum- 
bia U., New York.) Education and intergroup re- 
lations. Teach. Coll. Rec., 1956, 57, 305-309.—Is the 
current emphasis on intercultural education another 
educational fad? It is a delayed response to social 
changes outside the school in race relations, religious 
differences, and social class cleavages. What, if any- 
thing, can schools and colleges do about these inter- 
group differences ?—H. K. Moore. 


3618. Williams, Wyman Loren, Jr. A study of 
school desegregation: self-prediction of behavior 


31: 3612-3625 


and correlates of self-prediction. Dissertation Ab- 
str., 1956, 16, 591.—Abstract. 


(See also abstracts 2621, 2804, 2824, 3551) 
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3619. Abraham, Willard. (Arizona State Coll., 
Tempe.) A new look at reading: a guide to the 
language arts. Boston, Mass.: Porter Sargent, 1956. 
xviii, 236 p. $3.50.—The major emphasis is on read- 
ing, and the book is designed to be useful both to 
teachers and parents. Particular attention is given 
to contemporary critics of reading instruction —M. 
Murphy. 

3620. Abrams, Jules C. A study of certain per- 
sonality characteristics of non-readers and achiev- 
ing readers. Dissertation Abstr., 1956, 16, 377-378. 
—Abstract. 

3621. Adar, Leah. L’heker hak’shayim hali- 
mudiyim etsel yaldey olim. (Contributions to the 
study of scholastic difficulties of immigrant children. ) 
M’gamot, 1956, 7, 139-180.—A study carried out by 
observation of the children in their class room, indi- 
vidual talks and achievement tests. 4th grade ele- 
mentary school pupils in Jerusalem, from culturally 
backward social groups, most of them from the Mid- 
dle East, were inquired. The children fail mainly in 
school subjects requiring previously acquired informa- 
tion, and absorbed usually from the family in ad- 
vanced social environment. Teachers’ explanations 
were insufficient. It is suggested to concentrate the 
study material in every school subject around a limited 
number of themes. English summary.—H. Ormian. 

3622. Akavya, Uriel. Eyh matslihim m _ bali- 
mudim. (How to succeed at school.) Tel Aviv: 
Sreberk Publ. House, 1954. 144 p.—“One of the 
causes of failure at school is ignorance of ways of 
learning.” Thus, parents and pupils in Israel need 
guidance courses in ways of learning. The book con- 
tains 2 parts: Guide to parents and teachers of ele- 
mentary school pupils; guide for students of second- 
ary and higher schools. The book is based on Ameri- 
can experiences and techniques.—H. Ormian. 

3623. Alsup, Robert Franklin. A study of the 
procedures used and the problems encountered in 
promoting growth for initial reading. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1956, 16, 76-77.—Abstract. 

3624. Anderson, Irving H., Hughes, Byron O., 
& Dixon, W. Robert. (U. Michigan, Ann Arbor.) 
Age of learning to read and its relation to sex, in- 
telligence, and reading achievement in the sixth 
grade. J. educ. Res., 1956, 49, 447-453.—The crite- 
rion of having learned to read was a reading age of 84 
months on The Gates Primary Reading Tests. The 
subjects were of superior intelligence (mean I.Q. 120) 
and had an unconventional method of instruction. 
Less than half learned to read by the age of 83 
months. There was a sex difference in favor of the 
girls. Correlation between age of learning to read 
and intelligence was .57 for girls and .54 for boys; 
between age of learning to read and reading achieve- 
ment in the 6th grade, .67 for girls and .65 for boys.— 
M. Murphy. 

3625. Anderson, Wayne. 


(U. Missouri, Colum- 
bia.) Readability of readers. Amer. Psychologist, 
1956, 11, 147-148.—The Flesch count readability for- 
mula was applied to general readers in psychology in- 
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tended to be used in combination with regular psy- 
chology tests. Results indicate that “. . . the books 
are of about the same degree of difficulty, all being 
difficult according to Flesch’s standards. . . . Some of 
the most readable work was done by such writers as 
Kohler, Freud, Munn, Murphy, James McKeen Cat- 
tell and Lashley.” Among the more difficult to read 
are Lewin, Pavlov, Carmichael, and Cruze.—S. J. 
Lachman. 


3626. Belson, William A. Learning and attitude 
changes resulting from viewing a television series, 
“Bon Voyage.” Brit. J. educ. Psychol., 1956, 26, 31- 
38.—Telecasts designed to prepare the viewers for a 
first visit to France were evaluated for their effective- 
ness in terms of (1) the extent to which the French 
words and phrases presented were learned, (2) the 
amount of general information acquired, and (3) the 
degree to which apprehensions about the trip were 
allayed. While the first two objectives were realized, 
there appeared to be an actual increase in the viewers’ 
apprehensions concerning language problems and 
other details of the prospective visit—R. C. Strass- 
burger. 

3627. Bond, Guy L., & Tinker, Miles A. (U. 
Minnesota, Minneapolis.) Reading difficulties: their 
diagnosis and correction. New York: Appleton- 
Century-Crofts, 1957. viii, 486 p. $5.25.—The 5 


parts of this book, which is written for the classroom 
teacher, the remedial teacher, and the clinician, deal 
with: principles of reading instruction, the nature and 
causes of reading difficulties, diagnosis, remedial treat- 
ment, and special problems including case studies and 
a chapter on the specially handicapped child—M. 


Murphy. 


3628. Bose, K., & Narang, S. An experiment on 
immediate recall in primary school children, Delhi. 
Indian J. Psychol., 1955, 30, 85-94.—A group of 10- 
year-old children, 200 boys and 200 girls, were tested 
for immediate recall of three kinds of materials: ob- 
jects, words, and numbers. Under the conditions of 
the experiment, objects were recalled better than 
words and numbers. Contrary to what might be ex- 
pected from some earlier studies, girls were better 
than boys in recalling objects. There were no sig- 
nificant sex differences for the recall of words and 
numbers. An implication is that more time should be 
spent in presentation and less in drill—H. Wunder- 
lich. 


3629. Bradley, Beatrice E. (Gompers Elem. Sch., 
Philadelphia, Pa.) An experimental study of the 
readiness approach to reading. Elem. Sch. J., 1956, 
56, 262-267——By using two matched first-grade 
groups of 31 children each, the author sought to de- 
termine whether or not a child would lose or gain if 
formal systematic instruction in reading were not 
provided until the child was ready. Results of pro- 
gram with the experimental group and that with the 
control group are given in detail. Analysis of the 
study is given and four major conclusions drawn.— 
S. M. Amatora. 


3630. Budd, William C. Counselor versus stu- 
dent prediction of grade point average. J. counsel. 
Psychol., 1956, 3, 68-70.—A composite correlation 
coefficient of .77 was obtained for 15 counselors’ pre- 
dictions of the grade point average of 83 college stu- 
dents and the obtained grades. “Considerable differ- 
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ences were found among the counselors ...” , the 
coefficients ranging from .20 to .92.—M. M. Reece. 


3631. Burke, Harold Reynolds. An experimental 
study of teaching methods in a college freshman 
orientation course. Dissertation Abstr., 1956, 16, 
77-78.—Abstract. 


3632. Calhoun, M. Lois, Wolfer, Robert K., & 
Moore, Richard D. (Michigan State U., East 
Lansing.) An experiment in student-centered his- 
tology teaching. J. educ. Res., 1956, 49, 709-713.— 
A progress report is given on an experiment covering 
the work of a quarter. It is hoped to continue the 
experiment another year.—M. Murphy. 


3633. Cappa, Dan. (Santa Barbara (Calif.) City 
Schs.) A method of validating reactions of kinder- 
garten children to story books read by teachers. 
Calif. J. educ. Res., 1956, 7, 76-78.—The relationship 
between the reactions of 30 teachers and 13 super- 
visors to the reading of a single story book was ascer- 
tained. Similarly, the agreement between the reac- 
tions of 22 teachers and 13 supervisors was computed. 
As a third approach, the reactions of 10 teachers and 
those of 857 childien to 30 books were computed. 


’ There was “a high degree of relationship between the 


data in the teachers’ recordings regarding the chil- 
dren’s responses and the findings on corresponding 
items in the three validating procedures used.”—T. E. 
Newland. 


3634. Carriker, William R. Selected books for 
retarded readers; annotated, high interest, modi- 
fied vocabulary. Lincoln, Nebraska: Department of 
Education, 1956. 34 p. (Mimeo.)—Compiled to aid 
the teacher of the mentally handicapped or retarded 
readers in locating reading material which will appeal 
to the interests of their chronological age yet be 
within the vocabulary limits of retarded readers. 
Bibliographic information given includes title, author, 
publisher and address, reading level in terms of grade 
level, and interest level in terms of grade level. An- 
notations consist of brief descriptions of content and, 
in the case of a series of 8 books, the number of 
vocabulary words. A brief list of supplementary 
reading material for pupils and sources of helpful ma- 
terials for the teacher are included.—(Courtesy of 
Rehab. Lit.) 


3635. Carroll, John B. (Harvard U., Cambridge, 
Mass.) The case of Dr. Flesch. Amer. Psycholo- 
gist, 1956, 11, 158-163—On Why Johnny Can’t Read, 
by Rudolf Flesch, “A number of writers have already 
stated that Flesch has distorted and misrepresented 
the research evidence concerning the teaching of 
reading. ...” Major conclusions relevant to reading 
instruction based on research evidence are summa- 
rized; distortions in Flesch’s reporting of evidence 
are specified. Flesch’s neglect of “a number of im- 
portant and pertinent studies” is cited. 24 refer- 
ences.—S. J. Lachman. 


3636. Davis, Junius A. Differential college 
achievement of public vs. private school graduates. 
J. counsel. Psychol., 1956, 3, 72-73.—Public school 
graduates “were found to earn significantly better 
freshman average grades” in college. The same ad- 
vantage was found for the sophomore year. Possible 
reasons for this difference are presented—M. M. 
Reece. 
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3637. D’Espallier, V. Over de oorzaken van 
leesmoeilijkheden. (Causes of difficulties in learn- 
ing to read.) Tijdschr. v. Studie- en Beroepsoriént., 
1954, 1, 56-61.—Reading deficiency is not determined 
by a single cause. Often several causes are operating 
at once, and each child’s dyslexia is a unique case. 
French summary.—R. Piret. 

3638. Frost, Norman F., & Brandes, Louis Grant. 
Factors for predicting success in beginning alge- 
bra. Calif. J. educ. Res., 1956, 7, 79-83.—Correlations 
were computed between marks in first year algebra 
and a locally constructed, 50-item arithmetic test (.54, 
with an N of 108), the Otis “A” Intelligence Test 
scores (.51, with an N of 118), and with eighth grade 
arithmetic marks (.15, N of 132). “Pupils with an 
Otis ‘A’ Intelligence Test score of less than 95 should 
be discouraged from taking beginning algebra,” since 
their chances of getting a satisfactory mark of “C” 
are “less than 50 per cent.” Eighth graders scoring 
less than 16 on the arithmetic test, earning an Otis 
score of less than 95, and not earning an “A” or “B” 
in eighth grade arithmetic had “virtually no chance 
of earning a satisfactory mark in algebra.”—7. E. 
Newland. 

3639. Garnett, Paul D. (6218 N.E. 32rd. Ave., 
Portland, Ore.) Teaching arithmetic by visual 
training. Optom. Wkiy, 1956, 47, 237-238.—Using 
tachistoscopic presentation of simple arithmetic prob- 
lems, an 83.5% score improvement was obtained, on 
a standard math test, by 18 retarded youths. These 


results are interpreted in terms of the enhancement 
of association pathways.—T. Shipley. 
3640. Getman, G. N. Performance, achievement 


and visual intelligence. Optom. Wkly, 1956, 47, 
157-159.—*‘The philosophy of ‘vision is intelligence’ 
demands the recognition of visual training as the only 
complete approach to the school problem and every 
child is in critical need of assistance to establish the 
readiness so necessary to present educational systems 
and tasks.”—T. Shipley. 


3641. Gray, William S. (U. Chicago, Jil.) Sum- 
mary of reading investigations July 1, 1954 to June 
30, 1955. J. educ. Res., 1956, 49, 401-436.—Annual 
summary with annotated bibliography of 91 titles — 
M. Murphy. 

3642. Harris, Albert J. (Queens Coll., New 
York.) How to increase reading ability; a guide 
to developmental and remedial methods. (3rd 
ed.) New York: Longmans, Green, 1956, xix, 633 
p. $5.25.—The process of reading is considered (see 
21: 2789) with special emphasis on developmental 
aspects and on means of evaluating performance and 
exploring the causes of reading problems. The greater 
portion of the book is devoted to remedial methods; 
case studies are included, also a list of tests and a 
list of books suitable for remedial work—M. Murphy. 


3643. Harris, James Maurice. The expressed 
reading interests of first-grade boys and girls, and 
the adequacy of current basic readers in meeting 
these interests. Dissertation Abstr., 1956, 16, 282- 
283.—Abstract. 

3644. Kirk, Samuel A., & Kirk, Winifred D. 
(U. Illinois, Urbana.) How Johnny learns to read. 
Except. Child., 1956, 22, 158-160.—The authors de- 
scribe three stages children go through while learn- 
ing how to read. The child first responds to the 
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whole word or groups of words, secondly he begins to 
notice details of words, and in the third stage he 
integrates the first two stages to read as a whole. 
The authors chided critics such as Flesch, who place 
a great deal of emphasis on the kind of learning prob- 
lems which occur in the second stage of reading and 
ignore completely the first and third stages.—J. J. 
Gallagher. 

3645. Kress, Roy Alfred, Jr. An investigation 
of the relationship between concept formation and 
achievement in reading. Dissertation Abstr., 1956, 
16, 573-574.—Abstract. 


3646. Mendicino, Lorenzo. The effect of cer- 
tain educational experiences upon achievement in 
mechanical reasoning and space perception. Dis- 
sertation Abstr., 1956, 16, 65.—Abstract. 


3647. Miller, Harold Wadsworth. An experi- 
mental study comparing the effectiveness of two 
patterns of teaching high school vocational agri- 
culture pupils to solve specific fertility problems. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1956, 16, 298—-299.—Abstract. 


3648. Mills, Robert E. An evaluation of tech- 
niques for teaching word recognition. Llem. Sch. 
J., 1956, 56, 221-225.—The subjects of this study 
were 39 boys and 19 girls in the second, third, and 
fourth grades of 5 public schools divided into 9 clas- 
sifications according to intelligence levels and grade 
levels. Conclusions indicated that different children 
learn to recognize words more efficiently by different 
teaching methods and that no one method is best for 
all children. Analysis of data and interpretation are 
given.—S. M. Amatora. 


3649, Mouly, George J. (Marquette U, Milwau- 
kee, Wis.), & Grant, Virginia F. A study of the 
growth to be expected of retarded readers. J. 
educ. Res., 1956, 49, 461-465.—Data based on al- 
most 1000 pupils attending reading centers in ele- 
mentary schools are analyzed. They were retarded on 
the average 17 months and their mean 1.Q. was 
slightly over 100. They gained an average of 2 
months reading age per month of attendance at the 
reading center. A regression equation is presented 
which expresses the growth to be expected of pupils 
with varying degrees of retardation and ability —M. 
Murphy. 

3650. Nahinsky, Irwin D. (U. Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis.) The influence of certain typographical 
arrangements upon span of visual comprehension. 
J. appl. Psychol., 1956, 40, 37-39.—A group of 30 Ss 
read under tachistoscopic exposure material in three 
typographical styles—conventional, spaced unit, and 
square-span—and were tested for comprehension. 
The square-span style yielded comprehension spans 
significantly superior to the other two styles, which 
did not differ. “The square-span style used in books 
and advertising might lead to increased reading and 
comprehension speed.”—P. Ash. 


3651. Ortar, Gina. L’verur hashpaatam shel 
gormim s’vivatiyim al hahatslaha balimudim. (On 
the impact of environmental factors on school suc- 
cess.) M’gamot, 1956, 7, 265-273.—Based on analy- 
sis of achievements of 8th graders studying Bible as 
a school subject, as shown by the “Survey of 8th 
grades in 1954/55” (see 31: 3802). The influence 
of the following environmental factors on success 
in studying Bible is examined: Length of residence 
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in Israel; language spoken at home (Hebrew or 
another language ); ethnic group (“community”) ; 
educational level of the parents; size of the family. 
The impact of these factors is not very considerable, 
whereas a religious atmosphere at home, as well as 
attendance of a religious school, seems to play an 
important role in success of Bible as a school sub- 
ject. English summary.—H. Ormian. 


3052. Pareek, P. L. (Vidyabhawan J eachers’ 
Coll., Udaipur, India.) Samajik gyan ki patthya 
pustak ke sanshodhan par ek manovaigyanik anu- 
sandhan. (A psychological investigation into a re- 
vision of a social science text book.) Shiksha, 1955, 
7(4), 29-45.—A textbook of social science prescribed 
for high school classes was analyzed on the basis of 
a questionnaire administered both to students as well 
as teachers. The questionnaire was concerned with 
the various aspects of the book—its general appear- 
ance and get up, contents, organization of subject 
matter, language and style, illustration aids etc. The 
investigation concludes with some suggestions for re- 
vising the book.—U. Pareek. 

3653. Pauk, Walter Joseph. An analysis of cer- 
tain characteristics of above-average and below- 
average male and female readers at the ninth- 
grade level. Dissertation Abstr., 1956, 16, 285.—Ab- 
stract. 

3654. Peterson, Margaret Jean. (U. Minnesota, 
Minneapolis.) Comparison of Flesch readability 


scores with a test of reading comprehension. J. 
appl. Psychol., 1956, 40, 35-36.—101 high school sen- 
iors, who had taken the Diagnostic Keading Test, 
read ten 100-word passages judged to be of equal in- 


terest but varied systematically in Reading Ease score 
from 5 to 95 at 10-point intervals and took brief ob- 
jective-type Comprehension Tests on them. ‘In gen- 
eral, differences between mean comprehension scores 
for adjacent RE levels were signiticant at the 5% 
level. From these findings it is inferred the Flesch 
RE scores do adequately estimate the comparative 
difficulty in comprehension of ‘popular’ reading mate- 
rial for a 17- to 18-year-old group.”—P. Ash. 


3655. Piekarz, Josephine A. (U. South Caro- 
lina, Columbia.) Getting meaning from reading. 
Elem. Sch. J., 1956, 56, 303-309.—Case studies of 2 
pupils identified as a higher-level reader and lower- 
level reader are compared in terms of their ability 
to derive accurate understanding from reading mate- 
rials. These 2 were selected from those included in 
an intensive study of the interpreted process of read- 
ing with 22 6th grade pupils. Analysis of the case 
studies indicates that the higher-level reader made a 
greater variety and a larger number of responses than 
did the lower-level reader. The latter directed re- 
sponses to the literal surface meanings of selections. 
The responses of the former were more evenly dis- 
tributed among 3 broad areas of interpretation.— 
S. M. Amatora. 


3656. Pittler, Fannie Alpern. An analysis of 
the relationship between the readability of text- 
books and the abilities of students in a junior high 
school. Dissertation Abstr., 1956, 16, 48.—Abstract. 


3657. Schonfield, David. Special difficulties at 
a reading age of 8+. Brit. J. educ. Psychol., 1956, 
26, 39-50.—Secondary modern school children, show- 
ing reading retardation of 3 years or more, encounter 
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special difficulties in their progress at a reading age 
of approximately 8.5. Improvement is apparent with 
minimum remedial training above this level, while 
intensified treatment is necessary below this critical 
period. Normal readers also show a similar plateau 
effect which is attributable to a disproportionate in- 
crease in vocabulary dithculty—. C. Strassburger. 


3658. Scott, Helen E., & Wilson, Guy M. A 
critical examination of spelling words in one 
speller in relation to four standardized tests in 
spelling. J. educ. Res., 1956, 49, 331-343.—Words 
found in The Modern-Life Speller were evaluated on 
the basis of The Teacher’s Word Book and found to 
be reasonably well selected although the total load 
was too heavy. It was found, however, that the 4 
achievement tests studied, Metropolitan, Progressive, 
and 2 forms of the Stanford, were not valid to use 
with this speller because it contains too few of the 
words. How a grade does on a test will depend upon 
the test chosen. 23 references—M. Murphy. 


3659. Siegel, A. I. (Applied Psychological Serv- 
ices, Villanova, Pa.) rouble-shooting ability of 
graduates and non-graduates of naval technical 
training schools. /sychol. Kep., 1956, 2, 263-266.— 
Comparisons were made of the trouble- shooting abil- 
ities, as measured by the AE Trouble-Shooting Per- 
formance Examination of graduates (N = 113) and 
non-graduates. Aviation Electricians, first class, 
graduates, were not superior. Attendance at schools 
for aviation electricians seems to have acted most to 
raise the functional level of the graduates to diagnose 
and perform electrical checks, as well as their knowl- 
edge of the principles upon which electrical circuits 
operate, and seems to have affected least the ability 
to perform the basic skills —C. H. Ammons. 


3660. Standlee, Lloyd S., & Fattu, Nicholas A. 
(Indiana U., Bloomington.) Readability of Navy 
publications. J. educ. Res., 1956, 49, 471-473.— 
Present Navy literary standards require enlisted men 
to read at 4th-grade level. Using the Flesch reada- 
bility formulas 8 Navy publications encountered by 
the enlisted man were analyzed for reading ease and 
human interest level. None was within the 4th-grade 
level; they ranged from 6th grade to college. With 
respect to human interest 2 were interesting, and 6 
mildly interesting. —M. Murphy. 


3661. Thompson, Warren Craig. (U. S. Air 
Force Academy, Colorado Springs, Colo.) A book- 
centered course versus a machine-centered course 
in adult reading improvement. J. educ. Res., 1956, 
49, 437-445.—Speed, comprehension, and flexibility 
were measured before and after a 21-hour reading 
improvement course taken by 2 experimental groups, 
one using a book-centered and the other a machine- 
centered method. Results were compared with those 
of a control group that received no special reading in- 
struction. In speed the control group showed im- 
provement, the machine group surpassed the control 
group, and the book group surpassed the machine 
group. All differences were significant. No signifi- 
cant differences were found in comprehension, and 
there was a slight loss in flexibility. 21 references.— 
M. Murphy. 


3662. U. S. Naval Training Device Center. Hu- 
man Engineering Department. Instructional film 
research reports. (Rapid mass learning.) Vol II. 
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USN Train. Dev. Cent. Tech. Rep., 1956, No. SDC 
209-7-61, v. p.—This research was conducted to dis- 
cover how to improve tilms and how to promote their 
use as an effective instructional device. Reports SDC 
209-7-1 through 35 have been previously compiled 
and summarized. ‘he remaining 29 reports completed 
under this contract are included in this volume under 
6 headings: Lheory and practice, Film evaluation, 
lraining aids, Film utilization, Attitudes and emo- 
tional structuring, and Film production for maximum 
effectiveness. ‘he principal findings have been sum- 
marized—A. J. Sprow. 


3063. Vermoere, W. Het onderzoek van dys- 
lexie en dysortografie als taalverwervingsstoornis- 
sen. (lhe examination of reading- and writing-dis- 
abilities as disturbances in the learning of language. ) 
lijdschr. v. Studie- en Beroepsoriént., 1955, 2, 158- 
lo4.—Aiter having described the conception of read- 
ing and writing difficulties held by several French 
researchers, the author gives an outline of investiga- 
tion on these questions, with an indication of tests to 
be used, as well as on therapy. Kesumes in French 
and English.—X. Piret. 


3064. Vopni, Sylvia Freda. A study of vocabu- 
lary emphasis and concomitant reading scores at 
the Jumior High School level. Dissertation Abstr., 
1956, 16, 480.—Abstract. 


3665. Williams, John E. (Staite U. lowa, lowa 
City.) Mode ot tailure, interference tendencies, 


and achievement imagery. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 
1955, 51, 573-580.— Lhe relative effects upon addition 
periormance of failure to reach goals set by the sub- 


ject himseli and failure to reach goals set by the 
experimenter are studied, as well as the relative per- 
formance of groups differing in scores on the Inter- 
fering Lendency Questionnaire (11) and the Achieve- 
ment Imagery (Al) scale of the lowa Picture Inter- 
pretation lest. ‘lhe major findings were as follows: 
(1) There was no overall difference in the effects of 
the two failure procedures. High Al Ss showed 
greater improvement following failure to reach goals 
they had set for themselves while low Al Ss showed 
greater improvement following failure to reach ex- 
perimenter set goals. (2) Under failure conditions, 
low IT Ss were superior, while under non failure 
conditions, high IT Ss were superior. (3) High Al 
Ss worked significantly faster than low Al Ss.—L. R. 
Zeitlin. 


3666. Wilson, Frank T. (Hunter Coll., New 
York.) Salvaging gifted students in regular class- 
rooms. Educ. Adm. Superv., 1955, 41, 462-466.—The 
author advocates two general approaches: (1) a use 
of groupings as units in which much of school learn- 
ing takes place and (2) individualization of learning 
as a natural consequence when teachers think of their 
pupils as differing individuals. He suggests such 
groupings as interest-related groupings, flexible in 
structure of short duration, and of frequently chang- 
ing the center of interest. He suggests a list of mate- 
rials and procedures for using the same—S. M. 
Amatora. 


3667. Zahniser, Kenneth Clair. The readability 
of economic textbooks. Dissertation Abstr., 1956, 
16, 84.—Abstract. 


(See also abstracts 2401, 3567, 3849) 
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INTERESTS, Attituves & HAsitTs 

3008. Baker, P. C., Christensen, H. T., Heath, 
R. W., & Remmers, H. H. Male-female roles as 
seen by youth. Purdue Opin. Panel Kep., 1956, No. 
43, 3, 43a p—A sample ot 2,000 high school pupils 
was selected as a representative sample of the nation’s 
high school pupils, and was stratified according to 
grade and geographical region. ‘lhe first part of this 
report contains personal data questions which allows 
the total sample to be divided into sub-groups for 
comparison. Lhe second part deals with current dat- 
ing practices; the third is designed to find the size 
and type of family desired by high school youth; the 
fourth is concerned with family planning; the fifth 
samples attitudes towards male-female roles; and the 
sixth deals with plans for the future. Detailed tables 
concerning these factors are presented.—H. D. Arbit- 
man. 

3069. Bendig, A. W., & Gluck, Martin R. (U. 
Pittsburgh, Pa.) Concomitants of achievement 
test frustration in college students. J/. educ. Res., 
1956, 49, 365-371.—Daytime and evening school stu- 
dents in an introductory psychology course were 
studied. Early in the course 2 inventories designed 
to measure expressed acceptance of self and of others 
were administered. ‘he first course achievement ex- 
amination was given 2 weeks later with scores and 
letter grades reported a week later when students were 
also asked to indicate on a mimeographed sheet the 
reason or reasons why they had not gotten a higher 
score on the test. Responses were scored as extra- 
punitive, intrapunitive, or impunitive as defined by 
Rosenzweig.—M. Murphy. 


3670. Bjerstedt, Ake. The interpretation of so- 
ciometric status scores in the classroom. Acta 
psychol., 1956, 12, 1-14.—Investigations show a fair 
degree of nonspecificity with respect to methods, 
choice aspects and test moments, awareness of status, 
and extra-sociometric correlation with respect to gen- 
eral adjustment and efficiency. Perfect predictions 
are rarely possible. ‘The imperative is a conscious- 
ness of assumptions underlying different interpreta- 
tions; only then can they be tested by a reliable soci- 
ometric technique.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 


3671. Blood, Robert O., Jr. (U. Michigan, Ann 
Arbor.) Uniformities and diversities in campus 
dating preferences. Marriage Fam. Living, 1956, 
18, 3/7-45.—A random sample of students showed 
they preferred personal characteristics which make 
for good human relations with emphasis upon ma- 
turity, intelligence and affectionate behavior. There 
are differences between the opinions of men and 
women. Tables show discrepencies between the fe- 
male rating complex and actual dating preferences of 
men students; perception by men students and the 
actual dating preferences of women students; differ- 
ences between independent students and fraternity- 
sorority members; differences between under and 
upper class students; students preferring specified 
characteristics in casual and serious dating for all 
students.—M. M. Gillet. 


3672. Brown, W. H. (North Carolina Coll., Dur- 
ham.) Vocational aspirations of seniors at North 
Carolina College: a follow-through study. Coll. & 
Univ., 1955, 30, 313-323.—A 6-month follow-up of 
North Carolina College graduates revealed that “about 
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27 per cent of the graduates actually entered their 
chosen vocations. Another 27 per cent found em- 
ployment but their jobs were in an area unrelated to 
their vocational choice.” 10% of the graduates were 
unemployed.—B. G. Fricke. 

3673. Chapman, Ames W. Attitudes toward 
legal authorities by juveniles. Sociol. soc. Res., 
1956, 40, 170-175.—An instrument to measure the 
attitudes was constructed and administered to 160 
boys, ranging in age from 13 to 17 years and in grades 
7 to 11. The author found no statistically significant 
difference between the attitudes of delinquent and 
non-delinquent boys.—S. M. Amatora. 


3674. Christensen, Harold T., & Swihart, Mari- 
lynn M. (Purdue U., Lafayette, Ind.) Postgradu- 
ation role preferences of senior women in college. 
Marriage Fam. Living, 1956, 18, 52-57.—Returns to 
questionnaire, made by 83% of all senior women. 
Some wanted to postpone marriage from 1 to 5 years, 
but all wanted to marry eventually. Some wanted to 
work meanwhile, some full time, some part time, some 
wanted to do graduate work. Not all wanted to do 
housework full time until the coming of children made 
that necessary. Various preferences for the time to 
start a family. A suggestion that the marriage- 
minded come more from the upper social classes. 
There were various motives for coming to college and 
differences in the actual study programs. ‘The em- 
ployment-minded “feel impelled to capitalize on their” 
college attendance —M. M. Gillet. 


3075. Clarke, Robert B., & Campbell, Donald T. 
( Northwestern U., Evanston, Ill.) A demonstration 
of bias in estimates of Negro ability. /. abnorm. 
soc. Psychol., 1955, 51, 585-588.—Estimates of the 
probable performance of classmates on a forthcoming 
examination, made in a mixed white and Negro junior 
high school class, demonstrated a bias or systematic 
error, significant at the .01 level in the estimates of 
the white children of their Negro classmates, expect- 
ing them to do worse than they actually did. This 
finding is in line with expectations of most current 
social psychology; however, the effect is not of suf- 
ficient strength to be depended upon in all instances. 
—L. R. Zeitlin. 


3676. Cooper, Joseph B. (San Jose St. Coll., 
Calif.) Mobility anticipation, class assignment, 
and authoritarianism as field determinants of at- 
titudes. J. soc. Psychol., 1956, 43, 139-156—The 
possibility of a field description of attitudes was ex- 
perimentally explored. Interpretation of the results 
of a survey among 130 college freshmen pre-regis- 
trants suggests that “the stimulus object, in terms of 
which an attitude is formed . . . occupies a region 
within the field. The region is conceived as having 
a position which is more or less fixed. The region 
is also conceived as having a positive or negative 
valence character which is more or less strong. The 
individual’s personality is partially responsible 
for the speed of attitude formation, attitude content, 
and resistance of attitude to change.”—J. C. Franklin. 


3677. Cooper, Matthew Nathaniel. To deter- 
mine the nature and significance, if any, of certain 
differences in the social and personal adjustment 
of fifty-one successful and fifty-one non-successful 
college students at Texas Southern University. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1956, 16, 497.—Abstract. 
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3678. Delys, L., & Pasquasy, R. Attitude d’étu- 
diantes en psychologie vis-a-vis des cours. (The 
attitude of psychology students toward courses.) Cah. 
Pédag., 1954, 13, 153-170.—Belgian officers who 
were taking courses for the purpose of becoming 
counselors in military psychology were questioned. 
The subjects desired extension of the courses in gen- 
eral and social psychology, and a reduction of those 
in vocational guidance, military selection, and docu- 
mentation.—X. Piret. 


3679. Douvan, Elizabeth. Social status and 
success strivings. /. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1956, 
52, 219-223.—It was hypothesized that, due to differ- 
ences in parental demands for success, achievement 
striving would be a more central motivational factor 
in middle class children than in working class children 
and that their responses to situations containing suc- 
cess-failure cues would be relatively consistent, despite 
variations in rewards offered for success. “High 
school students from both social classes were given a 
series of tasks under'2 reward conditions. In one, 
reward was limited to personal satisfaction derived 
from attaining a norm; in the other, a material reward 
was added to the satisfaction. Following failure ex- 


periences to induce deprivation, Ss were given Mc- 
Clelland’s projective test for achievement motivation.” 
Che results confirmed the hypotheses.—L. R. Zeitlin. 


3680. Fitt, A. B. (Auckland U. Coll., New Zea- 
land.) An experimental study of children’s at- 
titude to school in Auckland, N. Z. Brit. J. educ. 
Psychol., 1956, 26, 25-30.—Attitudes to school of 1244 
children, ages 7-18, were investigated by means of a 
Thurstone-type scale of 30 items. At each educa- 
tional level girls showed a more favorable attitude 
than boys. Secondary school pupils excelled primary 
students in liking school, and brighter students gen- 
erally, especially boys, seemed more favorably dis- 
posed. Socio-economic status tended to be positively 
related to favorable school attitude, most markedly in 
the case of boys.—R. C. Strassburger. 


3681. Freehill, Maurice F. (Western Washing- 
ton Coll. Educ., Bellingham.) e democratic col- 
lege student. J. educ. Psychol., 1955, 46, 477-487.— 
On the basis of a series of personality studies of col- 
lege students, the author found that the student se- 
lected as democratic by test scores was also selected 
by a faculty committee. Ability, skill, maturity, 
family characteristics, and biographic facts were re- 
lated to the occurrence of “democratic” personality 
cuiaracteristics. ‘Choosing the middle course” seems to 
be a characteristic of students whose test results clas- 
sified them as “democratic.”—F. Costin. 


3682. Freeman, Howard E., & Kassebaum, Gene 
G. Exogamous dating in a southern city. /ewish 
soc. Stud., 1956, 18, 55-60.—“This paper reports the 
results of a study of the dating behavior of Jewish 
teen-age girls living in an overwhelmingly Protestant 
southern city . . . confronted with the choice of con- 
forming to the expectation pattern of the Jewish 
adults and dating persons of her own faith, or dating 
non-Jews, a situation that may produce conflict with 
her parents and the mores of the Jewish community. 
. .. This paper is an attempt to explore the different 
attitudes and ways of handling the situation that re- 
sult in the adoption of one of these alternative dating 
patterns. .. .”—S. Glasner. 
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3683. Grasso, Pier Giovanni. Gioventi di meta 
secolo. (Mid-century youth.) Rome, Italy: A.V.E., 
1954. 398 p.—A nation-wide survey was launched to 
study the problems and orientations of Italian stu- 
dents in the (public and private) superior secondary 
schools. 1087 boys and 641 girls aged 13 to 21 (with 
emphasis on 16-17) volunteered to reply anonymously 
to a 26-item written questionnaire. A discussion of 
the replies deals with subjects’ opinions on life, their 
plans for the future, literature and movies preferred. 
School, family, financial, professional and political 
problems, sex, love, purity, shyness, religion, etc. are 
examined through quotations and statistical distribu- 
tions so that a picture of adolescent psychology is ob- 
tained.—L. Meschieri. 

3684. Hand, Horace Bryce. Intra-family asso- 
ciations and relationships of maladjusted and well- 
adjusted children: a determination of the sta- 
tistical significance of differences between malad- 
justed children and well-adjusted children of 
grades four to eight in the extent and enjoyment 
of their associations and relationships with their 
parents and other members of their immediate 
families. Dissertation Abstr., 1956, 16, 282.—Ab- 
stract. 

3685. Huang, Lucy. (Lake Erie Coll., Paines- 
ville, O.) Dating and courtship innovations of 
Chinese students in America. Marriage Fam. Liv- 
ing, 1956, 18, 25-29.—This study samples 250 of the 
total Chinese student population in the United States. 
Most of them were single at the time of the first 
interview; the number of years in America varied 
from one month to 13 years: women show more 


readiness to accept American ideal of sexual equality; 
male students superficially imitate American conduct. 
—M. M. Gillet. 

3686. Landfield, Alvin W. 


(Purdue U., Lafayette, 
Ind.) Self-predictive orientation and the move- 
ment intervretation of threat. J. abnorm. soc. 
Psychol., 1955, 51, 434-438.—On the basis of rating 
forms administered to graduate and undergraduate Ss 
in the author’s classes, the hypothesis that the indi- 
vidual will perceive himself as being less predictable 
to himself in social relationships involving threaten- 
ing acquaintances than in social relationships involv- 
ing nonthreatening acquaintances is upheld.—L. R. 
Zeitlin. 

3687. Levitt. Eugene E. (State U. Iowa, lowa 
City.) Punitiveness and “causality” in grade 
school children. J. educ. Psychol., 1955, 46, 494-498. 
—This hypothesis was tested: “In children of ele- 
mentary school age, an awareness of the dvnamic, 
complex. variable nature of human motivation is nega- 
tively related to rigid, moralistic punitiveness.” On 
the basis of data obtained from the administration of 
a Problem Situations Test, the hypothesis was sup- 
ported, the correlation of the two variables being 
moderately high. Implications of these findings for 
preventive psychiatry are discussed, with emphasis 
on the suggestion that awareness of the nature of 
human motivation (“causality”) can be taught chil- 
dren, and should be made a part of a planned learning 
program.—F. Costin. 

3688. Loomba, Rammurti. (Lucknow U., India.) 
Manovigyan ke vividh angon men vidyarthiyon ki 
ruchi. (Students’ interest in the various branches of 
psychology.) Shiksha, 1955, 7(4), 7-16—Answer 
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books of 362 candidates appearing in the paper of 
Elementary Psychology for the Higher Secondary 
Examination of a Secondary Education Board and 
113 candidates appearing in a paper of Psychology in 
B. A. examination of a University were analyzed with 
a view to find out students’ interest in the various 
topics of psychology. Candidates were asked to at- 
tempt any five questions out of 10 given, and their 
choice was taken as the basis for this investigation. 
The results have been analyzed in percentages. Com- 
parisons have been made.—U’. Pareek. 


3689. Lowrie, Samuel H. (Bowling Green State 
U., O.) Factors involved in the frequency of dat- 
ing. Marriage Fam. Living, 1956, 18, 46-51.—The 
present inquiry is exploratory with data from 2 stu- 
dent samples in the Midwest. Tables show: age and 
frequency of dating; mean number of dates per week 
and age of initial dating ; sex and frequency of dating: 
frequency of dating and age dating began, by sex, age 
and dating status. Tentative findings: Age is a 
primary factor. Those who go steady or are engaged 
date more frequently. Sex is a factor: women of any 
specific age date more frequently than men of the 
same age. Age at which dating begins: the earlier 
they begin the more frequently they date—M. M. 
Gillet. 

3690. McCandless, Boyd R., & Holloway, Harold 
D. (lJowa Child Welfare Res. Sta., Iowa City.) 
Race prejudice and intolerance of ambiguity in 
children. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1955, 51, 692- 
693.—On the basis of tests given to 154 fourth and 
fifth grade children selected from the public schools 
of a midwest town, there appears to be no demon- 
strable relationship between prejudice, as defined by 
the Horowitz Faces Test and 6 operational definitions 
of intolerance of ambiguity involving decision time 
and various analyses of sociometric and Guess Who 
data. “Since anti-Negro race prejudice, at least in 
the midwest, is considered to be an important com- 
ponent of the perhaps more general term, ethnocen- 
trism, this study does not support notions of an 
invariable relationship between ethnocentrism and 
intolerance of ambiguity. . . ."——L. R. Zeitlin. 


3691. McCarthy, Raymond G. (Yale U., New 
Haven, Conn.) Teen-agers and alcohol; a hand- 
book for the educator. New Haven: Yale Center of 
Alcohol Studies, 1956. x, 188 p. $4.00.—Social fac- 
tors involved in drinking or in abstention, and the at- 
titudes and practices of young people toward drinking 
are reviewed as background for the teaching in second- 
ary schools of. materials concerning alcohol. The 
script for the film, “What about drinking,” is repro- 
duced and six transcriptions of tenth and twelfth 
grade discussions are given as illustrations of how 
teachers can handle the subject in social studies. Stu- 
dent reactions on a questionnaire about the film are 


detailed —W. L. Wilkins. 


3692. McGee, Rosemary. (Women’s Coll., U. 
North Carolina, Greensboro.) Comparison of at- 
titudes toward intensive competition for high 
school girls. Res. Quart. Amer. Ass. Hith phys. 
Educ., 1956, 27, 60-73.—A study of the opinions of 
school personnel and parents with reference to inten- 
sive competitive basketball for high school girls. 
Using the Likert and Thurstone techniques the au- 
thor prepared an attitude scale which in final form 
consisted of 70 items divided into 7 selected subsec- 
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tions. This was sent to 300 communities representing 
(1) Iowa communities which sponsor intensive ath- 
letic competition, (2) Iowa communities which do not 
sponsor such competition and (3) some Illinois com- 
munities where team-competition for girls in an inter- 
school basis is not sanctioned. The results in general 
showed parents and coaches in all three groups favor- 
able to intensive competition while administrators 
and teachers are more or less universally less favor- 
able to such activity. Some conjectures regarding 
the cause of these differences are offered —M. A. 
Seidenfeld. 

3693. Mayshark, Cyrus. A health and safety at- 
titude scale for the seventh grade. Res. Quart. 
Amer. Ass. Hlth phys. Educ., 1956, 27, 52-59.—The 
author discusses the methods by which he developed 
2 statistically equivalent forms of a seventh-grade 
health and safety attitude scale. Both scales were 
found to be reliable and valid with significant differ- 
ences existing between boys and girls in their per- 
formances.—M. A. Seidenfeld. 

3694. Morrison, Ida E., & Perry, Ida F. (Sacra- 
mento State Coll., Calif.) Acceptance of overage 
children by their classmates. Elem. Sch. J., 1956, 
56, 217-220.—After reviewing a few previous studies, 
the authors report their present two studies involving 
177 fifth- and sixth-grade children and 568 children 
in Grades 4 through 8. Both studies showed that 
children of Grades 4, 5, and 6, were not well accepted. 
The overage child was found to have a significantly 
lower choice status than his peers.—S. M. Amatora. 

3695. Moser, L. (Nacogdoches Public Schools, 
Tex.) Analyzing some of the transitory fears of 


entering college freshmen. Coll. & Univ., 1955, 30. 


282-283.—A questionnaire study of the problems of 
entering freshmen showed that 78 per cent are con- 
cerned about their ability to earn satisfactory grades; 
other less frequently checked problems are indicated. 
It is suggested that attention be given to them in 
orientation and counseling programs.—B. G. Fricke. 

3696. Nelson, Lloyd Palm. Selected factors as- 
sociated with high school students’ original inter- 
est and subsequent development of interest in a 
favorite leisure-time activity. Dissertation Abstr., 
1956, 16, 267—268.—Abstract. 

3697. Niyekawa, A.M. (New York U.) A com- 
parative analysis of foreign and American female 
college grouns on three personality variables: anx- 
iety, level of aspiration. and femininity. Psychol. 
Newsltr, NYU, 1956, 7, 72-91.—30 American women 
students and a matched group of 20 foreign students 
were given the Group Rorschach, the Cassel Group 
Level of Aspiration Test, and the California Psy- 
chological Inventory. The results indicated that no 
difference between the groups was found for inner 
anxiety, but foreign students tended to lower their 
level of aspiration more and showed less compensa- 
tion drive after failure, and also scored lower on the 
femininity scale. 55 references—M. S. Maysner. 

3698. Olsen, Einer A. (Texas Western Coll., Fl 
Paso.) Relationship between psychological ca- 
pacities and success in college athletics. Res. 
Ouart. Amer. Ass. Hith phys. Educ., 1956, 27, 79- 
89.—Psychological tests of reaction time, depth per- 
ception and apprehension span were administered to 
100 male athletes (athletic group), 100 male students 
who had not earned varsity letters but had partici- 
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pated in sports (intermediate group) and to 100 male 
students who had not participated in any athletic 
programs within the University (non-athletic group). 
The athletic group were found to be superior to the 
non-athletic group in all the psychological tests and 
superior to the intermediate group in reaction time. 
—M. A. Seidenfeld. 

3699. Osborne, R. T., Sanders, Wilma B., & 
Young, Florene M. (U. Georgia, Athens.) 
MMPI patterns of college disciplinary cases. J. 
counsel. Psychol., 1956, 3, 52-56—A group of 41 
freshman girls who were disciplined for infractions of 
university regulations was compared with an equal 
number of freshman non-offenders. Data were ob- 
tained from several tests, including the M.M.P.I. The 
results differ in some respects from previous studies 
but they “corroborate the general findings of research 
in this area.”—M. M. Reece. 

3700. Pendleton, Philip Winston. The academic 
role of the college student. Dissertation Abstr., 
1956, 16, 590.—Abstract. 

3701. Perry, J. Warren. A study of the char- 
acteristics of male student leaders in co-curricular 
activities at Northwestern University. Disserta- 
tion Abstr., 1956, 16, 66-67.—Abstract. 

3702. Platzer, Karl H. Selective processes in a 
Junior High School: sociometric choice process 
and personality accompaniments. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1956, 16, 375-376.—Abstract. 


3703. Pohlmann, Vernon C. (Jllinois State Nor- 
mal U., Normal.) Relationship between ability, 
socio-economic status and choice of secondary 
school. J. educ. Sociol., 1956, 29, 392-397.—The 
study is based on analvsis of 2 groups; namely (1) 
553 students, white residents of St. Louis, and (2) 
60 students representing nearly all of the white resi- 
dents of St. Louis who completed the eighth grade in 
Tune 1953 in a private school. The author indicates 
that the findings of the study are significant in that 
they indicate a definite limitation on the role of edu- 
cation in promoting social mobilitv—S. M. Amatora. 


3704. Rosenberg, Morris. (Cornell U., Ithaca. 
N. Y.) Psychological depression and educational 
attitudes. Student Med., 1956, 5, 5-20.—Psvcho- 
logical depression was reported hy 66 out of 1,571 
Cornell undergraduates who completed a lengthy ques- 
tionnaire on student values. Bv inter-correlation of 
questionnaire items it was found that students report- 
ine depression are less likely than others to enjoy 
college life, less likely to he integrated in college 
social life, more likely to feel college learning is use- 
less. more likely to be poorly adjusted to classroom 
work, and more likely to criticize the universitv and 
the American svstem of higher education. A discus- 
sion of the naper bv 3 college psychiatrists is ap- 
pended.—J. Summershkill. 


3705. Rosenthal, Sheldon. 
tudes among clinical psvchology students. 
tation Abstr., 1956, 16, 580-581.—Ahstract. 


3706. Ruth, R. Attitudes of university students 
towards some politico-economic issues. /ndian J. 
Psychol.. 1955, 30, 43-54.—A group may be ex- 
amined for its attitudes and divide in the same pro- 
portions as another group, but vet the 2 groups can 
differ in the intensitv of their attitudes. Universitv 
students of Orissa were tested for attitudes bv a test 
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which allowed for 5 degrees of intensity. Chi-square 
tests showed that their attitudes were not a function 
of the economic and social status of their parents.— 
H. Wunderlich. 

3707. Shukla, S. Students’ perception of Indian 
problems and the future of India. Manasi, 1955, 2, 
23-28.—75 university students were asked to finish 
30 incomplete statements dealing with 5 fields: poli- 
tical, economic, social, religious, and educational. 
Analysis of the completed statements indicated the 
following: (1) while favoring democracy, there is 
some attraction to communism as an ideal ; however, 
the students seemed to lack comprehension of the 
actual nature of communism; (2) a wish for equal 
distribution of wealth and property; (3) dislike for 
communalism, untouchability mores, polygamy, the 
dowry system, prostitution, and any blind religious 
faith—A. E. Harriman. 

3708. Simos, Irving. (U. Nebraska, Lincoln.) 
Ethnocentrism and attitudes toward the Rosen- 
berg Case and the Republic of Korea. J. soc. 
Psychol., 1956, 43, 181-185.—Generalized ethnocen- 
tric attitudes among 120 summer session college stu- 
dents are shown to be correlationally expressed in 
similar attitudes towards two specific controversial 
issues, the execution of the Rosenbergs and S. Rhee’s 
release of North Korean prisoners of war.—J. C. 
Franklin. 


3709. Smith, Howard Persifor. (Bennington 


Coll., Vt.) Do intercultural experiences affect at- 
titudes? J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1955, 51, 469-477. 
—The attitudes and personality traits of 183 second- 
ary school and college students who went to Europe 


in the summer of 1950 were tested before and after 
their trip. The principal findings of the study are: 
(1) S’s who establish close personal ties with Euro- 
peans are more likely than others to engage in inter- 
national oriented activities. (2) An unstructured, 
heterogeneous intercultural experience does not have 
a significant impact on social attitudes. (3) Knowl- 
edge of a S’s pre-existing attitudes is a better pre- 
dictor of response to an intercultural experience than 
knowledge of the experience itself. (4) There are 
significant personality differences between world 
minded and nationalistic S’s. (5) Changes in attitude 
can be measured over a two month interval.—L. R. 
Zeitlin. 

3710. Sommer, R. (Menninger Foundation, To- 
peka, Kans.) Male-female double standards of 
fifty male students. Psychol. Rep., 1956, 2, 243-245. 
—A technique for quantifying and investigating dou- 
ble standards and differences in evaluations is de- 
scribed. Applied to 50 male college students, it 
clearly showed differences in their attitudes toward 
the same behavior by males and females—C. H. 
Ammons. 


3711. Strang, Ruth. Adolescents’ views on one 
aspect of their development. J. educ. Psychol., 
1955, 46, 423-432.—On the basis of their compositions 
dealing with the topic “How It Feels to be Growing 
Up,” the author analyzes the attitudes of 277 adoles- 
cents. She concludes that while many of these adoles- 
cents’ statements support what psychologists generally 
know about adolescent life, some of them suggest 
feelings and attitudes not sufficiently recognized in 
the literature: (1) the satisfaction that comes from 
successfully completing adolescent tasks, (2) recog- 
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nition that responsibility should accompany freedom, 
(3) eagerness to assume responsibility, (4) insight 
into adults’ points of view.—F. Costin. 


3712. Tayal, Shanti. Shahari aur gramin balkon 
ka matkon adhayan. (A study of attitudes of rural 
and urban boys.) Educ. & Psychol., Delhi, 1955, 2 
(2), 44-51.—The study is concerned with the atti- 
tudes of urban and rural boys towards joint-family, 
marriage, parental authority, outdoor activities, etc. 
It is concluded that urban boys are more independent 
in their thinking. English summary.—U. Pareek. 


3713. Vandament, William E., & Thalman, W. 
A. An investigation into the reading interests of 
children. J. educ. Res., 1956, 49, 467-470.—A study 
of reading interest of children in grades 6 and 10 
made by means of a questionnaire showed story books 
to be the most popular, followed by comic books and 
magazines. Achievement fantasy was most prevalent 
in books and magazines, social and aggressive fantasy 
in comic books.—M. Murphy. 


3714. Vermoere, W. Sociogram en gezinsmilieu. 
(Sociogram and family environment.) Tijdschr. v. 
Studie- en Beroepsoriént., 1954, 1, 97-107.—The psy- 
chological atmosphere of the home is a very important 
factor in the degree of social integration into the 
school group. Teachers should have contact with the 
families. English, French, and German summaries.— 


R. Piret. 


(See also abstracts 2611, 2644, 2751, 2870, 
3070, 3227) 
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3715. Bamboat, Diana K. (Training School, 
Vineland, N. J.) Mentally handicapped children; 
the school for children in need of special care— 
Bombay, India. Train. Sch. Bull., 1956, 53, 3-8.— 
Philosophy, objectives, and program of the first school 
are reviewed.—IlV. L.. Wilkins. 


3716. Barbe, Walter B. (UU. Chattanooga, Tenn.) 
Career achievement of gifted students. Personn. 
Guid. J., 1956, 34, 356-359.—The questionnaire re- 
sponses of 456 former students of special classes for 
the gifted are reported in some detail. In general it 
is found that a much larger number are in the pro- 
fessional category than is typical of the general popu- 
lation, and that incomes are higher than average.— 


G. S. Speer. 


3717. Bishton, Rodger Carskaddon. A study of 
some factors related to achievement of intellec- 
tually superior eighth-grade children. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1956, 16, 64-65.—Abstract. 


3718. Bishton, Rodger C. (Sacramento State 
Coll., Calif.) Why experience is the key to learn- 
ing. Except. Child., 1956, 22, 191-193; 211-213.— 
The author argues for the use of the experience cen- 
tered curriculum in teaching the mentally handicapped. 
The experience centered curriculum begins with the 
concerns and interests of individual children and pro- 
ceeds by means of shared interests toward group ex- 
periences and purposeful activities. This type of cur- 
riculum seems to better develop democratic values and 
behavior and places great emphasis on development 
of personal initiative, independence, and resourceful- 
ness.—J. J. Gallagher. 
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3719. Egland, G. O. Teaching speech to blind 
children with cerebral palsy. New Outlook for the 
Blind, 1955, 49, 282-289.—Speech therapy must meet 
the basic needs and processes involved in normal 
speech and language development, despite the special 
limitations and problems which may confront the 
child. Being crippled or having impaired vision may 
necessitate a realignment of the factors of sensing, 
perceiving and motivating, in order to bring them 
into a more suitable balance for the acquisition and 
exercise of speech. None of the child’s senses should 
be neglected in the learning experiences which are 
needed in his language training.—N. J. Raskin. 

3720. Enoch, H. B’ayot hinukham shel y’ladim 
nakhim. (Problems of education of crippled chil- 
dren.) M’gamot, 1956, 7, 406-411—A school for 
post-polio children in Tel Aviv is described, and the 
required conditions for such establishment analyzed: 
Selection of children, structure of the institution, size 
of the class, furniture, crafts, library, transportation, 
school club, vacations, curriculum and ways of teach- 
ing. English summary.—H. Ormian. 

3721. Fouracre, Maurice H. (Teachers Coll., Co- 
lumbia U., N.Y.C.) Adjusting the exceptional 
adolescent to adult life. Proc. Conf. Child. Res. Clin. 
Woods Schs, 1955, 13-23.—A critical evaluation is 
made of the educational programs that attempt to meet 
the needs of the mentally retarded. “Further em- 
phasis must be given to the development of: (1) a 
more realistic and functional program... ; (2) a 


[properly supervised] school-work program ... ; (3) 
a closer working relationship between the school and 


the community ... ; (4) [adequate] counseling and 
guidance services” and, for the trainable, “(5) a 
realistic training program ... ; (6) social-recrea- 
tional facilities ... ; and (7) sheltered workshops.”— 
T. E. Newland. 

3722. Goldberg, Miriam L. (Teach. Coll., Co- 
lumbia U., New York.) On the semantics of pro- 
visions for gifted children. Except. Child., 1956, 22, 
277-279; 284.—Such words as ‘enrichment,’ ‘segre- 
gation,’ ‘homogeneous grouping,’ and ‘acceleration,’ 
when related to educational practices for gifted chil- 
dren, have often become ‘emotionally loaded’ substi- 
tutes for the very practice they were intended to 
describe. Of the 4 terms, only acceleration retains 
its original meaning. The term homogeneous group- 
ing has become obsolete, segregation has become a 
snarl word, and enrichment has come to mean some 
practices carried out in the regular class but not else- 
where. Author pleads for semantic re-evaluation or 
disposal of presently misused terms.—J. J. Gallagher. 

3723. Goldstein, Herbert. (U. /llinois, Urbana.) 
Lower limits of eligibility for classes for trainable 
children. Except. Child., 1956, 22, 226-228.—22 
children who were admitted to classes for trainable 
retarded children in the state of Illinois were later 
recommended for exclusion. Ninety-four per cent of 
these children had Kuhlmann IQ’s below 25 and 71% 
of the children with Kuhlmann mental age under two 
were excluded. Above a Kuhlmann IQ of 35 eligi- 
bility in the class depends upon social behavior, motor 
ability, and sensory acuity and perception—J. J. 
Gallagher. 

3724. Graham, Daniel F. (7 raining School, V ine- 
land, N. J.) So—Johnny can’t read. Train. Sch. 
Bull., 1956, 53, 36-39.—A real program for retardates 
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is more concerned with fundamental factors than with 
symbols or vicarious activities. As many a retardate 
will not reach an adult mental age level of nine years, 
and such a level is necessary for reading with under- 
standing of even simple materials, the emphasis is 
placed on self-help, learned in a loving situation and 
not necessarily in a formal classroom.—W. L. Wilkins. 

3725. Great Britain. Ministry of Education. 
Education of the handicapped pupil, 1945-1955. 
London, Eng.: Her Majesty’s Stationery Office, 1956. 
v, 26 p. 4l¢. (Available through British Informa- 
tion Services, 45 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, 
N. Y.)—The developments in special education pro- 
visions in England over the ten-year period 1945- 
1955, are described. Specifically dealt with are the 
topics: numbers of special schools provided and pupils 
served; teacher availability, requirements, and train- 
ing programs; and developments for pupils who were 
visually impaired, acoustically impaired, “education- 
ally sub-normal,” maladjusted, speech impaired, and 
others with physical handicaps—including those with 
cerebral palsy, the epileptic, the physically delicate, 
the hospitalized, and the homebound. A list of 15 
reiated available publications is provided—T. E. 
Newland. 

3726. Gregg, Ethel B. (Training School, Vine- 
land, N. J.) Teaching reading readiness and begin- 
ning reading to retarded children. Train. Sch. 
Bull., 1956, 53, 44-47.—Visual and auditory discrimi- 
nation and eye-hand coordination are stressed in the 
readiness phase and a unit method in the beginning 
reading. —W. L. Wilkins. 

3727. Hayes, E. Nelson. (Ed.) Directory for ex- 
ceptional children: schools—services—other facili- 
ties. (2nd ed.) Boston, Mass.: Porter Sargent, 1956. 
247 p. $4.00.—This expanded edition (see 30: 1586) 
includes not only private schools and facilities but also 
public. Schools for the mentally retarded, the educa- 
tionally retarded, the emotionally disturbed, the so- 
cially maladjusted, orthopedically handicapped and 
cerebral palsied, the blind, the deaf, the speech handi- 
capped and others are listed. The listing of psychiat- 
ric and guidance clinics has been brought up-to-date, 
and a new listing of speech and hearing clinics has 
been added. State personnel most directly concerned 
are listed, and there is a partial listing of national 
associations, etc.—A. J. Sprow. 

3728. Levine, Samuel. (San Francisco State Coll., 
Calif.) Expanding classroom opportunities for 
the mentally retarded in low socio-economic areas. 
Understanding the Child, 1956, 26, 21-23.—‘“The 
child’s subnormal intellectual functioning should be 
looked upon as an interdependent complex of consti- 
tutional or physiological processes, interpersonal proc- 
esses, and socio-cultural processes . . . the structure 
of a classroom for children in low socio-economic 
groups should allow for release of aggression, and 
should be defined in terms of expanding opportunities 
rather than ‘structural limits.’” The classroom en- 
vironment should be permissive with a maximum of 
pupil interaction. —W. Coleman. 

3729. McCord, Hallack. Hypnosis as an aid to 
the teaching of a severely mentally retarded teen- 
age boy. J. clin. exp. Hypnosis, 1956, 4, 21-23.—A 
case report on an attempt to teach school subjects to 
a mentally retarded boy under hypnosis. Results are 
very promising indicating retention of the material 
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so taught, transfer of the knowledge acquired to class- 
room situations, and secondary benefits in the form 
of improved motivation and confidence.—E. G. Aiken. 

3730. Maietta, Donald F., Riegle, H. Edgar, & 
Stouffer, George A. W., Jr. An effective method 
toward the establishment of a speech and hearing 
therapy program in public school systems. Educ. 
Adm, Superv., 1955, 41, 498-504.—The results of this 
study indicate that the effectiveness of teacher re- 
ferral toward children suspected of having speech 
problems is sufficient basis for which concrete meas- 
ures can be taken toward meeting and caring for the 
needs of speech handicapped pupils. The authors 
present survey methods used, the nature of the prob- 
lem, the procedure used in Adams County public 
schools, and a follow-up of speech evaluation pro- 
cedure.—S. M. Amatora. 

3731. Meister, Morris. (Bronx High Sch., N. Y.) 
Co-operation of secondary school and colleges in 
acceleration of gifted students. J. educ. Sociol., 
1956, 29, 220-227.—The author offers the following 
suggestions: (1) we must conceive of cooperation be- 
tween school and college as a two-way process; (2) 
we must sharpen our understanding of the term, espe- 
cially in its relationship to enrichment; (3) we need 
more facts and more study in the area of both raw 
and enriched acceleration. Enriched acceleration is 
an essential need for high ability youth. The author 
discusses several administrative and supervising prob- 
lems.—S. M. Amatora. 

3732. Morris, Glyn. Helping the mentally su- 
perior child in rural areas. Except. Child., 1956, 22, 
161-162; 174.—The author describes the steps taken 
in a rural area to develop special training programs 
for the mentally superior child. After a county-wide 
survey of exceptional children, a small group con- 
sisting of elementary supervisor, elementary teacher, 
high school teacher aad guidance director met to dis- 
cuss general problems of gifted children. Following 
this step, teachers were invited to join the group and 
to present individual cases which the group would 
discuss. The group then attempted to work out the 
specific kinds of programs for the individual gifted 
child.—J. J. Gallagher. 

3733. Newland, T. Ernest. (U. /llinois, Urbana.) 
Helping the exceptional child in the regular class- 
room. Understanding the Child, 1956, 25, 66-79.— 
Teachers and administrators need to become increas- 
ingly sensitive to the needs of exceptional children, 
one of every seven children of public school age. 
Practical and effective things can be done for excep- 
tional children in regular classes, but consultive and 
advisory services from specialists will be needed. 
Suggestions are tendered for helping children with 
various physical handicaps, the retarded, emotionally 
disturbed, and gifted. ‘The changing role of residen- 
tial schools is also discussed as well as the need for 
more skilled workers in exceptional education.—W. 
Coleman. 

3734. Reininger, Ruth E. (Hamilton Twp. Sch., 
Mercer County, N. J.) A curriculum for the educa- 
ble mentally retarded preadolescent. Elem. Sch. 
J., 1956, 56, 310-314.—An adequate curriculum for 
the educable child is important to him as a person. 
He has the same fundamental rights as do normal 
children. Society owes him a right to learn how to 
live successfully with others and to make a contribu- 
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tion to the group. After defining the group and 
giving its characteristics, the author discusses the 
educational objectives, the facilities needed, a suitable 
curriculum, and the teaching methods. 18 references. 
—S.M. Amatora. 

3735. Remington, Frances A. (7 raining School, 
Vineland, N. J.) A unit method of teaching read- 
ing to mentally retarded children. Jrain. Sch. 
Bull., 1956, 53, 40-43.—Described is a chart method of 
word and information presentation, which for a small 
group of children 1Q 55 to 70 produced over a year’s 
period average gain of 1.15 grades on a standard 
achievement test.—W. L. Wilkins. 

3736. Schoenbohm, Virginia. (U. Minnesota, 
Minneapolis.) A hospital class for children in- 
patient psychiatric service. Except. Child., 1956, 
22, 219-220; 244-245.—A description of the school 
program for pre-adolescent emotionally disturbed 
children in an in-patient setting. ‘The purpose of the 
program was to (1) evaluate the educational status 
of the child, (2) maintain his contact with academic 
work, (3) report to the school the pupil will attend 
after hospitalization. Of the 14 children observed in 
the hospital, 57% were found working below capacity 
on achievement scores and only 11% working above 
capacity.—J. J. Gallagher. 

3737. Trimble, Vernon Eugene. Special pro- 
visions for the gifted in California public second- 
ary schools. Dissertation Abstr., 1956, 16, 83-84.— 
Abstract. 

3738. Witty, Paul. (Northwestern U., Evanston, 
Jil.) Education for the talented and for leader- 
ship. Jeach. Coll. Rec., 1956, 57, 295-309.—Not 
enough is being done at school for the gifted child. 
Present provisions and trends are reviewed including : 
educational provisions, enrichment in classes, counsel- 
ing services, programs in science, acceleration includ- 
ing earlier admission to college, and identification of 
other types of gifted pupils. ‘The intelligence test 
does not enable us to identify all potentially gifted 
children. Perhaps it is desirable to broaden our 
definition and to consider any child gifted whose per- 
formance, in a potentially valuable line of human be- 
havior, is consistently remarkable.”"—H. K. Moore. 


(See also abstracts 3293, 3358, 3556, 3577, 3634, 
3764, 3832) 
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3739. Barry, Ruth, & Wolf, Beverly. The for- 
gotten middle. Understanding the Child, 1956, 25, 
87-90.—A synoptic case history of Peter is presented 
as illustrative of the forgotten middle. As a boy with 
few real problems, he has had practically no contact 
with the guidance counselor or the school administra- 
tors. Instead of getting special attention in classes 
for the mentally retarded or the gifted, he is shunted 
into larger classes with students of varying abilities. 
—W. Coleman. 

3740. Brackin, Walter Hannaum. The validity 
of counselors’ predictions of college success for 
veterans enrolled in a school of business adminis- 
tration. Dissertation Abstr., 1956, 16, 380.—Ab- 
stract. 

3741. Cain, Leo F. (San Francisco State Coll., 
Calif.) Basic assessment by the school psycholo- 
gist. Train. Sch. Bull., 1956, 52, 217-220.—In the 
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identification and placement of mentally retarded chil- 
dren, the psychologist must have the full resources oi 
the school behind him and have adequate information 
about the child—from parents, teachers, and other 
community sources.—/H'. L. Wilkins. 


3742. Cole, Charles C., Jr. (Columbia U., New 
York.) Encouraging scientific talent: a study of 
America’s able students who are lost to college 
and of ways of attracting them to college and 
science careers. New York: College Entrance Ex- 
amination Board, 1950. ix, 259 p. $3.50.—*Our ob- 
jectives have been to bring together relevant informa- 
tion from all available sources on the nature of sci- 
entific ability, its supply and demand, and the factors 
encouraging or discouraging the production of scien- 
tists; to evaluate estimates of this loss of students 
from high school to college with an analysis of the 
lactors intluencing college-going among ditferent 
groups in the population; and to consider various 
means by which more capable persons might be at- 
tracted to college and to science careers.—5. J. Lach- 
man. 

3743. Cristantiello, Philip D., & Cribbin, James 
J. The study-skills problem. J/. higher Educ., 19506, 
27, 35-38.—Current practices in helping students de- 
velop study skills were studied by means of a ques- 
tionnaire sent to 39 colleges chiefly in the Middle At- 
lantic States. Information obtained from the 30 that 
responded is summarized.—.V/. Murphy. 


3744. Dollins, Joseph Gordon. An experimental 
analysis of the effects of verbal praise upon pupils 
classified as “maladjusted.” JLissertation <Abstr., 
1956, 16, 281.—Abstract. 

3745. Dressel, Paul L. (Michigan State U., E. 
Lansing.) Working with youth of below average 
ability. Personn. Guid. J., 1956, 34, 348-350.—The 
examination of Differential Aptitude Test perform- 
ance for 104 students in grades 10, 11, and 12, shows 
that two widely held generalizations are not true. 
Individuals of low verbal ability are not necessarily 
lacking in other abilities and, equally, do not neces- 
sarily have other compensating abilities. It is con- 
cluded that test interpretation is not a suitable group 
guidance procedure.—G. S. Speer. 

3746. Engbretson, William Earl. Guiding the 
improvement of self-understanding of sixth grade 
children: a mental health experiment. Disserta- 
tion Abstr., 1956, 16, 281—282.—Abstract. 

3747. Ferguson, Elizabeth A. Emotional prob- 
lems of women college students as seen by the col- 
lege and the clinic. Smith Coll. Stud. soc. Wk, 1956, 
26(2), 14-51.—Surveys the facilities in colleges for, 
and their attitudes towards, helping emotionally dis- 
turbed female college students. Basic data from cases 
of college students treated in a non-university clinic 
are considered in assessing the work of colleges in 
the area. As a rule, colleges tend to minimize the 
needs of their students for help. There are many 
cases where the student prefers to go to a college that 
is not connected with the school because school em- 
ployed therapists are apt to be looked upon as parent 
substitutes.—G. Elias. 

3748. Frisch, Paul. 
N. Y.) A program in school psychology. 


(Adelphi Coll., Garden City, 
Ment. 
Hyg., N. Y., 1956, 40, 258-266.—The functions of 
the school psychologist are described as threefold: 
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(1) prevention; (2) testing and counseling ; and (3) 
psychometric group testing. The importance of each 
tunction is discussed and a specific program actually 
going on is briefly summarized.—M. A. Seidenfeld. 

3749. Gehman, W. Scott, & Southern, J. Albert. 

Duke U., Durham, N. C.) The Kuder Electrical 
Ragincering Scale for counseling college students. 
J. counsel, Psychol., 1956, 3, 17-20.—The administra- 
tion of this Kuder scale to 150 College of Engineering 
freshmen produced results suggesting that the scale 

. Should be useful in the counseling of college 
freshmen relative to their interests in electrical engi- 
neering. ...” ‘The use of scores in counseling is dis- 
cussed.—M. M. Reece. 

3750. Gundle, Sigmund, & Kraft, Alan. (U. 
Kansas Medical School, Kansas City.) Mental 
health programs in American colleges and uni- 
versities. Bull. Menninger Clin., 1956, 20, 57-69.— 
In late 1953 questionnaires regarding mental health 
facilities were returned from 728 colleges and uni- 
versities. “About half of them stated they had some 
kind of resource available on the campus. ... The 
other half had eithe: ao facilities whatsoever or were 
using various resources which were not created for 
the purpose of dealing with emotional problems in 
students.” Detailed data are given for the special 
units under psychiatric direction and organized as a 
part of a student health service—W. A. Varvel. 

3751. Gustad, John W. Helping students under- 
stand test information. Proc. 1955 invit. Conf. test. 
Probi., Educ. Test Serv., 1956, 51-59.—“. . . the 
problem of how to make test scores meaningful to 
clients lies imbedded in the interpersonal relationships 
obtaining in the counseling interview.” Research 
shows that the usefulness of tests depends partly upon 
their intelligibility and acceptability to the client. 
22 references.—K. L. McCornack. 

3752. Limcaco, Esperanza Ruiz. The guidance 
needs of students at the University of the Philip- 
pines. Dissertation Abstr., 1956, 16, 51.—Abstract. 


3753. Lloyd, Wesley P. (Brigham Young U., 
Provo, Utah.) Student personnel services in uni- 
versities of the world. Personn. Guid. J., 1956, 34, 
351-355.—Based on more than 200 conferences with 
university officials, professors, and representatives of 
universities of education in 23 countries, it is con- 
cluded that at the present time integrated and or- 
ganized programs of student personnel services are 
confined to the universities and colleges of the United 
States.—G. S. Speer. 

3754. Martin, Judson Phillips. Prediction of 
scholastic success as one phase of counseling serv- 
ice for entering freshmen in a state teachers col- 
lege. Dissertation Abstr., 1956, 16, 267.—Abstract. 

3755. Misra, S. S. Duties and obligation of an 
educational psychologist. Shiksha, 1955, 8( 1), 125- 
128.—The educational psychologist should perform 
the duty of guiding the student—the sphere of guid- 
ance being extended to the three aspects, vocational, 
educational and personal. He owes an obligation to 
the pupil, the parents, teachers and the society.—U. 
Pareek. 

3756. Mueller, Kate Hevner. (/ndiana U., Bloom- 
ington.) Problems in the discipline program. Per- 
sonn. Guid. J., 1956, 34, 413-416.—In setting campus 
standards in morals, the first step in the field of dis- 
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cipline, the counselor draws on four sources: (1) his 
knowledge of his students, (2) his understanding of 
current social problems and techniques of social con- 
trol, (3) the educational and preventive programs of 
the campus, and (4) his own ability to dramatize the 
positive aspects of his disciplinary and morale build- 
ing projects.—G. S. Speer. 


3757. North, Robert D. The use of multi-factor 
aptitude tests in school counseling. Proc. 1955 
invit. Conf. test. Probl., Educ. Test. Serv., 1956, 11- 
15.—More school counselors are using multi-factor 
tests for guidance and differential predictions of aca- 
demic and vocational success. Until the reliability, 
validity, norms, and theoretical framework of the fac- 
tor scores become better established, the general in- 
telligence score will continue to play an important 
role in school counseling —R. L. McCornack. 


3758. Peters, Herman J. (Ohio State U., Co- 
lumbus.), & Farwell, Gail F. What is individu- 
ality? Understanding the Child, 1956, 25, 24-25.— 
“Consideration of each student’s individuality means a 
look at how he differs from other students ; it requires 
that emphasis be given not only to needs which are 
common to all boys and girls but also to needs which 
are unique to this individual.”—lV. Coleman. 


3759. Pogar, Elmore E. (Abington Township 
Schs, Pa.) What will happen to Nicky? [’nder- 


standing the Child, 1956, 25, 26-27; 32.—The help 
that a school counselor mav bring towards solving a 
problem situation in the elementary school is illus- 
trated by the case of Nicky.—W. Coleman. 


3760. Raines, Max R. (Appalachian State Teach. 
Coll., Boone, N. C.) Helping college freshman 
identify problems through a case conference. Per- 
sonn. Guid. J., 1956, 34, 417-419.—A case presented 
to freshman students for conference and small group 
discussions. Discussion and analysis of the problems 
helps to emphasize the need for a systematic plan of 
study.— G. S. Speer. 


3761. Resnick, Joseph. Guidance begins where? 
Educ. Adm. Superv., 1955, 41, 488-492.—This dis- 
cussion of guidance centers around 5 questions: (1) 
when should educational guidance begin? (2) what 
specific steps should be taken to facilitate guidance? 
(3) should guidance be the responsibility of a single 
person specifically trained in this area? (4) when 
should vocational guidance begin and of what should 
it consist? and (5) what is the ultimate objective of 
guidance ?—S. VM. Amatora. 


3762. Simpson, Elizabeth Jane. Distinctive per- 
sonal problems of home economics students at the 
University of Illinois. Dissertation Abstr., 1956, 16, 
287-288.—Abstract. 


3763. Slobetz, Frank, & Lund, Alice. Some ef- 
fects of a personal development program at the 
fifth grade level. J. educ. Res., 1956, 49, 373-378.— 
A special program having the aim of helping children 
understand themselves was incorporated in the regu- 
lar program in an experimental group while the regu- 
lar program was followed in a control group. At the 
beginning and the end of a 5 month period a standard 
personality test and 2 free response instruments of 
self-appraisal were administered. Some evidence in 
favor of the experimental group was found.—M. 
Murphy. 
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3764. Strang, Ruth. (Columbia U., New York.) 
The counselor’s contribution to the guidance of 
the gifted, the under-achiever, and the retarded. 
Personn. Guid. J., 1956, 34, 494-497.—The counselor 
has 7 responsibilities for the exceptional children: 
to identify them, to help teachers provide needed ex- 
periences, to assist in helping these students make 
the most of themselves, to hold interviews with the 
students and their parents, to open up community re- 
sources and educational opportunities for them, to 
call case conferences when needed to explore baf- 
fling problems and to further the development of the 
students, and to advise administrators and curriculum 
committees about changes in school programs which 
will benefit these students.—G. S. Speer. 


3765. Wolff, Walter H. Better counseling and 
selection for college. J. educ. Sociol., 1956, 29, 216— 
219.—Better counseling may impose on every school 
the necessity of making greater use of suitable stand- 
ardized tests than is now common. This is the result 
of a prodigious increase in the numbers of students 
applying for admission to colleges. The author pro- 
pounds some of the basic facts underlying the situa- 
tion, and states some of the problems that are con- 
sequent upon them. The high school college advisor 
finds himself confronted with numerous difficulties 
and new problems. It is the duty of the school svs- 
tem to provide more adequately than it has in the 
past for college and scholarship advisor services in its 
high schools.—S. M. Amatora. 


(See also abstracts 3181, 3833) 
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3766. Adams. Georgia Sachs, & Torgerson, 
Theodore L. Measurement and evaluation for the 
secondary-school teacher. with implications for 
corrective procedures. New York: Drvden Press 
1956. xiii, 658 p. $5.75.—In the first part, the field 
of measurement and evaluation is outlined and criteria 
for developing and judging tests are described. The 
second part is devoted to the application of measure- 
ment and evaluation in studving individuals. The 
third part takes up the uses of measurement in im- 
proving instruction. Part 4 covers the administra- 
tive, supervisorv, and guidance aspects of test usage. 
Functional problems and selected readings are pro- 
vided at the end of each chapter. The appendices in- 
clude (1) a comprehensive list of secondary school 
tests, (2) a list of publishers, (3) age-grade equiva- 
lents, and (4) some additional tables —W. Coleman 


3767. Amero, Donald O. A hivh school rrading 
policy. Calif. J. educ. Res., 1956, 7, 110-115 —A 
questionnaire approach was emploved to arrive at a 
policv of assigning marks to the students. Recom 
mendations are made for marking in terms of grade 
norms, performance relative to other students. indi- 
vidual canacitv, work habits. and citizenship hehavior 


—T. FE. Newland. 


3768. Baker, Elizabeth C., Baker, G. A.. Roessler. 
E. B., & Shontz, H. B. (U. California, Davis.) 
Factor analysis of high school scholastic exneri- 
ence and success in the first semester at the Uni- 
versity of California at Davis. Coll. & Umnizv., 1955 
30. 351-358.—A factor analvsis of 15 high school and 
university achievement variables produced two factors. 
“One of these factors can be called first-semester- 
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academic-success factor and the success-in-the-uni- 
versity variables are almost pure measures of this 
factor. The second factor seems to be concerned 
solely with the high school situation.” It was esti- 
mated that success within the high school seems to 
be almost twice as important as coming from a rela- 
tively successful high school.—B. G. Fricke. 

3769. Berdie, Ralph F. (UU. Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis.) Improving evaluation in student recruit- 
ment and selection. Personn. Guid. J., 1956, 34, 
481-486.—To make the most effective use of evalua- 
tion in improving recruitment and selection of college 
students, the evaluation must begin early and con- 
tinue late into the students’ careers. There must be 
many methods of evaluation used, and many aspects of 
personality must be evaluated.—G. S. Speer. 

3770. Berger, Irving L., & Sutker, Alvin R. 
(Western Reserve U., Cleveland, O.) The relation- 
ship of emotional adjustment and intellectual ca- 
pacity to academic achievement of college students. 
Vent. Hyq., N. Y., 1956, 40, 65-77.—Two groups, 199 
male freshmen entering Adelbert College and 154 
female freshmen entering Flora Stone Mather Col- 
lege (Western Reserve University), were given the 
Rotter Incomplete Sentence Test, the Yale Battery 
and the American College Entrance Examination. 
Academic performances were followed for four years 
and their entrance scores were reviewed in light of 
their academic performance. In general the findings 
were that “students with high intellectual capacity 
and an adequate personality adjustment achieve higher 
academic performance.” Early counseling of stu- 
dents who have deficiencies is indicated. Students 


with high intellectual capacity associated with emo- 
tional maladjustment invite early attention and these 
measuring devices seem to be of value in securing 
their prompt recognition —M. 4. Seidenfeld. 


3771. Bertrand, J.R. (U. Nevada, Reno.) Rela- 
tion between high school average grade and aca- 
demic achievement of aericultural students, Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College of Texas. Coll. & 
Univ., 1955, 30, 166-181—A thorough grade and 
dropout prediction study involving students from a 
relatively nonselective institution is reported. High 
school grades and ACE test scores were found to be 
of substantial and approximately equal value as pre- 
dictors. 20 references.—R. G. Fricke 

3772. Biggs, Bernice Prince. (San Francisco 
State Coll., Calif.) Construction, validation, and 
evaluation of a diaenostic test of listening effec- 
tiveness. Speech Monogr., 1956, 23, 9-23.—From 
several possible points of attack on the listening prob- 
lem the writer designed a study in test construction. 
Her rationale: “in order to understand the listening 
process, a testing of hypotheses about the factors 
which may constitute the process is necessary.” 7 
tests of ability made up the diagnostic battery; grasp- 
ing idea, retaining content, recognizing main and sup- 
porting ideas, differentiating meaning, recognizing 
correct word usage, understanding words, and com- 
prehending instructions. An hypothesis that an in- 
denendent listening trait does seem to exist was par- 
tially confirmed. “.. . the present study would seem 
to indicate methods worthy of further exploration. 

. ."—D. Lebo. 

3773. Blechner, Janet E. (Hayward Union 
(Calif.) High Schs.), & Carter, Harold D. Ror- 
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schach personality factors and college achieve- 
ment. Calif. J. educ. Res., 1956, 7, 72-75.—The 
standard score equivalents of W, D, M, F, and Sum 
C group Rorschach scores of 362 first-course Educa- 
tional Psychology students were correlated with simi- 
larly treated final course grades. Only low positive 
(.05 to .15) coefficients were obtained.—T. E. New- 
land.* 

3774. Bledsoe, Joseph C. A comparative study 
of values and critical thinking skills of a group of 
educational workers. J. educ. Psychol., 1955, 46, 
408-417.—Using as subjects 46 graduate students, a 
study was done of the values and critical thinking 
ability both before and after an intensive course in 
research methodology. No significant differences in 
values occurred (as measured by the Allport-Vernon- 
Lindzey scale). A significant difference (5% level) 
did occur in mean scores on the Critical Thinking 
Appraisal.—F. Costin. 

3775. Bose, S. K. An aptitude test for medical 
college entrants. Educ. & Psychol., Delhi, 1954, 
1(4-5), 1-6—Recognition of the usefulness of apti- 
tude tests in selection led to the development of a 
battery of tests including general intelligence, com- 
mon-place information, and personal likes and dislikes 
which was used in selecting students for admission to 
Calcutta Medical College. Results were satisfactory 
judged against examination results and teachers’ esti- 
mates.—C. M. Louttit. 

3776. Brooks, Kenneth T. H. The development 
of an instrument for measuring children’s knowl- 
edge of basic social education principles as these 
apply to specifically described life situations. Dis- 
sertation Abstr., 1956, 16, 297-298.—Abstract. 

3777. Burks, Harold F., & Bruce, Paul. The 
characteristics of poor and good readers as dis- 
closed by the Wechsler Intelligence Scale for 
Children. J. educ. Psychol., 1955, 46, 488-493.—31 
poor readers were compared to 11 good readers on the 
basis of the pattern of their WISC scores. Poor 
readers were significantly low on information, arith- 
metic, and coding subtests, and significantly high on 
picture arrangement, block designs, and comprehen- 
sion subtests. Good readers were significantly high 
on the similarities subtest. Poor readers seem to ap- 
proach learning situations in a concrete manner, lack- 
ing the ability to handle abstractions. Good readers 
show a better ability to use abstractions and have 
much more retentive abilitv—F. Costin. 

3778. Cleugh, M. F. (U. London, Eng.) The 
reaction of adult students to a written examina- 
tion. Brit. J. educ. Psychol., 1956, 26, 51-65.—79 
teachers, in the age range 27-51, responded in a ques- 
tionnaire inquiry designed to evaluate their attitudes 
to a university diploma examination. The majority 
agreed that such a written examination was necessary. 
and that it was less disturbing than the practical test 
in the teaching of subnormal children, which was also 
given. No significant differences in sex and age 
groups appeared. Differences in training, academic 
ability, and teaching proficiency were unrelated to 
attitude toward the examination.—R. C. Strassburger. 

3779. Coleman, William, & Ward, Anne W. (U. 
Tennessee, Knoxville.) A comparison of Davis- 
Eells and Kuhlmann-Finch scores of children from 
high and low socio-economic status. J. educ. Psy- 
chol., 1955, 46, 465-469.—“. . . 194 children from 
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high and 200 from low socio-economic homes in three 
cities were administered the Davis-Eells and the 
Kuhlmann-Finch tests. The data obtained did not 
support the claims for the Davis-Eells that its items 
are culturally more fair than items used in other group 
intelligence tests. The writers have questioned the 
appropriateness of the assumptions made by Eells, 
Davis, Haggard, Havighurst, et. al., that mean differ- 
ences in innate ability between children of high 
and low socio-economic status are insignificant.”—F. 
Costin. 

3780. Das, R. C. (U. Calcutta, India.) The se- 
lection of medical students. Occup. Psychol., 1956, 
30, 27-42.—A review of the literature on the selection 
of medical students leads to the conclusion that suc- 
cess in medical training depends on a number of fac- 
tors. 44 references.—G. S. Speer. 

3781. Fotheringham, Wallace C. (Ohio State 
U., Columbus.) A technique for measuring speech 
effectiveness in public speaking classes. Speech 
Monogr., 1956, 23, 31-37.—This paper outlines the 
mathematical development of a technique, illustrates 
its use, and describes the characteristics of the re- 
sulting measurements. ‘The technique eliminates the 
computation of standard scores derived from a sum of 
ranks and eliminates the regression error in ratings. 
It has been under development and use for more than 
6 years.—D. Lebo. 

3782. Gipe, Melvin Willard. Parent-teacher con- 
ferences: a descriptive analysis of thirty-nine con- 
ferences reporting pupil progress in lieu of report 
cards. Dissertation Abstr., 1956, 16, 79-80.—Ab- 
stract. 

3783. Gowan, J. C. (Los Angeles State Coll., 
Calif.) Achievement and personality test scores 
of gifted college students. Calif. J. educ. Res., 1956, 
7, 105-109.—The performances on 61 tests or test- 
parts of the top 7% (above a score of 160 on the 
ACE) of a West Coast university’s education majors 
are compared with those of the total group of stu- 
dents (of which at times the 107 “gifted” are a part). 
The n’s varied from 15 to 107. Findings indicated 
“the verbal nature of giftedness, less social introver- 
sion, and more scientific interests on the part of 
{these} gifted students. Gifted appear to constitute a 
special sub-group of college students.’—7. E. New- 
land. 

3784. Henderson, H. L. (Hofstra Coll., Hemp- 
stead, N. ¥.) Prediction of academic success. 
Psychol. Rep., 1956, 2, 321-322.—This paper reports 
the results of preliminary research directed at locating 
the best predictors of college success at a rapidly 
growing liberal arts college—C. H. Ammons. 


3785. Henley, Gordon Henry. The use of a 
forced-choice self-rating method in the prediction 
of college achievement. Dissertation Abstr., 1956, 
16, 583.—Abstract. 

3786. Hightower, Howard W. Individual differ- 
ences. Educ. Adm. Superv., 1955, 41, 458-461.— 
This study reports results of standard achievement 
tests given to 307 seventh grade pupils in both rural 
and urban communities. Range in ability showed a 
difference of 10 years in spelling, and of 8 years in 
arithmetic computation.—S$. M. Amatora. 


3787. Hohne, H. H. Success and failure in 
scientific faculties of the University of Melbourne. 
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Melbourne: Australian Council for Educational Re- 
search, 1955. 129 p.—A follow-up study on the 
prediction of academic progress of 901 students in 
science, engineering, medicine, dentistry, and agri- 
culture is reported. Matriculation data and psycho- 
logical test scores obtained at the time of entrance in 
1943 and 1944, and subsequent examination results 
in the university, provide the basis for the analysis. 
Of the quantitative predictive variables, entrance 
score appears to be the best single predictor of first- 
year success, while thereafter both entrance score and 
tests are of considerably lesser value. It is indicated 
that rigorous selection based upon refined techniques 
will not materially decrease university failure without 
fundamental changes in the policies and practices of 
university examiners.—X. C. Strassburger. 

3788. Iffert, Earl. (U. S. Off. Educ., Washing- 
ton, D.C.) The student retention and withdrawal 
study. Coll. & Univ., 1955, 30, 406-411.—The back- 
ground and preliminary results of an extensive study 
of student mortality and survival are presented. A 
sample of 14,000 students drawn from 152 colleges 
and universities throughout the country was involved. 
About half of the students enrolled as freshmen did 
not graduate from college. ‘The prospects of gradu- 
ating are about twice as good for students who were 
in the top fifth of their high school class as for those 
who were in the second fifth of the high school class 
and about eight times as good as for those from the 
bottom fifth.”—B. G. Fricke. 

3789. Jackson, R. A. (Michigan State U., East 
Lansing.) Admission by examination. Coll. & 
Univ., 1955, 30, 182-185.—Applicants for admission 
to Michigan State not meeting the normal require- 
ments but passing certain entrance examinations were 
found to achieve as well as regularly admitted stu- 
dents.—B. G. Fricke. 

3790. Johnson, A. Pemberton. The develop- 
ment of shorter and more useful selection tests. 
J. educ. Psychol., 1955, 46, 402-407.—Describes how 
2 tests of proved validity were shortened: Pre-Engi- 
neering Inventory (now the Pre-Engineering Ability 
Test) and the Law School Admission Test (short- 
ened from 6 hours to 34%). While the procedure for 
shortening the first test is not different from other 
widely used methods, the technique used for modify- 
ing the law test is new.—F. Costin. 

3791. Justman, Joseph, & Aronow, Miriam. The 
Davis-Eells Games as a measure of the intelligence 
of poor readers. J. educ. Psychol., 1955, 46, 418- 
422.—This investigation -was part of a series of 
studies comparing the Pintner Intermediate Test with 
the Davis-Eells Games as to satisfactory ways of 
measuring the intelligence of poor readers. On the 
basis of data obtained from 246 pupils in nine sixth- 
grade classes, the authors conclude that the results 
obtained from both instruments administered to these 
children were highly similar. When compared with 
the Pintner Test, the Davis-Eells Games was not a 
markedly better measure of the intelligence of poor 
readers at the sixth-grade level.—F. Costin. 

3792. Knutson, H. Admission requirements of 
state universities and land-grant colleges. Coll. & 
Univ., 1955, 30, 334—343.—Administrators at 71 in- 
stitutions were questionnaired and found to prefer 
selecting students according to their rank in high 
school graduating class and their tested ability. The 
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consensus was that these criteria were the most im- 
portant and administratively feasible. The interview 
was not regarded highly.—B. G. Fricke. 

3793. Kropp, Russell P. (/lorida State U., Talla- 
hassee.) The relationship between process and 
correct item-response. J. educ. Res., 1956, 49, 385- 
388.—Items were selected from a standardized mul- 
tiple choice test based on reading comprehension of 
materials from the physical sciences. Subjects’ ver- 
balizations of the processes by which they chose cor- 
rect responses were recorded. Widely differing proc- 
esses were found to be employed some of which 
gave no evidence of understanding the material._—M. 
Murphy. 

3794. Kulshreshtha, S. K. (Bur. Psychology, 
Allahabad, India.) A study of the intelligence of 
the class X students in Allahabad. Shiksha, 1955, 
7(4), 148-162.—An ‘intelligence survey’ of 700 High 
School students of Allahabad has been reported. The 
test used was Jalota’s “Samuhik Mansik Yogyata 
Parikshan.” Differences in rural and urban groups 
and boys and girls have been calculated. Differences 
in the 4 groups of students (literary, scientific, con- 
structure and aesthetic) were also found out.—U. 
Pareek. 

3795. Kumar, Laksh. Vastugat jyamiti yogyata 
parikshan. (An achievement test in geometry.) 
Educ. & Psychol., Delhi, 1955, 2(3), 41-46—An 
achievement test in geometry for the ninth class of 
Punjab schools was constructed and its standardiza- 
tion was attempted. No division has been main- 


tained into propositions, riders and constructional 


problems. The test consists of nine sections with 65 
items. Time required for administering is 55 min- 
utes. The test was tried on 200 boys. Statistical 
data show that the test scores were normally dis- 
tributed without significant skewness and kurtosis— 
the mean and the median being 26.12 and 26.5 re- 
spectively, with a standard deviation of 11.31. Val- 
idity coefficients as found by correlating test scores 
with teachers’ marks in twelve different schools 
ranged from .62 to .93, and the reliability coefficient 
was found to be .52. Percentile norms have also 
been worked out. English summary.—U. Pareek. 

3796. Kushdil, M. The problem of measure- 
ment of educational achievement in basic schools. 
Educ. & Psychol., Delhi, 1954, 1(4-5), 76-86.—Ex- 
aminations of school children in India are not satis- 
factory. The author reviews method of examination 
and argues for the use of objective achievement tests, 
together with a cumulative record for each child — 
C. M. Louttit. 

3797. Lord, Frederic M. A study of speed fac- 
tors in tests and academic grades. /sychometrika, 
1956, 21, 31-50.—‘“Speeded and unspeeded tests of 
vocabulary, spatial relations, and arithmetic reason- 
ing were factorially analyzed, together with certain 
reference tests and academic grades. Lawley’s maxi- 
mum likelihood method was used, the computations 
being carried out on the Whirlwind electronic com- 
puter. Four different speed factors were isolated, 
together with a second-order general speed factor. 
Consistent small positive correlations between the 
academic grades and the speed factors were found.” 
26 references.—M. O. Wilson. 

3798. Martin, Richard Ralph. An investigation 
of the effectiveness of an entrance test battery for 
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predicting success in law school. Jissertation 
Abstr., 1956, 16, 575-576.—Abstract. 

3799. Mitchell, Sterling Bowman. The com- 
parative achievement of engineering students who 
enter the Institute of Technology directly from 
Minnesota high schools with those who secure 
their pre-professional education in Minnesota 
Junior, Liberal Arts, and Teachers’ Colleges. Dis- 
sertation Abstr., 1956, 16, 300.—Abstract. 

3800. North, Robert D. A comparison of the 
Cooperative School and College Ability Tests: Col- 
lege Ability Test, and the American Council Psy- 
chological Examination: reliabilities, intercorrela- 
tions, and correlations with the diagnostic read- 
ing tests. Educ. Rec. Bull., 1956, No. 67, 65-72.— 
lest scores on the SCAT and ACE administered to 
184 tenth and 153 twelfth grade pupils are used. The 
6 corrected split-half reliability coefficients for each 
test range from .90 to .97 for the ACE and from .88 
to .94 for the SCAT.—H. H. Gee. 

3801. North, Robert D. The experimental use 
of a biographical inventory in four public high 
schools. Educ. Kec. Bull., 1956, No. 67, 77-83—An 
empirical key is developed from items in a biographi- 
cal inventory. Reference and criterion groups are 
low and high ranking students in English courses 
from one high school; 4 other high schools are used 
in the validation study. Median correlation of scores 
with grades in English is .30, but the inventory con- 
tributes little or nothing to a multiple correlation 
when combined with the ACE or Otis. Items that 
discriminate sharply between high and low achievers 
are discussed.—H. H. Gee. 

3802. Ortar, Gina. Seker kitot het b’tav-shin- 
tet-vav. (Survey of 8th grades in 1954/55.) M’ga- 
mot, 1956, 7, 77-85.—Report on a survey of 8th grade 
pupils (13,031 boys and girls), carried out March 
1955 by the Ministry of Education and Culture of 
Israel, in order to select candidates for scholarship in 
academic, technical and agricultural secondary schools. 
The survey was based on achievement and _ intel- 
ligence tests, “individual sheets” of the examined 
pupils, and school marks. The correlation coefficient 
between intelligence and achievement tests was .71. 
Boys showed a superiority over girls in all kinds of 
tests. There exists general conformity between the 
results of the survey and the evaluation of teachers. 
“A survey of this kind is an appropriate tool for 
choosing candidates for scholarship.” English sum- 
mary.—H. Ormian. 

3803. Otterness, William B., Patterson, C. H., 
Johnson, R. H., & Peterson, Lennis R. (U. Min- 
nesota, Minneapolis.) Trade school norms for 
some commonly used tests. J. appl. Psychol., 1956, 
40, 57-60.—‘‘Normative data on the AGCT, Bennett, 
and Revised Minnesota Paper Form Board tests are 
reported for 1,011 students enrolling in a large, pri- 
vately endowed industrial institute. The norms are 
compared with those for other groups given in the 
manuals for the tests. Some data on test-retest re- 
liabilities are also given. These data are part of a 
larger study of the prediction of success in trade 
school courses by means of tests and background 
factors.”—-P. Ash. 

3804. Rath, R. Correlation of Progressive Mat- 
rices with verbal intelligence tests and written 
tests on some other subjects. Educ. & Psychol., 
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Delhi, 1954, 1(4-5), 20-25.—The Progressive Mat- 
rices and a battery of verbal group tests were given 
to 107 college graduates who were taking a competi- 
tive examination. ‘These two tests correlated .48. 
Correlations of the two tests with examinations in 
English, arithmetic, and general knowledge are given; 
the verbal tests correlated higher than the Matrices 
in each case.—C. M. Louttit. 


3805. Richardson, S. C. (U. Exeter, Eng.) 
Some evidence relating to the validity of selection 
for grammar schools. Brit. J. educ. Psychol., 1956, 
26, 15-24.—Qualifying examination data consisting 
of scores on an intelligence test and specially-con- 
structed attainment tests in English and arithmetic, 
together with primary teachers’ estimates, were cor- 
related singly and in various combinations with gram- 
mar school marks at the end of the first and second 
years for groups of 313 and 286 children respectively. 
Reasonably high validity coefficients were obtained, 
with the qualifying examination proving to be most 
effective for selection purposes. ‘lhe intelligence test 
showed a significantly higher validity than any other 
single test, especially when scored for errors as well 
as correct answers. Primary estimates also gave 
better results than any single test, but they were less 
predictive than the whole examination.—R. C. Strass- 
burger. 


3806. Roelfs, R. M. Pupil progress reporting 
in junior high schools is changing. Educ. Adm. 
Superv., 1955, 41, 485-487.—A questionnaire sent to 
200 junior high school principals forms the basis of 
this study. The author reports: (1) procedure; (2) 
methods of reporting; (3) changes in reporting prac- 
tices; and (4) current criticisms of reporting prac- 
tices.—S. M. Amatora. 


3807. Rosenberg, Sol Shael. 


The prediction of 
success in college based on achievement under a 


complex task condition. Dissertation Abstr., 1956, 


16, 68.—Abstract. 


3808. Sassenrath, Julius M., & Holmes, Jack A. 
(U. California, Berkeley.) Auding and psycho- 
educational variables. Calif. J. educ. Res., 1956, 7, 
99-104; 124.—Using 287 urban high school males 
and females as subjects, the results on 11 educational 
tests and on the criterion test, the California Auding 
Test, were intercorrelated. Basic Social Concepts, 
Background in Natural Science, and Use of Sources 
of Information together accounted for 51% of the 
variance in auding. Using 97 seniors in the group 
(52 males and 45 females), part scores on the Heston 
Personal Adjustment Inventory and the same criterion 
scores were intercorrelated. In the males, analytical 
thinking, emotional stability, and sociability together 
accounted for 18% of the variance in auding. Re- 
sults in the females did not differ significantly from 
chance.—T. E. Newland. 


3809. Schulman, Jacob. A comparison between 
9th and 12th grade students on self-estimates of 
abilities and objective scores on the differential 
aptitude tests. Dissertation Abstr., 1956, 16, 285- 
286.—Abstract. 


3810. Shaltout, Ali Fahim Mohamed. The re- 
lation between socio-economic status and intel- 
ligence of Egyptian pupils in Alexandria. Dis- 
sertation Abstr., 1956, 16, 286.—Abstract. 
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3811. Shannon, J. R., & Byrnes, Joseph H. An 
experiment in tabulating educational data. J. 
educ. Res., 1956, 49, 379-383.—The experiment was 
related to the hypothesis that graduate students ‘make 
more mistakes in routine tabulation of measures than 
in computation of means, measures of variability, 
etc.” While errors in computation of measures were 
not studied, gross unreliability in tabulation of data 
was established. A further hypothesis that Junior 
High School pupils would prove to be more accurate 
than graduate students, however, was not substanti- 
ated.—M. Murphy. 

3812. Spaulding, Geraldine. The relation be- 
tween performance of independent school pupils 
on the Harrison-Stroud reading readiness tests 
and achievement a year later. Educ. Rec. Bull., 
1956, No. 67, 73-76.—The Harrison-Stroud yields 6 
scores: (la) making visual discriminations—attention 
spans controlled; (1b) making visual discriminations 
—attention span uncontrolled; (2) using the context; 
(3) making auditory discriminations; (4) using con- 
text and auditory clues; (5) using symbols. Predic- 
tive effectiveness is assessed by correlating scores on 
this test with scores on the Gates Primary Reading 
Tests administered a year later.—H. H. Gee. 

3813. Stanley, J. C., & Beeman, E. Y. (U. Wis- 
consin, Madison.) Interaction of major field of 
study with kind of test. Psychol. Reports, 1956, 2, 
333-336.—174 students from 20 different major fields 
were compared for scores on multiple-choice and es- 
say-type questions in an educational psychology 
course. In terms of raw scores for a whole semester, 
subject-matter groups did not interact significantly 
with kind of test. However, mathematics and science 
majors did significantly better with objective ques- 
tions and English majors with essay questions, when 
these two groups alone were compared. ‘The results 
are discussed in terms of course objectives in teach- 
ing.—C. H. Ammons. 

3814. Stinissen, J. De waarde van enkele indi- 
viduéle geheugen- en aandachtsproeven voor de 
schoolpsychologie. (The value of some individual 
tests of memory and attention in primary school.) 
Tijdschr. v. Studie- en Beroepsoriént., 1955, 2, 80- 
90.—Four tests of memory and attention were ad- 
ministered to 200 primary school children: 15 words, 
15 figures, numbers, and a complex figure. None of 
these tests showed satisfactory reliability and validity. 
But they can be used as parts of a larger battery for 
scholastic and professional prognosis. English and 
French summaries.—R. Piret. 


3815. Tarasow, Morris. An experiment in stand- 
ardizing a Hebrew achievement test for the second 
year. Jewish Educ., 1956, 26(3), 51-55.—Topics 
discussed are (1) selection of test items, (2) random 
sampling of the appropriate population, (3) stand- 
ardization of test administration, (4) adequacy of 
sampling, (5) validation of test items, (6) validity of 
test, (7) reliability of test. “On the basis of the 
excellent discrimination rating of the test items, the 
normal distribution of item difficulty, and the high 
coefficients of validity and reliability, it would appear 
that the experiment to standardize a Hebrew achieve- 
ment test for the second year has met with success.” 
—J. A. Fishman. 


3816. Thompson, Anton. (Long Beach ( Calif.) 
Schs.) Test-giver’s self-inventory. Calif. J. educ. 
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31: 3817-3830 EDUCATIONAL 
Res., 1956, 7, 67-71; 75.—A 50-item check list on 
practices before, during, and after, giving standardized 
group tests and on policy regarding the use of the 
obtained results is presented —J/. £. Newland. 

3817. Traxler, Arthur E. Should SCAT scat 
ACE? Educ. Kec. Bull., 1956, No. 67, 51-64.—A 
comparison between the Cooperative School and Col- 
lege Ability Tests form 1A and the American Coun- 
cil on Education Psychological Examination, 1948 
college freshman edition, as to difficulty and value for 
predicting school marks.—H. H. Gee. 

3818. Traxler, Arthur E., et al. Summary of 
test results [1955 fall testing program in inde- 
pendent schools]. duc. Kec. bull., 1956, No. 67, 
1-49.—Results of the fall, 1955 testing program in- 
dicate that, on the average, the independent school 
population of 1955-1956 is slightly higher in terms of 
both mental ability and achievement measures than it 
was in previous years in which the same tests were 
used. College Freshman total score mean on the 
American Council on Education I’sychological Ex- 
amination continues to fall between independent school 
medians for grades 10 and 11. Independent elemen- 
tary school pupil reading and language skills are 
consistently superior as compared with national norms 
for public schools; average spelling and arithmetic 
computation skills tend to approximate those of public 
school pupils.—H. H. Gee. 

3819. Wellington, John Adam. Factors related 
to the academic success of resident freshman men 
at a midwestern liberal arts college during the 
academic year 1952-1953. Dissertation Abstr., 1956, 
16, 69.—Abstract. 

3820. Zirkle, George A., & Austin, Ronald L. 
(Hanover Coll., Ind.) Social-science comprehen- 
sive examination. J. higher Educ., 1956, 2], 38-40.— 
Procedures employed by a group of 10 faculty mem- 
bers in constructing a 300 item multiple choice ex- 
amination covering economics, American and Euro- 
pean history, political science, psychology, and so- 
ciology are described.—M. Murphy. 


(See also abstracts 2530, 3034, 3562, 3664, 3669, 
3823) 
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3821. Adaval, S. B. (Allahabad U., India.) 
What the teachers dislike in their profession. 
Shiksha, 1955, 7(4), 82-88.—A questionnaire was 
administered to 669 student-teachers of different parts 
of the country. “Besides eliciting information on 
personal matters the questionnaire attempted to know 
not only the teaching work disliked but also the de- 
gree of aversion in each case.” A 100-point scale 
was used.—U. Pareek. 

3822. Amos, Robert T. (Harvard U., Cambridge, 
Mass.) The dominant attitudes of Negro teachers 
toward integration in education. J. educ. Psychol., 
1955, 46, 470-476.—Using a cartoon technique, the 
author discovered among 25 graduate students at- 
tending a Negro university six kinds of attitudes con- 
cerning integration: intellectual inadequacy, rejection, 
social inadequacy, stereotyped beliefs, acceptance, and 
ambivalence. Negative and positive aspects of these 
attitudes are discussed. Implications of this ex- 
ploratory study for further research are presented.— 
F. Costin. 
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3823. Anderson, Philip Stanley. The effects of 
teacher attitudes toward learning theories and to- 
ward children on pupil achievement in fourth 
grade arithmetic and reading. Dissertation Abstr., 
1956, 16, 296-297.—Abstract. 

3824. Beaty, Edgar. (ast Carolina Coll., Green- 
ville, N. C.) Relationship of factors in the pro- 
fessional background of supervising teachers with 
student teacher evaluations. J. educ. Kes., 1956, 
49, 689-695.—Supervising teachers were rated by 
secondary student teachers whom they supervised. 
Years of experience teaching, number of grade levels 
taught, and number of courses in educational super- 
vision were positively correlated with ratings.—M. 
Murphy. 

3825. Berlin, I. N. (U. Calif. Sch. Med., San 
Francisco.) Some learning experiences as psychi- 
atric consultant in the schools. Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 
1956, 40, 215-236.—1he manifold tasks of the psy- 
chiatric consultant in both a city and county school 
system are discussed in the light of the author’s per- 
sonal experiences. Serious difficulties in working 
with school administrators and their associates ap- 
pear to be closely linked with their apprehension and 
insecurity when the problems of their school program 
are the subject of psychiatric scrutiny. However, the 
psychiatrist’s ability to ease the situation, to avoid 
creating the impression of omniscience, and the estab- 
lishment of an empathic relationship appears to re- 
sult in general improvement and decrease of tension 
on the part of teachers and administrators alike —M. 
A. Seidenfeld. 

3826. Chatterjee, B. B. Trends in the study- 
habits of teachers-under-training. I. Educ. & Psy- 
chol., Delhi, 1955, 2(1), 11-26.—92 questionnaires 
returned from 129 education students were analyzed 
Questions asked concerned hours of study, methods of 
study, ratings of course difficulty, and ratings of 
studiousness of other students. Educational psychol- 
ogy was ranked as most difficult and most time was 
spent on it—C. M. Louttit. 

3827. Cribbin, James J. (Fordham U., New 
York.) Mental health of pupils: a teacher re- 
sponsiblity. J each. Coll. Rec., 1956, 57, 463-468.— 
The increased incidence of mental ill-health and the 
number of school pupils with emotional problems 
place an added responsibility on the teacher. She 
can contribute to mental health through the emotional 
climate of the classroom, early detection of person- 
ality difficulties, friendliness to all pupils, knowing 
her pupils thoroughly, discussing students’ problems 
with them, and cooperating with clinics—H. K. 
Moore. 


3828. Day, Harry Pyott. A study of the validity 
of the Minnesota Teacher Attitude Inventory as 
a predictive instrument in the selection of good 
teaching prospects from among college undergrad- 
uates. Dissertation Abstr., 1956, 16, 500-501.—Ab- 
stract. 

3829. Debus, Raymond Lewis. Factors related 
to the favorability of children’s perceptions of 
their teachers. Dissertation Abstr., 1956, 16, 280- 
281.—Abstract. 

3830. Dressler, Marguerite Ruth. Counselor 
preparation in the colleges and universities ac- 
credited by the Northwest Association of Second- 
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ary and Higher Schools. Dissertation Abstr., 1956, 
16, 498-499.— Abstract. 

3831. Driscoll, William B. Attitudes of ele- 
mentary-school teachers toward extra-curricular 
duties. Calif. J. educ. Res., 1956, 7, 89-94.—The 
questionnaire reactions of 153 kindergarten-through- 
sixth-grade teachers in the Oakland Unified School 
District to 17 duties were obtained. The average 
number of such duties per teacher was 4.3. Most 
positive feelings were shown toward “traffic reserve” 
(91.6%), faculty social committee (82.8%), library 
(77.8%), principal’s advisory committee (77%) and 
instructional supplies (70.6%). Lowest four were 
yard cleanup (45.7%), yard duty (43.6%), hall duty 
(34.1%), and cafeteria (21.3%). “A positive cor- 
relation was observed between teacher experience and 
degree of positive reactions toward extra-curricular 
activities."—T. E. Newland. 

3832. Fields, Harold. (Bd Educ., New York.) 
Selecting supervisors for the mentally retarded. 
Except. Child., 1956, 22, 221-225; 245-246.—What 
should the competencies of the supervisors of the 
mentally retarded classes be? A minimum of 5 years 
teaching in class of mentally retarded children, gradu- 
ate training, and the ability to pass written, teach- 
ing, supervision, and interview tests. The director 
of such classes must possess “a fundamental grasp and 
broad vision.” He should have 3 years of super- 
visory skill and top executive ability in addition to 
the skills of the supervisor —J. J. Gallagher. 

3833. Gordon, Ira J. The teacher as a guidance 
worker. New York: Harper Brothers, 1956. xi, 
350 p. $4.50.—To assist teachers to become com- 


petent counselors, Gordon discusses first the nature 
of guidance and the scientific approach to under- 


standing human behavior. Human development con- 
cepts are then described in Part Two in 4 chapters 
entitled The child as a growing organism, Under- 
standing community forces, Contribution of peers to 
self-development, and The child’s self. The role of 
the teacher as a group worker, as a counselor, and as 
an active researcher is discussed in the third section. 
Bibliographies are provided at the end of each chap- 
ter.—IV.. Coleman. 

3834. Gowan, J. C. (State Coll., Los Angeles, 
Calif.) The use of the adjective check list in 
screening teaching candidates. J. educ. Res., 1956, 
49, 663-672.—A 300-item adjective check list, which 
is reproduced, was used to obtain both self and peer 
ratings. Certain adjectives distinguished significantly 
between potentially good and poor teachers as rated 
by their classmates. The ideal teaching personality 
as thus portrayed was characterized by such qualities 
as prepossessing appearance, energy and drive, con- 
fidence, and social adaptation—M. Murphy. 


3835. Grossack, Martin M. Effects of variations 
in teacher role behavior on the student-teacher 
relationship. J. educ. Psychol., 1955, 46, 433-436.— 
“From Parsons’ theoretical description of particular- 
istic and universalistic dimensions of role behavior, 
two ideal characterizations of college professors .. . 
were presented to (students).” Differences were 
found in the perceptions and in the expected com- 
munications students would make to professors of 
each type. Evidence was presented supporting hy- 
potheses of fewer emotional ties, more respect of 
status differences, and more barriers to communica- 
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tion towards the universalistic characterization.—F. 
Costin. 

3836. Hammerman, Donald. Mental health and 
the classroom teacher. l/nderstanding the Child, 
1956, 25, 86.—To understand their students better, 
teachers should keep cumulative records and anecdotal 
records. Autobiographical sketches and home visits 
are also recommended.—W. Coleman. 

3837. Hemphill, John K. (Ohio State U., Co- 
lumbus.) Leadership behavior associated with the 
administrative reputation of college departments. 
J. educ. Psychol., 1955, 46, 385-401.—This investiga- 
tion utilizes “reputation” as a criterion for evaluat- 
ing the quality of administration in college depart- 
ments. Major findings and conclusions were: (1) 
Administrative reputation of the college department 
was reliably reported by faculty members. (2) Older 
and more mature faculty members provided a larger 
proportion of the reputation than the younger and 
newer members. (3) Reputation for good adminis- 
tration is related to the leadership behavior of depart- 
ment chairmen, as described by department members. 
(4) Larger departments tend to have better adminis- 
trative reputations than smaller departments. The 
author concludes that “reputation may provide a 
criterion of excellence of administration.”—F. Costin. 

3838. Huggett, Albert J., & Stinnett, T. M. Pro- 
fessional problems of teachers. New York: Mac- 
millan, 1956. ix, 468 p. $5.25.—The purposes of this 
book are: (1) to provide an orientation to the press- 
ing professional problems new teachers will face, and 
(2) to provide a source book to serve experienced 
teachers interested in making more intensive studies 
of the problems of their profession. The book starts 
with a discussion of the teaching profession including 
a variety of descriptive data. Professional personnel 
policies and working conditions are described in the 
second part. The developing responsibilities of the 
profession are discussed in the third section, and the 
last section deals with safeguarding teaching as a pro- 
fession. Factual data are provided on the proportion 
of male and female teachers, salary ranges, certifica- 
tion requirements, etc.—W. Coleman. 

3839. Kearney, Nolan C., & Rocchio, Patrick D. 
The effect of teacher education on the teacher’s 
attitude. J. educ. Res., 1956, 49, 703-708.—The rela- 
tionship between type of teacher education institution 
attended by elementary teachers and their ability to 
maintain a harmonious relationship with children was 
studied using the Minnesota Teacher Attitude Inven- 
tory to measure the latter. Teachers who had at- 
tended a university scored higher than those who had 
attended a teachers college and the latter scored 
higher than those who had attended a liberal arts 
college.—M. Murphy. 

3840. Nygren, Lydia Gertrude. An exploratory 
study of teacher concern and its measurement. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1956, 16, 268.—Abstract. 

3841. Oliver, James N. (U. Birmingham, Eng.) 
An analysis of the various factors associated with 
the assessment of teachng ability in physical edu- 
cation. Brit. J. educ. Psychol., 1956, 26, 66-77.— 
Tutors in physical education rated 227 student teach- 
ers on an 18-item scale, and from the inter-correla- 
tions the following factors were extracted: (1) a 
general teaching factor; (2) a factor associated with 
personal and emotional qualities; (3) a factor asso- 
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cited with knowledge of subject matter. The former 
2 were common to both men and women in the stu- 
dent group, while the third factor only probably ap- 
plied to the men. Some evidence of a halo effect was 
indicated in the case of the first factor.—R. C. Strass- 
burger. 

3842. Patton, Rollin M., & Meyer, Priscilla R. 
(U. Akron, O.) A forced choice rating form for 
college teachers. J. educ. Psychol., 1955, 46, 499- 
503.—“A scale of the forced choice type shows ability 
to discriminate good and poor teachers with very 
little overlapping. It is believed that such a scale, 
consisting of favorable items describing specific 
teacher behavior, can answer faculty complaints 
that student ratings are too general, too carelessly 
made, or too embarrassing. The forced choice scale 
shows greater resistance to faking than other types.” 

F.. Costin. 

3843. Picerno, Vincent Joseph. Personal char- 
acteristics of some successful music teachers in 
Erie County, New York. Dissertation Abstr., 1956, 
16, 74-75.—Abstract. 

3844. Rocchio, Patrick D., & Kearney, Nolan C. 
Does a course in mental hygiene help teachers? 
Understanding the Child, 1956, 25, 91-94.—Teachers 
who had had a recent course in mental hygiene were 
compared on the Minnesota Teacher Attitude Inven- 
tory with those who had not had a recent course. The 


group who had had a recent course had a significantly 
higher mean than the control group, but it is recog- 
nized that this may reflect difference in the groups to 
begin with rather than a result of the course.—W. 


Coleman. 

3845. Salyer, Patricia A., & Cottle, William C. 
(U. Kansas, Lawrence.) Job duties of A.C.P.A. 
members. Personn. Guid. J., 1956, 34, 498-501.—A 
checklist, designed to secure job descriptions, was re- 
turned by 72 men and 20 women from a carefully 
selected sample of the membership of the American 
College Personnel Association. This sample of col- 
lege personnel spent 23% of their time in adminis- 
trative duties, 230%, in healing-caring activities, and 
20% in teaching.—G. S. Speer. 

3846. Sandgren, Duane L. (Hartnell Coll., Sa- 
linas, Calif.), & Schmidt, Louis G. Does practice 
teaching change attitudes toward teaching? J. 
educ. Res., 1956, 49, 673-680.—The Minnesota Teacher 
Attitude Inventory was administered to student teach- 
ers at the beginning and the end of their terms of 
practice teaching. The teaching done by the student 
teachers was rated by the critic teachers on the Stu- 
dent Teaching Report consisting of 25 scales. Atti- 
tudes were found to improve during the period of 
teaching. No relation was found between scores 
on the inventory and critic teacher’s ratings —M. 
Murphy. 

3847. Saunders, Jack O. L. (New Mexico West- 
ern Coll., Silver City.) The relationship of pre- 
paratory program contributions to teacher com- 
petences. J. educ. Res., 1956, 49, 697-702.—22 dif- 
ferent criteria of teacher competence were evaluated 
by prospective teachers, college instructors, and prac- 
ticing teachers —M. Murphy. 

3848. Shepherd, Gerald Q. (Los Angeles State 
Coll, Calif.) The effectiveness of certain tech- 
niques in the selection of student teachers—a dis- 
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sertation abstract. /. educ. Res., 1956, 49, 715-718. 
—Abstract. 

3849. Silberman, Harry F. Studies of teacher 
behavior: effects of praise and reproof on reading 
growth in a non-laboratory classroom setting. 
New York: Division of Teacher Education. Office of 
Research and Evaluation. Board of Higher Educa- 
tion of the City of New York, 1956. (Res. Ser. 33). 
iii, 14 p.—The study endeavors to determine whether 
there are relative amounts of praise and reproof in 
teachers’ classroom verbal behavior that are related 
to growth in reading. 49 beginning teachers were 
visited 12 times each during the school vear and their 
verbal behavior categorized and tallied. Pupils were 
given reading tests at the beginning and end of the 
school year. Results did not yield significant inde- 
pendence between the relationship of variables and 
reading growth of the pupils —S. M. Amatora. 

3850. Spector, Samuel I. Teacher reactions to 
conflict situations. /. educ. Psychol., 1955, 46, 437- 
445.—A questionnaire involving various kinds of 
possible conflict situations was administered to 53 
teachers from 5 different schools, all servicing lower- 
middle class populations. The questionnaire problem- 
situations involved teacher-supervisor, teacher-teacher, 
and teacher-pupil relationships. Findings are dis- 
cussed in detail, with the general conclusion that since 
many of the responses indicated such characteristics 
as “immature behavior” on the part of the teachers, it 
is essential that courses in human relations be stressed 
in the various teacher training institutions —F. Cos- 
tin. 

3851. Stewart, Lawrence H. (U. California, 
Berkeley.) A study of critical training require- 
ments for teaching success. /. educ. Res., 1956, 49, 
651-661.—The “critical incident” technique was used 
to differentiate effective and ineffective teaching, and 
to determine critical training requirements for effec- 
tiveness. The areas in which training seemed to be 
most significant were organization and planning and 
instructional procedures. For a third area, inter- 
personal relationships, the significance of training 
was more doubtful —M. Murphy. 


3852. Votaw, David F. (Southwest Texas State 
Teachers Coll., San Marcos.), & Moses, Peggy Lou. 
Analysis of abilities of student groups in South- 
west Texas State Teachers College seeking the 
profession of teaching. J. educ. Res., 1956, 49, 681- 
688.—Women selecting teaching were definitely su- 
perior to men in scholarship. There was no difference 
between women selecting the secondary curriculum 
and those selecting the elementary curriculum. 
Among men, however, there was a difference in favor 
of those selecting the secondary curriculum.—M. 
Murphy. 
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3853. Abbele, Edoardo. Aspetti dell’azione ap- 
plicata delle techniche di intervento atte a svilup- 
pare la motivazione alla produzione. (Aspects of 
the applied action of techniques aimed at developing 
the motivation for production.) Boll. Psicol. Sociol. 
appl., 1955. No. 12, 3-14.—Various aspects of the 
problem of human relations, in terms of practical ap- 
plications to industry especially, are analyzed. The 
author emphasizes the need for research and also for 
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a professional status of those engaged in this work. 
“". . practical action, in the area of human relations 
should be activated through individuals with profes- 
sional responsibility and consequently guided by pre- 
cise ethical norms.” The problem of the development 
of motivation for production is analyzed in terms of 
general principles with due recognition of the human 
factor.—A. Manoil. 


3854. Ancelin-Schutzenberger, Anne. Psycho- 
drame et milieu professionnel. (Psychodrama and 
the professional milieu.) Travail et Méth., 1955, 94, 
39-43.—A brief survey of the theories and techniques 
of social psychology and psychodrama is given. It is 
shown how these techniques may be applied in train- 
ing of sales personnel, supervisors and factory own- 
ers.—G. H. Mowbray. 

3855. Argyris, Chris. (Yale U., New Haven, 
Conn.) Research trends in executive behavior. 
Advanced Mgmt, 1956, 21(3), 6-9.—Impact of direc- 
tive and permissive executive behavior, and formal 
organization on employees with its resultant dilemma 
is analyzed. Postulates five avenues of approach for 
solution.—A. Canfield. 


3856. Becker, Esther R. (Stevens Inst. Technol., 
Hoboken, N. J.) Preparing your people for office 
mechanization. Personn. J., 1956, 34, 406-409.—If 
a training course is definitely scheduled and conducted 
before new office machines are introduced, the office 
workers will feel more secure. Plans to retain work- 
ers should be explained to the workers. Employment 


records and company plans for the future will also 
help develop feelings of security and relieve anxiety. 


If the new office machines are publicized as being as- 
sociated with important scientific experimentation, 
pride in operating them may make them acceptable to 
the office employees.—M. B. Mitchell. 


3857. Bhatt, L. J.. & Amin, P. C. Training 
within industry: Baroda project. Manasi, 1955, 2, 
7-11—A program of training supervisory person- 
nel, designed to develop skills in instruction, improve- 
ment of methods, and in leadership, is reported. The 
program was utilized in three industries and was 
judged to be both essential and effective. Instances 
of more efficient productivity following training are 
cited —A. E. Harriman. 


3858. Blansfield, Michael G. Executive develop- 
ment: a group training approach. Personnel, 1956, 
32, 441-448.—When officials at one Air Force base 
recognized the occurrence of discrepancies between 
the intellectual content of current executive training 
and resulting, post-training behavior, a_vertically- 
organized group training program was _ introduced. 
Particular effort was made not only to remedy this 
deficiency but also to re-create relationships actually 
present in the work situation. The techniques, con- 
tent, and evaluation of training are fully described. 
“The results . . . have been striking and, even more 
important perhaps, the program and its methodology 
have secured the enthusiastic endorsement and sup- 
port of all members of our management group who 
participated in it.”"—D. G. Livingston. 

3859. Christie, Richard. Transition from civilian 
to Army life. Geo. Washington Univ. HumRRO 
Tech. Rep., 1954, No. 13, viii, 14 p—vVariation of 4 
factors in basic training confirmed the value of greater 
distance from home and limited contact with family 
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and friends for adjustment to military life. Squad 
homogeneity proved detrimental. Present handling 
and assignment of recruits is viewed as satisfactory. 
—R. Tyson. 

3860. Dubin, Robert. (U. Oregon, Eugene.) In- 
dustrial workers’ worlds: a study of the “central 
life interests” of industrial workers. Soc. Probl., 
1956, 3, 131-142.—“Work is no longer a central life 
interest for workers. These life interests have moved 
out into the community . . . the problem of creating 
an industrial civilization is essentially a problem of 
social invention and creativity in the non-work aspects 
of life.’"—R. M. Frumkin. 


3861. Dudek, Edmund Emil. 
approach to the evaluation of office jobs. 
sertation Abstr., 1956, 16, 374-375.—Abstract. 


3862. Dunlap, Roy Dressler. A reading com- 
prehension test for industrial supervisors. Dis- 
sertation Abstr., 1956, 16, 375.—Abstract. 


3863. Glickman, Albert S. Officer personnel re- 
search program; final status report. Pittsburgh: 
American Institute for Research, 1955. i, 23 p—The 
Officer Personnel Research Program was active from 
June 1952 to March 1955. The rationale of the pro- 
gram, as formulated after preliminary investigation of 
Officer Candidate training, dealt with (1) defining 
criteria, (2) selection, classification, and prediction, 
(3) training. The WAVE officer program was stud- 
ied and recommendations made. This report describes 
in summary outline form the research tasks per- 
formed and results obtained.—/J. G. Brennan. 


3864. Handyside, John D. Problemi sur criteri 
di valutazione nell’addestramento dei capi. (Prob- 
lems concerning the assessment of leadership train- 
ing.) Boll. Psicol. Sociol. appl., 1955, Nos. 9, 10, 11, 
13-17.—Four fundamental aspects of the assessment 
of leadership training are presented. The conclusions 
are: (1) any program of assessment of training 
should refer to “morale” or “efficiency” but with a 
better knowledge of “morale”-“efficiency” relation- 
ships, (2) the idea of zero reference points should be 
developed as a means for accurate assessment before 
and after a training program, (3) the concept of 
“synthetic” evaluation should be maintained since very 
little is known about basic aptitudes for leadership, 
and (4) more research is necessary as to “what 
changes should be obtained in the leader’s behavior,” 
and “could such changes he obtained,” and if not, 
why ?—A. Manoil. 


3865. Hetzler, Stanley A. Variations in role 
playing patterns among different echelons of 
bureaucratic leaders. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1955, 20, 
700-706.—The competitive relationships of bureau- 
cratic leader groups of different positions in the Air 
Force to three strata of their organizational associates 
were studied. “It was discovered that the direction 
and intensity of aggressive leadership behavior was 
distinctly related to the leader’s status. Group dif- 
ferences were most trenchant in the pattern of rela- 
tionships with subordinates. There was a_ sharp 
dichotomy between upper and lower status leaders in 
their choice of leadership style. In alignment with 
their preference for a more rigid, directive leadership 
role, the lower, as opposed to the upper status group, 
sought status gratification through fairly vigorous 
competition with underlings.”—H. F. Yuker. 


An operational 
Dis- 
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3866. Jaques, Elliott. Measurement of responsi- 
bility; a study of work, payment, and individual 
capacity. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press, 1956. xiii, 143 p. $3.00.—It was observed that 
individuals experience level of responsibility in terms 
of the discretion they are required to exercise in doing 
their work. Level of responsibility was measured by 
the maximum span of time during which an individ- 
ual is expected to exercise discretion on his own ac- 
count until his use of descretion is subjected to re- 
view. Employees whose work carried the same maxi- 
mum time-span of discretion, whatever their field of 
work, agreed very closely on the same salary as a fair 
return for the work they were doing. It is suggested 
that the application of the time-span measurement to 
wage setting may resolve some aspects of industrial 
unrest and individual work dissatisfaction —C. G. 
Browne. 


3867. Justet, L., & Rivenq, B. Un adjoint doit 
étre complémentaire. Essai d’une psychologie 
comparée du patron et de son adjoint. (An assist- 
ant must be complementary. An essay on a psycho- 
logical comparison between a boss and his assistant. ) 
Travail et Méth., 1955, 90, 6-12.—The multiplicity 
of tasks that face the managing director of a large 
enterprise obliges him to find an assistant. The selec- 
tion of such an assistant poses a difficult task. Mod- 
ern selection methods applied to the boss as well as 
to his assistant permit an agreeable solution when the 
personalities of both parties are considered as an in- 
tegral part of the selection problem. Sample profiles 
are used to illustrate the technique —G. H. Mowbray. 


3868. Korb, L. David. How to measure the re- 
sults of supervisory training. Personnel, 1956, 32, 
378-391.—A summary of research methods (and the 
requirements for their use) applied to evaluation of 
training effectiveness at three levels: (1) changes in 
the supervisor himself; (2) changes in the super- 
visor’s post-training behavior; and (3) the impact of 
a training program upon an organization.—D. G. 
Livingston. 


3869. Mac Farland, Douglas Cortland. A study 
of work efficiency of blind and sichted workers in 
industry. Dissertation Abstr., 1956, 16, 395.—Ab- 
stract. 


3870. Maher, Howard. (/owa State Coll., Ames.) 
Age of nominator and scores assigned nominees 
of various ages. J. appl. Psychol., 1956, 40, 55-56. 
—‘“By correlation analysis of the nomination scores 
assigned to 402 supervisory employees of various 
ages by higher level nominators of various ages, the 
possibility of age-on-age bias in an operating situa- 
tion has been investigated. Although other investiga- 
tors have found biases of attitudes of one age group 
toward another, operationally, bias as here defined 
was not found. Thus correlations between age of 
those nominated and nomination scores did not differ 
significantly or systematically among four nominator 
age groups. For these data, no ‘battle of the ages’ 
has appeared to add to the usual rating difficulties.”— 
P. Ash. 


3871. Maier, Norman R. F. (U. Michigan, Ann 
Arbor.), Solem, Allen R., & Maier, Ayesha A. 
Supervisory and executive development. New 
York: John Wiley, 1957. xi, 330 p. $6.50.—This is 
a manual for role playing designed as a training 
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manual for supervisory and executive training and 
for study groups with no designated trainer. The in- 
troduction explains the case organization and role 
playing procedures. 20 cases are presented which 
include descriptions of the roles, focusing the problem, 
general report and analysis, and comments and im- 
plications. About half of the cases illustrate principles 
in management leadership, conference skills, ways of 
recognizing and dealing with feelings, and problems 
in group settings. The remainder illustrate prin- 
ciples of effective relations and mutual understand- 
ing between individuals—C. G. Browne. 

3872. Mandell, Milton M. Correlates of the Su- 
pervisory Judgment Test. Publ. Personn. Rev., 
1956, 17, 79-80.—In order to find out what the Su- 
pervisory Judgment Test is measuring, 355 criterion 
ratings on a list of 80 items describing job behavior 
and personal characteristics were obtained for 83 
first-level supervisors in the trades field for whom 
scores on the Test were also available. A large pro- 
portion of the significant items are in the personality 
field; the author suggests that the test may measure 
personality characteristics as effectively as some in- 
ventories. The author also rejects the hypothesis 
that the subjects’ actual behavior might not have been 
consistent with their responses to the paper and pencil 
test.—A. J. Spector. 

3873. Mandell, Milton M. (U.S. Civil Service 
Comm., Washington, D.C.) Supervisory character- 
istics and ratings: a summary of recent research. 
Personnel, 1956, 32, 435-440.—This paper is in two 
sections. The first reports a research effort to define 


the desirable personal characteristics of supervisors, 


those which differentiate “good” supervisors, and the 
factor analytic “clusters” of these characteristics. The 
relation of these characteristics to personal history 
and employee morale is discussed. The second section 
summarizes research data on the problem of rating 
supervisory performance.—D. G. Livingston. 


3874. Mann, Floyd C., & Sparling, John E. 
Changing absence rates: an application of re- 
search findings. Personnel, 1956, 32, 392-408.—AlI- 
though a wide variety of motivational factors which 
affect absence rate were only partially identified. 
nonetheless a series of “interlocking” conferences with 
organizational teams and the publication of a new set 
of administrative statistics resulted in lowering ab- 
sence rates in a Detroit utility company. When com- 
parison was made between two plants of the utility, 
sharp differences were found in both the methods and 
results of administrative handling of absences. The 
implications of these differences for the conference 
approach and for other industries are discussed.— 
D. G. Livingston. 

3875. Marjanovi¢, S. (Masinoprojekt, Beograd, 
Yugoslavia.) Akord za intelektualni rad. (Bonus 
system for mental work.) Organizacija rada, 1955, 
5, 183-185.—Norms cannot be applied to mental work 
either from the point of view of economics, or physi- 
ology: and only partly from the sociological point of 
view. When mental work can be measured by time, 
then norms can be applied partly. For mental work 
connected with responsibility for others, and for work 
other than routine work, norms cannot be set.—BP. 
Petz. 


3876. Meyer, Arthur M. (Radio Condenser Co., 
Watseka, Ill.) Employees “rate” department chief. 
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Personnel J., 1956, 34, 340-341.—Employees were 
asked to rate their department head on 15 factors. It 
resulted in some constructive criticisms, pointed out 
some trouble spots and tended to improve morale by 
making everyone feel he was a part of the team.— 
M. B. Mitchell. 


3877. Moore, Paul L. To get loyal cooperation, 
make workers feel they belong. Personn. J., 1956, 
34, 417-418; 427.—To begin with, the supervisor 
should get new employees off to a good start by telling 
them the things they want to know. ‘The supervisor 
should show an interest in things that are important 
to the employee. Regularly scheduled interviews may 
be used to keep the employees informed. Employees 
who are asked to make suggestions regarding changes 
will cooperate better than if the change is made 
arbitrarily—M. B. Mitchell. 


3878. Murphy, Raymond John. Mobility and 
occupational roles: a comparative analysis of 
salesmen, bankers, and engineers. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1956, 16, 173-174.—Abstract. 

3879. Panikkar, K. G. K. Projective tests and 
human problems of industry. /. Educ. & Psychol., 
Baroda, 1956, 13, 222-224.—The personality of the 
worker and his relation with his employer have first 
priority among the factors on which the success of 
any industry depends. The use of projective tests 
is advocated in the study of the above. “But since 

. these conventional methods are devised to suit 
a particular cultural pattern, they require revision 
and moditication to suit the conditions of [India] 
...’—-D. Lebo. 

3880. Rendels, W. C. 
Burbank, Calif.) 
operations research personnel. 


(Lockheed Aircraft Co., 
Some qualities to be desired in 
Operat. Res., 1956, 
4, 116-119.—**The purpose of this paper is to supply 
a conceptual framework within which the problem of 
personnel selection for operations research can be 


practically discussed.” If human thinking may be 
made analagous to a computing machine, it has the 
characteristics of speed, noise level, and storage ca- 
pacity. ‘lhe first is self-explanatory, the second im- 
plies high noise level (genius, or originality) tem- 
pered by low noise level ( persistence in developmental 
work). Storage capacity implies access, and here it 
is sufficient to periodically sweep the system.—M. R. 
Marks. 

3881. Reiss, Albert J., Jr. (Vanderbilt U., Nash- 
ville, Tenn.) Occupational mobility of profes- 
sional workers. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1955, 20, 693- 
700.—The aim of this study was “to describe occupa- 
tional mobility patterns of men in five professional 
status groups, and to analyze a few factors associated 
with these mobility patterns.” Three conclusions 
were drawn: (1) The greater immobility of profes- 
sionals compared to other occupational groups is con- 
tributed by persons in the old established professions 
only. (2) The professional, technical and kindred 
worker group should not be considered one of the 
more homogeneous of the major occupation group- 
ings. (3) There is a need to examine the various 
kinds of barriers to entry and movement within pro- 
fessional status groups.—H. E. Yuker. 

3882. Ross, W. Donald. (U. Cincinnati, O.) 


Practical psychiatry for industrial physicians. 
Springfield, Ill.: Charles C Thomas, 1956. xx, 401 p. 


31: 3877-3886 


$7.50.—Designed as a basic text, “this book con- 
tributes to the industrial physician something from 
the attitudes, techniques and knowledge about spe- 
cific problems, which psychiatrists have.” Discussed 
are techniques of diagnosis and therapy; social psy- 
chiatric aspects of industrial settings; and “the han- 
dling of emotional and social aspects of various com- 
mon industrial medical problems . . . from absentee- 
ism to women.” ‘The ancillary functions of psycholo- 
gists and other social scientists are reviewed. Per- 
tinent references follow each chapter—H. P. David. 

3883. Rowland, George E., Miller, Merle K., & 
Courtney, Douglas. ‘The naval aviator and re- 
serve participation. Philadelphia, Pa.: Research 
Associates, 1955. 143 p.—I1,298 Reserve Naval 
Aviators in all Reserve aftliation categories were in- 
terviewed, individually or in small groups, over a 
large portion of the United States. A self-adminis- 
tering written interview was used. 13 multiple choice, 
fill-the-blank, and essay items collected demographic 
data. 23 incomplete sentences and 14 projective pic- 
tures extracted manifest and latent responses in such 
a way that motivations for and against reserve par- 
ticipation became apparent after the data were en- 
coded and tabulated. Specific action designed to in- 
crease reserve affiliation is presented. A copy of the 
interview, coding manual, and extensive raw data 
summaries are included.—G. E. Rowland. 

3884. Scott, Ellis L. Leadership and percep- 
tions of organization. Ohio St. Univ. Stud., Bur. 
Bus. Res. Monogr., 1956, No. 82, 122 p.—Subjects 
were 66 officers and 630 enlisted men in the sub- 
marine service. The individual perceptions of or- 
ganization structure were compared with the formal 
organization chart and an analysis was made of the 
perceptions of superiors and subordinates to deter- 
mine whether or not they expressed mutual recogni- 
tion of their superior-subordinate relationships. Per- 
ceptual errors were then related to leader behavior 
descriptions, sociometric measures of personal inter- 
action variables, unit size, morale measures, effective 
ratings, and other variables. 41 references.—C. G. 
Browne. 

3885. Sharp, Theodore L., & White, Larry C. 
(Civil Serv. Com., Glendale, Calif.) An approach 
to employee evaluation: the field review. Publ. 
Personn. Rev., 1956, 17, 13-16.—The Field Review 
is a personal interview with supervisors, designed to 
overcome some of the shortcomings of rating systems, 
viz., reluctance of supervisors to rate objectively, am- 
biguity of terms, rating errors, and lack of positive 
analysis suggesting corrective actions to be taken. 
The interview provides an opportunity for establish- 
ing a mutual understanding and solution of prob- 
lems common to both the personnel department and 
the line organization. It elicits information about 
the ratee’s strong and weak characteristics, aid and 
training provided him and their effects, training 
needed, and potential promotability. ‘The authors 
have found the Field Review to be particularly help- 
ful in determining if a probationary employee should 
be accorded permanent status.—A. J. Spector. 

3886. Shartle, Carroll L. (Ohio State U., Colum- 
bus.) Executive performance and leadership. En- 
glewood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall, 1956. xiii, 302 
p. $4.50.—Practical interpretations, with examples, 
are given of research studies and observations on 
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leadership. There are 11 chapters including such 
topics as organizations; leadership performance; and 
executive duties and patterns, effectiveness, selection, 
and development. Comparisons are made between 
types of organizations to illustrate how administra- 
tive performance varies because of the purpose and 
climate of the organization. It is hoped that “such 
information will help to establish a greater mutual 
understanding of various executive performances.” 
Technical notes after each chapter contain references 
and suggestions for discussion.—C. G. Browne. 

3887. Sibson, Robert E. (Shick Inc., Lancaster, 
Pa.) Management level job evaluation. Advanced 
Mgmt, 1956, 21(2), 20-25.—Problems involved in 
management level job evaluation are analyzed. Ad- 
vantages and disadvantages are discussed. Differ- 
ences in clerical and managerial positions are high- 
lighted and administrative advantages of separating 
evaluation procedures are given —aA. Canfield. 

3888. Siegel, Arthur I., Jensen, John J., & Dan- 
zig, Elliott R. An investigation and test of the 
trouble-shooting ability of aviation electricians. 
Philadelphia, Pa.: Institute for Research in Human 
Relations, 1955. 79 p.—Performance examinations 
which tested 4 areas presumed to underlie trouble- 
shooting ability in naval aviation electricians were 
developed. A series of written tests were constructed. 
Intercorrelations of the performance tests, the writ- 
ten tests, the naval basic battery, the naval advance- 
ment in rating examination, naval rate, and school 
data are presented. A short written test possessing 
a correlation of .70 with the performance tests and a 
Kuder-Richardson reliability of .88 was also de- 
veloped.—£. H. Galanter. 

3889. Spector, Aaron J. (Maxwell AFB, Ala.) 
Expectations, fulfillment, and morale. /. abnorm. 
soc. Psychol., 1956, 52, 51-56.—The hypothesis that 
“either low probability of occurrence of an attractive 
event, or the actual occurrence of that event, would 
result in greater satisfaction than high probability, 
or the non-occurrence of the event” is tested. Among 
subjects who were actually promoted, at the Maxwell 
Air Force base, those who perceived the probability 
of promotion as low, responded more favorably than 
those who perceived the probability as high. Among 
those not promoted, the responses of Ss who per- 
ceived the probability of promotion as low were more 
favorable than those who perceived the probability as 
high. In every analysis made, the people who were 
promoted responded more favorably than those who 
were not. 28 references.—L. R. Zeitlin. 

3890. Springer, Doris. Why employees refuse 
promotion: a case study. Personnel, 1956, 32, 457- 
462.—Three successive levels of job openings were 
considered: leadman, assistant foreman and foreman. 
Over a period of 27 months, 13% of 10,553 nominees 
to these positions refused to be candidates for promo- 
tion, the majority refusing candidacy for the lead- 
man’s job. Analysis of questionnaires showed that, 
in general, refusals based on working conditions in- 
creased with job level and that reasons were different 
for those refusing promotion to the first supervisory 
position (leadman) than among those who were al- 
ready in supervisory jobs. The change in status in- 
volved in a promotion appeared to have no noticeable 
effect on the decision to become a candidate-—D. G. 
Livingston. 


PERSONNEL PSYCHOLOGY 


3891. Stutz, Robert L. (U. Connecticut, Storrs.), 
& Smalley, Harold E. Management, union join 
in job evaluation. /ersonn. J., 1956, 34, 412-416.— 
After a strike involving determination of wage rates 
the Labor-Management Institute of the University of 
Connecticut was asked to conduct an institute on job 
evaluation for representatives of both union and man- 
agement. After the 36-hr. course was completed, the 
instructor was retained to help the union-management 
committee set up the actual procedures and make the 
job evaluations —M. B. Mitchell. 

3892. Summer, Charles E., Jr. (Columbia U., 
New York.) Factors in effective administration. 
New York: Columbia University, Graduate School 
of Business, 1956. vii, 286 p. $3.25.—There are 3 
major identifiable factors—knowledge, attitudinal, 
and ability—which relate to effective administration 
and the good administrator. Interviews were held 
with deans and professors of 87 courses in 20 uni- 
versities in order to develop a comprehensive set of 
concepts relating to administration and management. 
The information was separated, analyzed, and then 
reorganized into detailed factors relating to the 3 
major factors. Approximately 60% of the book con- 
sists of sample interview reports presenting quotations 
and summarized material from the various interviews. 
—C. G. Browne. 

3893. Tarnopol, Lester, & Tarnopol, Julia. (City 
Coll., San Francisco.) How top-rated supervisors 


differ from the lower-rated. Personnel J., 1956, 34, 
331-335.—Top rated supervisors were considered easy 
to get along with, even-tempered, consistent and 
They are fair, admit their mistakes, com- 


friendly. 
pliment and back up their employees. The poor super- 
visors were either too withdrawn or too aggressive. 
Some were described as extremely mild and easy 
while others were described as nervous and aggres- 
sive. Some supervisors showed improvement after 
a long term, intensive training program which 
included group and individual counseling.—M. B. 
Mitchell. 


3894. Venables, Peter. Car-driving consistency 
and measures of personality. J. appl. Psychol., 1956, 
40, 21-24.—Three groups of Ss—10 skilled police 
driving instructors, 10 skilled car club drivers, and 
6 drivers of lesser skill—were studied to determine 
the relationship of driving consistency to neuroticism 
and to introversion-extroversion. The driving con- 
sistency measures (based on vehicle acceleration and 
deceleration) were found to be negatively related to 
the two personality measures for the skilled police 
drivers and the lesser-skilled drivers, but not for the 
skilled car club drivers.—P. Ash. 


3895. Wainhouse, Edward R. Motivating 
“Ivan”: Indoctrination in the Soviet Army. Milit. 
Rev., Ft. Leavenworth, 1956, 35(12), 48-54.—The 
indoctrination of military personnel in the Soviet 
Army has been found effective in developing some 
degree of loyalty to the Communist Party and the 
regime. Since the material needs of the soldier are 
being met more adequately than his civilian brother, 
he is more susceptible to propaganda which empha- 
sizes the gains made under the Soviet aegis. The lack 
of social class differences between the officers and 
men, the strict discipline which prevails, and the use 
of the doctrine of congregationalism as a basis for 
emphasizing the importance of the group over the in- 
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dividual, all help to motivate the Soviet soldier to ap- 
preciate his lot in life. Whether or not this frame 
of reference could be maintained will depend upon 
psychological warfare efforts and the resistance of- 
fered by Soviet opponents in “cold war” efforts.— 
M. A. Seidenfeld. 


3896. Walk, Richard D. (Cornell U., Ithaca, N. 
}.) Self ratings of fear in a fear-invoking situa- 
tion. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1956, 52, 171-178.— 
“Airborne trainees were asked to mark on a self rat- 
ing scale the amount of fear they felt during mock- 
tower jumping. One group of trainees rated fear in 
the mock tower just prior to jumping and the second 
group completed the rating after they had finished 
mock-tower training. For both groups, performance 
was related to the self rating of fear. Those who sub- 
sequently passed the Airborne course estimated that 
they were less afraid than those who failed it... . 
The study appeared to show the reliability and 
validity of a self rating on fear.”—L. R. Zeitlin. 

3897. Webb, Wilse B., & Hollander, E. P. Com- 
parison of three morale measures: a survey, pooled 
group judgments, and self-evaluations. J/. appl. 
Psychol., 1956, 40, 17-20.—An attitude survey, a peer 
nomination form, and self-ratings, of “interest in and 
enthusiasm for naval aviation,” were administered to 
8 sections of naval aviation cadets (N=210). The 
3 morale measures intercorrelated about .4. Against 
a pass-withdraw criterion, the 3 validity coefficients 
(biserial r’s) were .90 for the group estimate of each 
cadet’s morale (based on peer nomination), .83 for 
the self-estimate, and .30 for the survey estimate. 
“The conclusion is offered that peer nominations and 
direct self descriptions may have greater utility in 
reflecting involvement in a training program than 
does the traditional ‘morale index’ derived from a 
survey instrument.”—P. Ash. 


(See also abstracts 2016, 2364, 2811) 


SELECTION & PLACEMENT 


3898. Adkins, Dorothy C. (U. North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill.) A flexible “rule of three” for public 
personnel selection. Publ. Personn. Rev., 1956, 17, 
63-66.—Many civil service laws provide for the cer- 
tification of 3 available eligible applicants for a 
vacancy. ‘The three certified are normally the high- 
est ranking eligibles. Although the rankings may 
have substantial validity Adkins contends that the 
predictive power of the selection devices is not suf- 
ficient to discriminate among scores which are within 
a few points of each other. Accordingly, she recom- 
mends that “scores be rounded or grouped together 
into a smaller number of subdivisions.” Following 
this procedure a greater number of tied scores would 
be anticipated, and Adkins recommends that the oper- 
ating agency be given freedom to select, from among 
the tied scores, the three names to be certified for the 
vacancy.—A. J. Spector. 

3899. Bare, Roderick. A factor analytic descrip- 
tion of the performance of enlisted personnel. 
USN Bur. Naval Pers. tech. Bull., 195, No. 56-1, 
viii, 37 p.—To develop a new evaluation instrument, 
responses were obtained to items describing the per- 
formance of enlisted men. The Wherry-Gaylord 
method for factoring items was used, with orthogonal 
rotation. 2 analyses were performed; the principal 
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analysis yielded 5 factors, which were identified as 
General Impression, Military Bearing and Appear- 
ance, Personal Relations, Job Proficiency, and Ad- 
justment to Naval Service. A separate leadership 
factor did not emerge; the leadership items appeared 
on the Job Proficiency factor. The large general 
factor is evidence that “. . . the performance of en- 
listed personnel is evaluated primarily in terms of an 
over-all rating.”—H. P. Kelley. 

3900. Benge, Eugene J. Promotional practices 
for technical men. Advanced Mgmt, 1956, 21(3), 
10-12.—A survey of 69 companies employing 300,000 
persons records ranks assigned 8 bases for promotion. 
Recommendation of present superior and interview by 
proposed superior received highest composite rank. 
Length of service ranked lowest, and scant recognition 
was accorded testing. —A. Canfield. 

3901. Delys, L. Une application de l’analyse 
séquentielle en sélection professionelle. (An ap- 
plication of sequential analysis in professional selec- 
tion.) Rev. belg. Psychol. Pédag., 1954, 16, 121-140. 
—After an experiment with sequential analysis, the 
author concludes that this technique, easy for psy- 
chologists to use, proves effective and economical in 
professional selection, if it is applied with discernment 
and if the number of samples tested is at least 400.— 
R. Piret. 

3902. Elliott, John M. (George M. Elliott & Co., 
Inc., New York.) Specifications for new salesmen: 
some seem to “dream” them up. /ersonn. J., 1956, 
34, 410-411.—Two pharmaceutical firms had been 
specifying that they wanted to hire salesmen at least 
30, with pre-medical or pharmaceutical training, some 


detailing experience, but not too long on one job, single 


or married without children. A study of the com- 
panies’ more successful and less successful salesmen 
showed that none of the specifications was valid.— 
M. B. Mitchell. 

3903. Fear, R. A., & Jordan, B. Manuel de 
lintervieweur pour l’appréciation des candidats 
aux emplois de l'industrie et du commerce. (A 
manual for the interviewer in the evaluation of candi- 
dates for use in industry and commerce.) Uccle 
( Brussels) : Clerebaut, 1956. 48 p—A French trans- 
lation of an American manual widely used in indus- 
trial psychology. It includes an interview list and 
its commentary. Its object is to standardize inter- 
views and make them more objective, thus making 
them valid.—X. Piret. 

3904. Humm, Doncaster G. An appraisal of 
personnel testing. Advanced Mgmt, 1956, 21(2), 
16-19.—The gathering storm of protest against use 
of selection tests is analyzed and answered. Useful- 
ness of tests of job applicants is dependent upon ap- 
propriateness of tests and skill of interpreter. Four 
questions are posed. Answers to these through ade- 
quate testing and interpretation will leave only rea- 
sonable doubt. The four questions are readiness of 
worker to take job, ability to do job, liking for job, 
and ability to get along with fellow employees.—A. 
Canfield. 

3905. Levinson, Harry. (Menninger Found., To- 
peka, Kans.) Employee counseling in industry: 
observations on three programs. Bull. Menninger 
Clin., 1956, 20, 76-84.—‘‘The pioneer counseling pro- 
grams of the Western Electric Company, the Pruden- 
tial Life Insurance Company, and the Caterpillar 
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l'ractor Company are described and discussed. These 
programs ditter widely in scope, method, degree of 
integration within the parent organization and in the 
type of business they serve. ‘hey have in common 
a primarily nondirective approach to the adjustment 
of the employee to his work.” —W. A. Varvel. 

3906. Mason, Harry M. (U. Illinois, Urbana.) 
A further study of experience-centered and re- 
quirements-centered tests of job knowledge. /. 
appl. Psychol., 1956, 40, 14-16—Two experience- 
centered tests (derived from attempts to measure 
what workers may learn from jobs) and three re- 
quirements-centered tests (designed to measure the 
extent to which formally prescribed job requirements 
are met) were compared for 533 aviation and engine 
mechanics classined into 3 criterion groups: ap- 
prentice, senior mechanic, supervisor-technician. ‘Re- 
sults of the earlier study [see 29: 6357] are thus cor- 
roborated: experience-centered tests again showed 
the higher relationships to the criterion.”—P. Ash. 

3907. Pfiffner, John M., Hawthorne, Joseph W., 
& Fields, Harold. Selecting supervisors tor the 
public service. Civil Serv. Assembly personn. Rep., 
n.d., No. 551, 25 p.—Ptiffmer describes some of the 
characteristics suggested by researches on organiza- 
tional effectiveness of desirable supervisory behavior 
in the areas of human relations, organization and man- 
agement, management processes, motivation and dis- 
cipline, decision-making, and job processes. Haw- 
thorne discusses the use of written tests in supervisory 
selection, with particular reference to the problem of 
criteria. Fields reviews the use of the group inter- 
view, alone and in combination with the individual 
interview, as a supervisory selection device.—P. Ash. 

3908. Seashore, H. G., & Bennett, G. K. Com- 
parative performances of different groups on the 
Seashore-Bennett Stenographc Proficiency Test. 
Test Serv. Bull., 1956, No. 50, 6.—Data from 4 norm- 
ative and 2 validation studies in 5 organizations are 
reported. An r of .61 was obtained with supervisor’s 
ratings in one company, and an r of .51 in another 
company was secured comparing low and higher level 
stenographers with test scores—W. Coleman. 

3909. Stoy, Edward G. A pre-employment test 
for salespeople. Calif. J. educ. Res., 1956, 7, 122- 
124.—A 20-minute 61l-item test of merchandise in- 
formation was developed, having a point bi-serial cor- 
relation coefficient of .69 with the criterion (a previ- 
ously validated test), and an odd-even reliability of 
.89. Used with high school students, it had greater 
accuracy for girls than for boys.—7. E. Newland. 

3910. U. S. Naval Personnel Research Field Ac- 
tivity. The development of U. S. Navy job knowl- 
edge tests. USN Bur. Nav. Personn. Res. Rep., 
1956, No. 56-5, vi, 9 p.—Tests are being developed to 
measure knowledge of civilian work closely related to 
particular Emergency or Exclusive Emergency Serv- 
ice Ratings; to date 54 objective tests have been con- 
structed. Of these 54 tests, 25 have already been 
validated, and 18 of the 25 also have been stand- 
ardized. ‘The validated tests discriminate between 
recruits with little or no experience and petty of- 
ficers with experience in appropriate ratings.—H. P. 
Kelley. 

3911. Yonge, K. A. (U. Saskatchewan, Saska- 
toon, Sask., Can.) The value of the interview: an 
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orientation and a pilot study. J. appl. Psychol., 
1956, 40, 25-31.—The most valuable interview is re- 
ported to be a standardized one, designed to assess 
complex, dynamic constellations of traits rather than 
relatively isolated, static traits. A standardized pre- 
employment interview yielding six “attitude” scores 
was given to 46 workers, and validated against super- 
visory ratings. “It is concluded that, properly used, 
the interview can play a reliable part in the overall 
assessment of an individual’s qualities.”"—P. Ash. 


LAaBoR- MANAGEMENT RELATIONS 


3912. Aalto, Barbara Phillips. A scale measur- 
ing attitudes toward working for the government. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1956, 16, 152-153.—Abstract. 

3913. Beecher, Willard. Industrial relations in 
the light of individual psychology. Amer. J/. indiv. 
Psychol., 1955, 11, 123—13U.—Industrial problems arise 
mainly from a lack of realization that teamwork has 
been made secondary to productivity. Management 
desires high production without trying to learn about 
the conditions that foster good teamwork. ‘The con- 
cepts of individual psychology can aid in the under- 
standing and removal of those factors that inhibit 
teamwork.—A. RK. Howard. 

3914. Bose, S. K. Employee morale and super- 
vision. J/ndian J. Psychol., 1955, 30, 117-125.—A 
study of attitudes of workers was made similar to the 
Michigan Study. A Likert-type scale was used, but 
the neutral point in the scale was eliminated in order 
to circumvent the tendency of Indians to give non- 
committal answers. As in the case of the Michigan 
Study it was found that high morale did not correlate 
with productivity. Workers who worked under “em- 
ployee-centered” supervisors had more group pride 
than those who were under “work-centered” super- 
visors.—H. Wunderlich. 


3915. Chantal, René. Les effets de la science sur 
les méthodes direction de l'avenir. (The impact of 
science on management in the future.) Jyravail et 
Méth., 1955, 96, 20-24.—A brief analysis is given of 
the problems management must face in the future as 
a result of the application of new scientific and tech- 
nological developments. Emphasis is given to meth- 
ods of operations research and industrial sociology. 
Also included are abstracts of papers presented to a 
National Congress on this subject that was spon- 
sored by the British Institute of Management.—G. H. 
Mowbray. 

3916. Clemens, R., & Massart, M. A. Nozioni 
di relazioni umane. (Ideas on human relations.) 
Boll. Psicol. Sociol. appl., 1955, Nos. 9, 10, 11, 7-12. 
—The term “human relations in industry” has differ- 
ent meanings. The author distinguishes (1) human 
relations, meaning relations established by humans 
when at work, (2) the study of human relations, 
meaning a methodic analysis of these relations, and 
(3) the politics of human relations, meaning action 
conducted with the intent of improving these rela- 
tions.—A. Manoil. 

3917. Ganguli, Harish Chandra. A further anal- 
ysis of relation of union-membership to attitude 
of industrial workers. /ndian J. Psychol., 1955, 30, 
61-72.—Attitudes of 1,853 workers in a factory in 
Calcutta were studied. About 70% of these were 
members of a communist-dominated union. The at- 
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titudes scales were concerned with (1) the nature of 
the work, (2) pay and other benefits, (3) supervision, 
and (4) company policies and practices. Factor 
analysis showed that union membership was a con- 
sistent factor in producing discontent.—H. Wunder- 
lich. 

3918. Lansberger, Henry A. Interaction proc- 
ess analysis of the mediation of labor-management 
disputes. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1955, 51, 552- 
558.—“Interaction Process Analysis was applied to 
12 recorded labor-management mediation cases. This 
was done with the purpose of exploring (a) whether 
findings obtained in somewhat artificial student groups 
could be replicated in this very different type of 
group, and (b) whether utilization of the method 
could be of some help in answering questions of real 
practical significance in the collective bargaining 
field. It was found that the extent to which a media- 
tion session went through a hypothesized phase move- 
ment was of some validity in indicating the extent to 
which specific items in dispute between the parties 
were resolved. Secondly, it was found that ultimate 
success of the session could be partially predicted 
from the parties’ state of mind when they embarked 
on the session. . . . Thirdly, it was found that the 
phase movement occurred generally in our cases.”— 
L. R. Zeitlin. 

3919. Lateiner, Alfred. Sicurezza e produttivita. 
Addestramento del capo operaio. (Safety and pro- 
duction. The training of the foreman.) Boll. Psicol. 
Sociol. appl., 1955, No. 12, 21-25.—The training of 
the foreman should include also the area of industrial 
safety. The author makes a series of remarks and 
suggestions in relation to safety education as existing 
in European industry. The success in this area in 
the United States is due to the responsibility assumed 
by the management and the consideration given to the 
human factor. In Europe, the responsibility for ac- 
cident prevention is lodged rather with the worker, 
and besides the accident is still considered as an event 
that cannot be controlled. The author emphasizes 
the need for safety programs as amply justified in 
terms of cost, morale, efficiency and the predominating 
role of the human factor.—A. Manoil. 


3920. Lugaresi, Costantino. Rilievi in margine 
all’introduzione della lavorazione in serie in una 
fabbrica di Romagna. (Notes on the introduction 
of conveyor belt production in a Romagna factory.) 
Boll. Psicol. Sociol. appl., 1955, Nos. 9. 10, 11, 18-21. 
—The worker’s reaction to the introduction of con- 
veyor belt technique of production in a factory at 
Ravenna, Italy, is presented. The first reactions to 
this change were unfavorable. The main reason was 
the fear of a reduction in the number of workers. 
After this fear was proved unjustified the workers 
made a good adjustment to the new system. The 
author emphasizes, however, the need for serious con- 
sideration of individual differences and local cultural 
habits. The problem of the effects of such changes on 
workers’ group structure is raised—A. Manoil. 


3921. Morse, Nancy C., & Reimer, Everett. 
(Merrill-Palmer Sch., Detroit.) The experimental 
change of a major organizational variable. J. ab- 
norm. soc. Psychol., 1956, 52, 120-129.—A field ex- 
periment in an industrial setting is conducted in order 
to test hypotheses concerning the relationship between 
the means by which organizational decisions are 
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made and (a) individual satisfaction, and (b) pro- 
ductivity. Two programs are instituted in the clerical 
operations of an organization. One program, Au- 
tonomy, is designed to increase the role of rank-and- 
file employees in the decision making process of the 
organization. The other, the Heirarchically con- 
trolled program, increased the role of management in 
making decisions. After a year of observation and 
measurement, it is found that: (1) The experimental 
programs produced changes in the decision making 
allocations. (2) The individual satisfactions of the 
members of the work group increased significantly in 
the Autonomous program and decreased in the Heir- 
archical program. (3) Using one measure of pro- 
ductivity, both decision-making systems increased pro- 
ductivity, with the Heirarchically-controlled program 
resulting in a greater increase.—L. R. Zeitlin. 

3922. Petz, B. Ekonomitnost rada pod utjeca- 
jem psiholoSkih stimulatora. (The economy of 
work under the influence of incentives.) Arh. hig. 
rada, 1954, 5, 321-329.—By letting the subjects re- 
peat static effort of the same intensity after a pause 
which was not long enough to provide complete re- 
covery, the author measured the degree of fatigue 
after the work with and without special motivation. 
Endurance while performing static work was pro- 
longed under the influence of increased motivation. 
When in experiments with increased motivation the 
subject’s effort was suddenly stopped at the moment 
corresponding to his maximal endurance without 
motivation, the fatigue was smaller than after the 
same work performed without additional motivation. 
—RB. Pets. 

3923. Piersol, Darrell Thomas. A case study of 
oral communication practices of foremen and as- 
sistant foremen in a mid-western corporation. 
Dissertation Ahstr., 1956, 16, 402.—Abstract. 

3924. Rosensteel, Richard King. Training needs 
of general foremen as perceived by self and sub- 
ordinates. Dissertation Abstr., 1956, 16, 153-154.— 
Abstract. 

3925. Sastry, N. S. N. Group formation in in- 
dustry. Educ. & Psychol., Delhi, 1955, 2(2), 1-5.— 
Group relations are important in worker morale and 
efficiency. Groups may be formed by internal factors 
in the nature of the work assignments or by external 
factors in the away-from-work life. The author 
briefly reports a proposed research at investigating 
the factors by an open-ended questionnaire —C. M 
Louttit. 


3926. Siguan. Miguel. (U. Madrid, Spain.) 
Estudio psicolégico de los factores humanos de la 
productividad. (Psychological study of the human 
factors in productivitv.) Rez. Psicol. gen. apl., 
Madrid, 1954, 9, 519-557.—This study of morale in a 
Spanish industry emphasizes that worker morale is 
highly related to the human relations and manage 
ment abilities of the leaders at different levels within 
the company. Although attitudes were generally fa- 
vorable with regard to such factors as salarv, security 
physical surroundings, and company expansion, morale 
was depressed by the effects of the excessive work 
pace and the “rationalization” of the company. This 
rigid company structure and its accompanying spe 
cialization have led to departmental isolation, occupa 
tional degradation, decreased initiative, and imper- 
sonalization of human relations.—R. O. Peterson. 
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3927. Spriegel, William R. (U. Texas, Austin.), 
Schulz, Edward, & Spriegel, William B. Elements 
of supervision. (2nd ed.) New York: John Wiley, 
1957. xi, 349 p. $6.00.—This edition contains 27 
chapters under such topics as essentials of organi- 
zation, adjusting grievances, wage administration, 
safety, waste control, and labor relations. Seven 
chapters have been added including interviewing. 
mental health, motion and time study, and stores and 
material control. The material is not slanted toward 
any particular industries or supervisory situation, but 
cuts across various situations with the expectation 
that supervisors will relate the material to their 
specific jobs. It is recommended that a variety of 
supervisory training methods be used—conference, 
lecture, quiz, visual aids. There is an appendix on 
statistical quality control. Approximately 125 refer- 
ences.—C. G. Browne 

3928. Urwick, Lyndall F. The pattern of man- 
agement. Minneapolis. Minn.: University of Minne- 
sota Press, 1956. vii, 100 p. $2.50.—In these 5 lec- 
tures author contends management is not what can 
be done to people, but a body of knowledge. The test 
of the social utilitv of a competitive business is that 
it make a profit. The Graicunas-Urwick span of con- 
trol of not more than 5 subordinates applies onlv when 
their work interlocks. Limited liability has decayed 
responsibilitv, and managers have taken much of 
the power of stockholders —W. A. Kerr. 


(See also abstracts 2743, 3891) 


INDUSTRIAL AND OTHER 
APPLICATIONS 


3929. Chantal, René. La préparation scientifique 
des décisions. (The scientific preparation of deci- 
sions.) Travail et Méth., 1955, 86, 31-38.—The his- 
torical development of operations research is discussed 
briefly. Following is a thorough description of the 
methods used in operations research as well as ex- 
amples drawn from industry and the military. The 
application of queueing theory, the theory of games. 
linear programming and cybernetics is outlined.—G. 
H. Mowbray. 

3930. Conrad, R. (Appl. Psychol. Res. Unit, Cam- 
bridge, Eng.) An approach to an experimental 
industrial psychology. Arh. hig. rada, 1954, 5, 371- 
385.—A short survev of industrial psychology re- 
search in England since the First World War is 
given. Results of some investigations performed at 
the Applied Psychology Research Unit in Cambridge 
are presented in detail.—P. Petz. 

3931. Morali-Daninos, A. La psychologie ap- 
pliquée. (Applied psychology.) Paris: Fernand 
Nathan, 1956. 558 p. 875 Fr.—The 35 chapters are 
divided into 5 main parts dealing with (1) “studv 
of man,” largely an account of development through 
childhood and adolescence, maturity and old age; 
(2) methods used in applied psychology: measures 
of capacity and achievement; (3) psychology of oc- 
cupations: choice of vocation, training, fatigue, ac- 
cidents, social relations; (4) social psychology: (5) 
medical psychology: psychosomatics, neuroses and 
psychoses, disorders of motivation, deficiency, motor 
disorders, and treatments.—R. W. Husband. 


(See also abstracts 1991, 2765, 3600) 
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INDUSTRY 


3932. Adelson, Marvin. (U. Illinois, Urbana.) 
Some observations on a delayed-feedback self- 
tracking task. In Quastler, H., Information theory 
in psychology ..., (see 31: 2922), 365-367.—Sub- 
jects tracked a course generated simply by their own 
tracking movements 15 seconds earlier. After several 
minutes, all responses showed attenuation of low fre- 
quencies and the introduction of high frequency com- 
ponents. These effects are observed only when the 
subject is unaware of the relation between previous 
movement and stimulus course —/. Pollack. 


3933. [Anonymous.] Visual screening of ap- 
plicants for Illinois drivers licenses. Optom. Wkly, 
1956, 47, 291-293—“The Illinois Ortho-Rater was 
designed by the Bausch & Lomb Optical Company, 
Rochester, New York, upon the request and with the 
cooperation of Secretary [of Illinois] Carpentier’s of- 
fice.” This is a modification of the standard instru- 
ment. The six slides, testing for acuity, sign recogni- 
tion, depth perception, and “behind the wheel vision.” 
are shown.—T. Shipley. 


3934. Boelens, J., & Chambers, P. A. Applica- 
tion of television techniques and components to 
the design of tactical trainers. [/. §. N. Electronics 
Lab. Res. Rep., 1954, No. 507, 82 p.—A breadboard 
equipment utilizing a television technique has been 
developed for training purposes. 5 maneuverable own 
ships, one maneuverable target, and, if desirable, a 
land mass can be provided on a screen which is 
viewed by 5 television cameras, each centered on and 
following a different own ship and transmitting to a 
different radar repeater in separate CIC mock-ups. 
Each team can control the maneuvers of its own ship 
from its CIC mock-up. Tests of this equipment indi- 
cate that the technique is applicable to the training 
situation and provides advantages for multiple-own- 
ship tactical training that have not previously been 
available. With the present breadboard set-up, sev- 
eral CIC teams can perform their normal functions in 
multiple-own-ship and air-control training exercises. 
and the equipment can also be adapted to other tvpes 
of trainers. 


3935. Chantal, René. Sur la minimisation de 
pertes dans la production. (On the minimization 
of losses in production.) Travail et Méth., 1955, 88, 
35-39.—Techniques commonly employed in operations 
research are used to demonstrate how waste can he 
reduced in industrial production. Three examples are 
given and fully explained —G. H. Mowbray. 


3936. Chapanis, Alphonse. The design and con- 
duct of human engineering studies. San Diego, 
Calif.: San Diego State College Foundation. 1956. 
iii, 73 p. $2.00. (Tech. Rep. 14.)—A practical out- 
line of “principles and guidelines” for reliable and 
valid research with human subjects is offered to “en- 
gineers and other technical specialists who are not 
primarily psychologists.” Fundamental problems and 
techniques are concisely surveyed. 93 references.— 
R. Tyson. 

3937. Chernikoff, Rube; Birmingham, Henry P.., 
& Taylor, Franklin V. A comparison of pursuit 
and compensatory tracking in a simulated aircraft 
control loop. J. appl. Psychol., 1956, 40, 47-52.— 
The relative effectiveness of a pursuit and a compen- 
satory tracking display in a simulated one-coordinate 
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aircrait control loop was compared with two experi- 
ments. It is concluded that the superiority cf the 
pursuit mode over the compensatory gives clear evi- 
dence that the separate display of target-course input, 
control-system output, and error is essentially as 
beneficial in a “loose” control arrangement as in a 
“tight” but unaided tracking system employing posi- 
tion control.—P. Ash. 

3938. Courtney, Douglas. Functional research 
on aircraft carriers. Whiladelphia, Pa.: Research 
Associates, 1955. 98 p.—lLhis is an outline of prob- 
lems aboard aircraft carriers susceptible to intensive 
human behavior research. The proposed studies are 
separated into areas as follows: (A) space and equip- 
ment design; (B) personnel research; (C) environ- 
mental research; (D) communications research; and 
(E) general research. It offers a kind of blueprint 
for a research program in an operating situation.—D. 
Courtney. 

3939. Davenport, E. W., & Woodson, W. E. 
The design of a navy air traffic control tower. 
U.S. N. Electronics Lab. Res. Rep., 1954, Rep. 490, 
29 p.—Interior layout and equipment designs by NEL 
were incorporated in the construction of a new con- 
trol tower for the NAS San Diego aiter submission 
to and acceptance by a committee of members of Bu- 
Ships, BuAer, and the ELEVENTH Naval District. 
This report describes the new designs and the results 
of their use, observed over a 6-month period, and 
evaluates the results insofar as they can be applied to 
air tratlic control towers in general. 

3940. Haidant, P. La prévention des accidents 
du travail par les moyens techniques, psychologi- 
ques et statistiques. (The prevention of work ac- 
cidents by technical, psychological, and _ statistical 
means.) Paris: Librairie Polytechnique Beranger, 
1955. 36 p—A general review of the problem of 
the prevention of work accidents: from the point of 
view psychoanalytical and medical, numerous sta- 
tistics on frequency and gravity.—X. Piret. 

3941. Hauty, G. T., & Payne, R. B. Fatigue and 
the perceptual field of work. /. appl. Psychol., 1956, 
40, 40-46.—"‘Proficiencies in the control of several 
simulated aircraft instruments were appraised through- 
out 7 hr. of work to determine if the control of 
marginally located instruments suffered greater pro- 
gressive impairment than did the control of those in- 
struments located centrally on the instrument panel. 
Progressive decrement in proticiency occurred for all 
instruments, but the rates of decline were not found 
to be significantly different. It is concluded that in 
a similar work situation, dissociative changes in a 
field of visual displays is not likely to occur as a func- 
tion of sustained and prolonged attendance to this 
tield of work.”—P. Ash. 


3942. Hembree, Howard W., & Gaydos, Henry 
F. Acoustic transmission properties of winter 
headgear. U. S. Army, QM Res. Develpm. Cent. 
environ. protection Div. Tech. Rep., 1955, EP-19, iv, 
18 p.—Hearing losses imposed by various materials 
which might be used for military winter headgear 
were measured with an audiometer over a range of 
1000-10,000 cps. Orlon pile and wool pile fabrics im- 
posed the lowest transmission losses in the 4000- 
10,000 cps. region. In the lower regions they are 
somewhat inferior to the Ensolite cells currently in 
use, but the extent of the difference is not enough to 
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negate their ovevall advantage over Ensolite. Other 
pile and woven fabrics were also tested with results 
interior to those obtained with wool and orlon pile.— 


M.1. Kurke. 


3943. Hirsch, Werner Z. (li ashingion U., St. 
Louis, Mo.) Statistician and policy maker: a 
partnership in the making. J. Amer. statist. Ass., 
1956, 51, 12-10.—Some oi the problems involved in 
initiating research in an industrial situation are dis- 
cussed. lhe argument is developed that the statis- 
tician has information relevant to the policy decisions 
which the businessman must make. ihe position is 
based on a discussion of the intuitive nature of the 
assumptions necessary to the design of experiments.— 
C. V. Riche. 

3944. Hollis, J. R., & Imof, J. F. (Aberdeen 
Proving Ground, Md.) An evaluation of “Human 
& space engineering studies—Tank, 90mm. Gun, 
T42.”, US Army Ord. Hum. Engng Lab. Lech. 
Memo., 1953, No. 3, ix, 14 p—A check list, in con- 
junction with written commentary keyed to the list 
has been used to evaluate a proposed tank design 
from a human engineering viewpoint. While it seems 
that the checklist might be applicable for wider future 
use, it is emphasized that the list remains unvalidated. 
The present evaluation points out that the most con- 
scientious space and human engineering study can- 
not adequately answer many questions ii the study is 
limited to a paper presentation.—M. /. Aurke. 


3945. Jones, Francis E., & Odom, William F. 
Moonlight 11: training the infantry soldier to fire 
the Mi rifle at night. Geo. Washington Univ. 
HumkRRO Tech. Rep., 1954, No. 15, xiii, 73 p.—Sub- 
jects completing basic training equal veterans of 
Korean night combat with dark and flashing targets. 
Ineffective methods are identitied and an experimental 
technique is described as helpful. Need for training 
criteria and seli-demonstration is stressed. 34 pages 
of appended figures and tables.—X. J yson. 


3946. Katchmar, Leon T., Ross, Sherman, & 
Andrews, T.G. (U. Maryland, College Park.) Di- 
rection and magnitude of response errors in a 
horizontal display-control pattern. /. exp. Psychol., 
1956, 51, 282-286.—It was tound that periormance is 
significantly affected by the type of response made. 
Accuracy for certain signal or response positions 
differs with the type of response. Directional errors 
appear to be a function of the type of response made. 
The 2 types of responses utilized in this study were 
verbal and motor.—J. Arbit. 


3947. Kurke, M. I. (Aberdeen Proving Ground, 
Md.) Problems of human engineering in industry. 
Psychol. Newsltr, NYU, 1955, 7, 8-12.—The relation 
of psychological knowledge to industrial problems is 
discussed. The problem of communication between 
psychologists and engineers is examined and sugges- 
tions offered for a practical solution —M. S. Mayzner. 


3948. McGuire, Frederick L. (U.S. Naval Hosp., 
Philadelphia, Pa.) An outline for a new approach 
to the problem of highway accidents. U.S. Armed 
Forces med. J., 1956, 7, 1157-1166.—The outline is 
“based on the premise that the largest single factor 
operating in the production of motor vehicle accidents 
is the personality of the drivers. . . . It is believed 
that our present knowledge has advanced to the point 
where we can begin to develop a program that will 
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diagnose and treat drivers on the basis of their par- 
ticular personality patterns, and the proper procedures 
would seem to be personal contact based on psycho- 
therapeutic principles and mass communication based 
on the emotional interest of the public.”—G. H. 
Crampton. 

3949. McGuire, Frederick L. (U. S. Naval 
Hosp., Philadelphia, Pa.) Psychologcal comparison 
of automobile drivers: Accident- and violation- 
free versus accident-violation-incurring drivers. 
U. S. Armed Forces med. J., 1956, 7, 1741-1748.— 
“An item analysis of the test items .. .” (from the 
Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory, the 
Bell Adjustment inventory, and the Kuder Preference 
Record-Personal) . . . “provided a method of describ- 
ing certain personality, sociologic, and attitudinal 
ditferences between the two groups. It was deter- 
mined that the accident- and violation-free driver is 
more mature, conservative, and intellectual in his in- 
terests and tastes, has a higher aspiration level, and 
is the product of a happier family background than 
is the accident-violation-incurring driver.”-—-G. H. 
Crampton, 

3950. McLean, Alan. (Cornell U., lthaca, N. Y.) 
Accidents and the “human factor.” /ersonnel J., 
1956, 34, 342-345.— Most accidents occur to impulsive, 
irresponsible people, who have a strong resentment 
toward people in authority. Accidents often occur, 
especially in children, prior to anticipated painful situ- 
ations. Age and temporary emotional stresses are 
important factors in accidents. Since the less mature 
have the most accidents, the safety campaigns should 
be directed toward them. ‘The material should avoid 
stimulation of hostility. It should not be presented 
in a dogmatic manner or suggest moral judgments, 
otherwise it may tend to increase rather than decrease 
accidents.—M, B. Mitchell. 

3951. Mechin, J. Du nouveau sur la musique 
fonctionnelle. (News about functional music.) 
Travail et Méth., 1955, 94, 25-35.—It is no longer 
necessary to prove the beneficial influence of func- 
tional music during work. However, a condition 
which must be met is that this music be well adapted 
in style and in rhythm to the kind of work being done. 
Rhythm is more important than style. The numerous 
cases in which music has been used with no effect 
have led to the belief that its application is limited. 
In reality it is more useful than is generally realized if 
one respects the essential principles of application as 
regards milieu, personnel and existing ambient sounds. 
It is concluded that if properly used functional music 
can contribute significantly to the well-being of the 
man at work.—G. H. Mowbray. 


3952. Muller, Paul F., Jr., Sidorsky, Raymond C., 
Slivinshe, Alec J., Alluisi, Earl A., & Fitts, Paul 
M. (Ohio State U., Columbus.) The symbolic 
coding of information on cathode ray tubes and 
similar displays. USAF WADC Tech. Rep., 1955, 
No. 55-375, xi, 123 p.—This summary of a series of 
11 studies describes the feasibility of several different 
types of symbols for the coding of information on 
cathode ray tubes and similar displays for use in 
future air traffic control and related systems. The 
detailed results of the laboratory investigations, con- 
tained in Section II, will be of interest primarily to 
research psychologists. These results are sufficiently 
definitive to warrant the indicated recommendations 
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a engineering application. 22 references.—R. T. 
ave. 

3953. Rowland, George E., Cornog, Douglas Y.., 
& Courtney, Douglas. Exterior lighting for naval 
aircraft. (Second interim report.) Philadelphia, 
Pa.: Courtney & Co., 1956. viii, 150 p.—This project, 
when completed, is expected to specify the character- 
istics of the optimal system of lighting to be used on 
aircraft. This report describes: (1) the operational 
environment within which a lighting system must 
function, (2) present aircraft lighting components, 
(3) personnel who need-to-see, and (4) the informa- 
tion requirements of the users. Emphasis is on the 
sensory and perceptual problems involved. Data were 
collected from 302 naval aviation personnel at sea, 
land, and carrier bases. Data collection devices, cod- 
ing scheme and data summaries are included.—G. E. 
Rowland. 

3954. Rowland, George E., Cornog, Douglas Y., 
& Courtney, Douglas. Exterior lighting for naval 
aircraft (final report). Philadelphia, Pa.: Courtney 
and Co., 1956. 122 p.—The characteristics of an 
optimal lighting system for the exterior of aircraft are 
described. Since the optimal system is not immedi- 
ately obtainable, an interim lighting system is also 
described. Some of the physical limitations within 
which lighting must function are reviewed. ‘There is 
a brief compilation of facts regarding human capa- 
bilities and limitations in coping with aircraft ex- 
terior lights. The final chapter (see 31: 3953) is 
devoted to research and development either on human 
factors or on lighting hardware which should be 
undertaken to arrive at the optimal system. 219- 
item bibliography.—G. E. Rowland. 

3955. Sacerdoti, Giorgio. Riflessi medico legali 
giuridici dei rapporti fra lavoro e igiene psichica. 
( Medico-legal and juridical repercussions of relations 
between work and mental hygiene.) J. brasil. Psi- 
quiat., 1955, 4, 288-295.—Conditions of work are in- 
vestigated with reference to their psychological ef- 
fects. Recommendations are made with reference to 
prophylaxis through medico-legal intervention. French 
and English summaries.—G. S. lieder. 

3956. Schubert, Rudolph G., & Jenkins, William 
Leroy. The effect of brief training on linear in- 
terpolation. J. appl. Psychol., 1956, 40, 53-54.— 
Previous studies of linear interpolation showed that 
Ss estimating tenths of an interval exhibit biases of 
subjective scales, and variable errors. 27 Ss made 
135 settings in each of two pretest sessions. In three 
training sessions they were told and shown the cor- 
rect settings. It was found that subjective biases 
were reduced markedly in the later training sessions, 
but that they returned in a later post-test session. 
Variability was only slightly affected by training with 
knowledge of results.—P. Ash. 

3957. Spilka, B. (Special Devices Center, Sands 
Point, N. Y.) Performance on a visual-auditory 
display as a function of training. Psychol. Newsltr, 
NYU, 1955, 7, 1-7—‘“An investigation was con- 
ducted to determine the relationships between training 
and performance in the monitoring of vocal intensity ; 
a task utilizing both visual and auditory displays of 
information.” 5 trained audio-technicians and 5 un- 
trained subjects were employed. “No differences 
were found between the trained and untrained groups 
with respect to mean performance level, between- 
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subject variability, and within-subject variability.” 
—M. S. Mayzner. 

3958. Taylor, Franklin V., & Birmingham, Henry 
P. (Naval Res. Lab., Washington, D. C.) Sim- 
plifying the pilot’s task through display quicken- 
ing. J. Aviat. Med., 1956, 27, 27-31.—Simplification 
of the pilot’s task can be accomplished by quickening, 
thus increasing the number of control loops which can 
be handled concurrently by the pilot. In an experi- 
ment, it is demonstrated that without quickening not 
more than one channel can be handled, whereas with 
quickening all operators handled four channels with 
ease. “Man-machine system design aimed at the re- 
duction of operator task complexity can greatly mini- 
mize the training problem . . . five out of six subjects 
achieved perfect scores in the quickened situation 
from the second day onward.”—J. M. Vanderplas. 

3959. Webster, J. C.; Beitscher, H. R., & Silk- 
wood, J. A. Acoustic attenuation of noise shield- 
ing devices. U. S. N. Electronics Lab. Res. Rep., 
1954, No. 482, 13 p—Tests were made of the rela- 
tive capabilities of the following types of noise at- 
tenuating devices for use in aircraft: experimental 
shields covering the head, PDR-8 donut cushions 
(NAF 48490-1) in various mounts, insert type ear- 
phones (Airphone D-98), and combinations of these 
devices. It was found that in the frequency range 
near 800 cps which is the most important for existing 
sonars, the most effective attenuators are the shields, 
followed in order by the donut cushions and the insert 
type phones. For listening comfort over long periods, 
the order of merit is exactly opposite. 

3960. Wissel, Joseph William. A study of cer- 
tain “seeing” variables in relationship to the ef- 
ficiency of industrial inspecting. Dissertation Ab- 
str., 1956, 16, 567.—Abstract. 

3961. Woodson, W. E. A study of seating as 
related to electronic-equipment operators. U.S. N. 
Electronics Lab. Res. Rep., 1954, No. 436, 20 p.—A 
comprehensive survey of past and present chair design 
was made to establish functional characteristics of 
good seating. On the basis of these studies, an ex- 
perimental chair was designed and studied both in the 
laboratory and at sea. The work to date has led to 
the following conclusions. 1. Present chair designs 
are not adequate for all sonar, radar, and communica- 
tions operators’ positions. A single universal chair 
does not appear to be feasible for all types of installa- 
tions. 2. Certain features of chair design (such as 
seat cushion, arm rests, and back rests) should be 
standardized, in order to permit mounting on inter- 
changeable mounts according to console and space re- 
quirements. 3. Special design features for maintain- 
ing body stability should be incorporated in all chairs 
of this type which are to be used aboard ships of 
destroyer size or smaller. 


(See also abstracts 1996, 1998, 2001, 2048, 2134, 2196, 
2197, 2313, 2482, 2512, 2885, 2930, 2931, 3954) 
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3962. Buck, P. A., & Weckel, K. G. (U. Wis- 
consin, Madison.) Study of consumer preferences 
of salt and sugar levels in canned green beans. 
Food Tech., 1956, 10, 421-422.—The canning brine 
for green beans was varied by adjusting salt content 
within the range 1-4% and sugar content in the 
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range 0-4%, using integral values only. All possible 
pairs of the 190 samples were tested for consumer 
preference by the paired comparison method. 50 
randomly selected grocery store customers evaluated 
each pair. Highest preference was 3% salt with 1% 
or 2% sugar. As salt level increased preference for 
the higher sugar levels increased. A significant bias 
was found toward preference for the first sample of 
the pair—D. R. Peryam. 

3963. Dix, Arthur H. MHere’s what happens 
when Starch scores are checked by mail. Print. 
Ink, 1955, 257(8), 24-27.—Studies of reliability of 
Starch noted scores in Aviation Age (repeat ads) 
showed that in 4 pairs out of 5 the repeat score was 
within 25% of the original rating. Comparison is 
made of the scores given by Starch with noting scores 
obtained from a mail survey, and the reported agree- 
ment between the 2 rating methods is reasonably 
close.—D. W. Twedt. 

3964. Lambert, Guy. L’étude des marchés par 
la méthode des sondages. (Market analvses by poll- 
ing techniques.) Trazail et Méth., 1955, 90, 30-31. 
—A brief description is given of the methods and 
uses of population sampling in market analysis. It is 
stated that the polling techniques are as indispensable 
to the industrialist as the microscope for the biologist 
or radar for aerial navigation —G. H. Mowbray. 

3965. Nancey, Marcel. L’étude psychologique 
du marché. (Psychological market analvsis.) Tra- 
vail et Méth., 1955, 90, 32-34.—Small businesses can- 
not often afford to invest in a population sampling 
technique of market analysis similar to the Gallup poll. 
A more personal, less expensive type of market sam- 
pling method is described that makes use of the clini- 
cal interview.—G. H. Mowbray. 

3966. Raffensperger. Elsie L., Peryam, David R., 
& Wood, Kenneth R. (OM Food & Container 
Inst., Chicago, Ill.) Development of a scale for 
grading toughness-tenderness in beef. Food Tech., 
1956, 10, 627-630.—Words and phrases relating to 
texture were assigned values on three rating scales 
One specified degree of toughness, one degree of 
tenderness, and the other was a bipolar continuum 
including both qualities. The latter appeared most 
suitable. A 9-point structured scale was established 
using phrases with low standard deviations whose 
meaning values were about equally spaced across the 
interval between “greatest toughness” and “greatest 
tenderness.” In testing samples of beef this scale was 
found to give non-normal distributions of responses 
and a large systematic error. Elimination of the 
neutral point “neither tough nor tender,” to make an 
8-point scale, corrected these difficulties —D. R. 
Peryam. 

3967. Simon, Herbert A. (Carnegie Inst. Tech., 
Pittsburah, Pa.) Administrative behavor; a study 
of decision-making processes in administrative or- 
ganization. (2nd ed.) New York: Macmillan, 1957. 
xIviii, 259 p. $5.00.—This is the second edition of a 
book first written in 1945 (see 22: 884) and deals 
primarily with the philosophy, psychology, and ad- 
ministrative problems of executive decision-making. 
A 3l-nage introduction gives the author’s purposes, 
and the development and background of the text. 
There are 11 chapters, some of the more important 
being: Fact and value in decision-making ; Rationality 
in administrative behavior; The psychology of ad- 
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ministrative decisions ; The role of authority; and The 
criterion of efficiency —R. W. Husband. 

3968. Valdés, Rose Marie, & Roessler, E. B. (U. 
California, Davis.) Consumer survey on the des- 
sert quality of canned apricots. Food Tech., 1956, 
10, 481-486.—Apricots, canned in sugar syrup at 5 
sweetness levels (30°-70° Brix), were distributed to 
181 cooperating households. Each sample was eaten 
as dessert after a regular meal and rated by family 
members on the 9-point hedonic scale. Responses 
were obtained from 537 people. “. . . the three middle 
sweetness levels were preferred over the two extremes, 
and acceptance could be directly related to the ratio of 
soluble solids to acid... . / Apricot flavor intensity was 
associated with sweetness to a level of 60° Brix.” 
People under 18 and over 50 liked all samples bet- 
ter, as did overweight people. Females were more 
consistent in their preferences than males.—D. R. 
Peryam. 

PROFESSIONS 


Lorraine Bradt. (Pennsylvania 
State U., University Park.) Psychology of human 
behavior for nurses. Philadelphia, Pa.: W. B. 
Saunders, 1957. x, 250 p. $3.50.—The text is cen- 
tered about a study of human behavior and the inter- 
personal relationships between nurse and _ patient. 
Basic concepts are treated. Following this are ap- 
plications to mental health. Chapters include such 
topics as personality, theory of needs, sex, emotions, 
frustration and conflict, defense mechanisms, mental 
illness, psychotherapy, psychosomatic medicine, psy- 
chological stages of man. The author concludes with 


3969. Dennis, 


a chapter for the student herself showing how she can 
improve her own study habits, personal appearance, 
and relationship with others —S. M. Amatora. 


3970. Frumkin, Robert M. (U. Buffalo, N. Y.) 
The nurse as a human being: a sociological study 
of nurses and the nursing profession. Buffalo: 
University of Buffalo Bookstore, 1956. 74 p. $1.00. 
—Besides dealing with the general background of the 
nurse, that is, the environment, education, economic 
and social status of nurses, some special problems of 
the nurse and the marriage-career dilemma, and men 
nurses, there is also a discussion on feminine types 
relative to their adjustment to the nursing profession. 
Review quizzes, numerous references.—R. M. Frum- 
hin. 

3971. Frumkin, Robert M. (U. Buffalo, N. Y.) 
The prestige and status of nursing and other 
women’s occupations: a student nurse evaluation. 
Ohio Nurses Rev., 1955, 30(8), 14-16.—Of the 50 


INDUSTRIAL AND OTHER APPLICATIONS 


common occupations open to women which were 
ranked, in terms of a North-Hatt type job rating 
scale, 14 received excelient ratings. All of the excel- 
lent rated jobs were professional or managerial posi- 
tions and 6 of them were health occupations. All jobs 
with below average standing were semi-skilled, un- 
skilled, or personal service occupations.—R. M. Frum- 
kin. 

3972. Izard, Carroll E., & Courtney, Douglas. 
The hospital nurse in greater Cleveland. Phila- 
delphia, Pa.: Research Associates, 1955. 62 p.—This 
study attempted to identify the factors in the job situ- 
ation which contribute to the shortage of personnel in 
hospital nursing. A stratified random sample of 388 
subjects representing all categories of hospital nursing 
personnel was selected from 26 hospitals in the 
Greater Cleveland community. Observation of nurs- 
ing service and intensive individual interviews with 
nursing personnel indicated the areas needing in- 
vestigation. The information from the interviews 
furnished the basis for the construction of a group 
test or “written interview.”—C. E. Isard. 


3973. McCormack, Thelma Herman. The drug- 
gists’ dilemma: problems of a marginal occupa- 
tion. Amer. J. Sociol., 1956, 61, 308-315.—Pharmacy 
is a marginal occupation in that it incorporates the 
conflicting goals of business and profession. A ques- 
tionaire, which included a list of occupations with 
prestige ratings, was given to first-year students in a 
college of pharmacy. The data gathered provided 
material on mobility and other economic expectations, 
indication of aspirations of these students, class iden- 
tification, reasons for selecting this marginal calling, 
and prestige evaluation of the choice made by them.— 


I. S. Fusfeld. 


3974. Wardwell, Walter I., & Wood, Arthur L. 
The extra-professional role of the lawyer. Amer. 
J. Sociol., 1956, 61, 304-307—A study made in a 
large southern city and in a small New England town 
revealed a sense of urgency about the lawyer’s extra- 
professional citizenship role which is not noted in 
other occupational groups. This status is recognized 
in the internalized feelings of lawyers and in the 
expectations and demands by others that lawyers 
should assume an active part in community matters, 
particularly those of a political nature. In turn, as- 
sumption of such a role brings recognition of the pro- 
fessional standing of the lawyer, more so than the case 
of one who is not extra-professionally active —I. S. 
Fusfeld. 
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With These 
Successful Texts? 





ELEMENTARY STATISTICS 


By BENTON J. UNDERWOOD, CARL 
R. DUNCAN, JANET A. TAYLOR, 
and JOHN W. COTTON 


This new book for elementary statistics courses is 
especially notable for its consistent treatment of 
statistical concepts in close relation to the subject 
matter of psychology, education, and other social 
sciences. The purpose of the book is to give 
students who have had no further training beyond 
high school algebra an understanding of the use of 
statistics in analyzing research data in the social 
sciences, with particular emphasis on psychological 
data. The text concentrates on statistics as a tool 
to be applied to actual research situations, rather 
than on statistical methods as such. Large octavo, 
239 pages, $3.25. 


A WORKBOOK to accompany the text provides 
ample practice for the student in applying the sta- 
tistical methods and techniques to actual research 
data. $1.50. 


EXPERIMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY 
AN INTRODUCTION 
By BENTON J. UNDERWOOD 


This introductory text provides the student with the 
fundamental concepts of experimental psychology 
and the basic experimental designs. A critical ap- 
proach to experimental methods is encouraged by a 
thorough evaluation of both poorly designed and 
well designed experiments and guides to the selec- 
tion of the appropriate experimental method to be 
used in particular problems. The point of view of 
the book is operational in that all behavioral con- 
cepts are defined in terms of the measuring opera- 
tions used to infer them. Four chapters on dis- 
criminal processes are followed by chapters on 
motivation, frustration, conflict, and transfer of 
training. Four chapters are devoted to the learning 
process. Large octavo, 638 pages, $5.00. 
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